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PREFACE. 



Since the death of the late President of Tufts College, there 
I haa beeo a demand for the jtublication of his writings and a 
I sketch of his character and life. The preparation of the latter 
I bas been committed to one of his cherished friends, and while 
I Kwaiting that, this Tolume of discourses is issued, to be fol- 
I lowed by the Memoir, and some of his more labored writings. 

The Editors of this volume believe it to bo a work of rare 
Inlue, containing, as it does, the mature thoughts of a great 
I ami good man, on the most important troths of religion, and 
I the needs, dangers, and duties of life. It is replete with in- 
I BtnictioD, with " oonnsel and encouragement " from one of the 
I best Cbriatians, and one of the most carcfnl and profound 
I tfaiskers of the age ; and it is believed that it cannot fail to 
I be cordially received and highly priced by the public generally, 
I uid especially by the thousands wbo have learned to love and 
I vcDcrste the name of Dr. Balloc. 

In introducing the volume to the public, it is due to the 
[ Author, to state that these discourses, with the exception of 
I the last one, were not designed by him, and couBe(iuently not 
iTevised, for publication ; but were laid aside just as he wrote 
Ikiid uod them in the ordinaiy work of hJs ministry, and the 
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Editors have not felt at liberty to make the changes which he, 
probably, would have made in revising them for the press. 
This fact will account for the repetition of some words, and 
for some expressions, which it will be seen were used in his 
familiar talk with his people without any thought of their 
being given to the public generally. Yet, on this account, 
the volume may be none the less acceptable to his friends, and 
perhaps the discourses, just as he delivered them, will the 
better represent Hig man in his familiar and affectionate inter- 
course with his people. 

The book is sent forth in the hope and belief that the wise 
counsel, timely warning, and friendly encouragement which it 
contains, will keep his memory green where his genial face 
can be seen no more, and will instruct and benefit the many 
who knew and loved him, or who may yet know and honor his 
name, thus fulfilling for them, as applied to him, the words he 
often applied to others, — " He, being dead, yet speaketh." 
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ABSALOM, THE DEMAGOGUE. 



^ And it was bo, that ■when any Mj 

, TO DO Him Obeisance, He put foe 

Him, ajto kissed Him. — 2 Sam. s 



I. He appears to have been a very extraordinary 
f example of condescension and affectionate regard 
I towards everybody I "When any man came nigh 
I' unto him, to du him obeisance, he put forth his hand, and 
[ took htm, and kissed him," in token of warm friendship, 
1. This man, of such extraordinary amiaijieneaa, 
' was Absalom, whose history and character will be 
I found to afford some important moral instruction. 
You probably recollect that he was one of the sons of 
1 king David ; he was heir presumptive to the throne. 
L He was therefore entitled, by his birth and standing, 
I to all the homage that was paid to members of the roy- 
al family. This accounts for the people coming near 
to pay their obeisance to him. But, notwithstanding 
his privileges, he seems to have laid aside the proud 
and distant formalities of the court ; he condescended 
to the very lowest of the people, and put forth his hand 
(very one who approached. With his countenance 
I dressed in perpetual smiles, and with his cordial saluta- 
tiuns ever ready, he appeared to be the friend and 
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humble servant of all, — of the rich and the poor, of 
the low-bred clown and of the princely courtier. 

2. Amiable and noble-hearted young man I In 
the overflowings of his affectionate nature, he took it 
upon himself to inquire into the concerna of all ; lie 
Bought out tlieir grievances, he promised them his in- 
fluence, and he sympathized in their complaints. It is 
said here, that "Absalom rose up early, and stood 
beside the way of the gate ; and it was so, that when 
any man that had a controversy came to the king for 
judgment, then Absalom called unto him," &a. It 
must have attached the multitude very strongly to him, 
to have the king's own son show such an interest in 
their welfare. Every morning, at the hour of audi- 
ence, when the crowd of suitors approached his father's 
palace, he might be seen standing there, at the side of 
the gate, greeting all who came by, strangers as well 
as acquaintances, — and making himself their friend 
and patron. 

3. It must be confessed that there waa something' 
little extravagant, — a little suspicious, in so extraordinary 
a show of attachment to everybody, and every kind of 
person that passed by. He was overdoing the business. 
But the multitude saw nothing suspicious in it. The 
generality of men are always carried away by such pri>- 
fcssions and assiduities. They took it all for reality. 
One thing might have been obvious to them, if they 
liad had the least degree of discernment. If they had 
known anything of human nature, they would have 
seen that Absalom was not acting the part of a sincere, 
single-hearted man; there was altogether too much 
ehow. He woe not trying to advise llie people to tlieir 
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real good; no, he was flattering them; and no man 
ever flatters ivithout aorae siniater motive. He never 
pointed out their faults to them. He humored their 
faults; he encouraged their passions; he was on every- 
hody'a side that he met with. He mude it hia study to 
fall in with all their wishes, — good, bad, and indifferent. 
For instance, if any one had a case in hand, he approved 
it at once, and pronounced it all right, of course. As 
we are told here, " When any man that had a con- 
troversy came to the king for judgment, then Absalom 
called unto him and said, Of what city art thou? and 
he said, ' Thy servant ie of eueh a one of the tribes ot 
Israel.' And Absalom said unto him, ' See, thy 
matters are good and right ; but tliere is no one de- 
puted by tlie king to hear thee. O that I were made 
judge in the land 1 that every man, who hath any suit 
or cause, might come unto me, and I would do him 
justice ! ' " It is strange the people did not see that 
tliis was the language of a flatterer, who cared nothing 
for them, but who had a purpose of his own to serve, 
by duping them. 

4. Vi's are informed that Absalom had some ad- 
vantages in respect to personal appearance. It is said, 
'.here, that " In all Ismel there was none to be so much 
■ praised as he, for his beauty. From the sole of hia 
:foot, even to the crown of hia head, there was no 
blemish in him I " And we know that personal beauty, 
however we may pretend to disregard it, gives a great 
effect to popular and insinuating manners. It has a 
myaterious attraction, — a sort of animal magnetism, 
vliich riirowB a spell over the hearts and eyes of 
Dple. 
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Absalom knew how to use it to the best effect. 
Distinguished for the attractions of his person, exalted 
by his birth and family to the highest rank in the 
kingdom, he also maintained a splendid equipage, 
which, of course, set off his condescension with a better 
grace, and seemed to enhance the value of his favors 
and attentions. The sacred historian says, ** He pre- 
pared him chariots and horses, and fifty men to run 
before him," knowing, unquestionably, how favorably 
it would impress the popular imagination, and what 
eclat it would give him with the multitude. 

5. TVe have now, my friends, the man before us as 
he appeared with his advantages, his pleasing manners, 
his assiduous attentions, his universal sympathies. 
And the effect of all these combined, was just such as 
he intended, and such as we might naturally anticipate. 
The people were enchanted with him ; they gave him 
the credit of being the most amiable and benevolent of 
men, always glad to do them a service; no one like 
him at court. They were eloquent in his praise ; they 
confided in him as their steadfast friend, for how could 
so much goodness deceive? or rather, how could so 
much affability and boundless compliments deceive? 
He had always been" the loud advocate of justice; he 
had showed them that they had been wronged; and, 
what was better still, that they were always likely 
to be wronged, where, if it had not been for him, 
they never would have suspected it ; and they blessed 
him for his care of them. They gave him their hearts, 
and they were ready to give him their- services and 
their lives, as we shall see in the sequel. • 

II. Thus far, my friends, we have endeavored to pre- 
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sent this man just as he appeared to the unsuspecting 
people. 

1. But we must now change the acene, and present 
him in hia real character, of which you have already 
caught some glimpses, shining out through hia false 
but thin mask. Who was this Absalom, so gentle, so 
good, so beloved, such a friend to justice and lover of 
the people? He was one of the most unprincipled, 
profligate, unfeeling, wicked men that could have been 
found in all Israel. We do not exaggerate the fact at 
all, when we aay that he was a monster of heartlessneaa 
and violence, such as the world has very seldom 

And if we now strip off the gilded mask from the 
serpent-face of this abominable hypocrite, I think it 
may be of some aervice to us in the way of caution, 
against being imposed upon by the appearances witli 
which he deceived the people in his day. It will show 
ua the real character that usually lies hidden under that 
kind of outside show. 

That perpetual smile which he wore meant nothing 
but mischief. All that assiduous flattery, that siding 
with everybody and with everything, that parade of 
condescension , that taking of everybody by the hand 
in oalentatioua affection, these are some of the secret 
eigna of a hollow heart, and of a selfish design, where- 
ever we meet with them. This is the general rule, 
though people are too apt, at first, to regard it as the 
very reverse. They often find out their mistake after- 

I wards, when they have suffered from their cre- 

1- dutity. , 

& 2. We have already mentioned the rank and thu 
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personal advantages of Absalom. We must also ob- 
serve that he appears to have been of a very active, 
enterprising, or, at least, of a very restless turn; a 
young man of great natural abilities. If he had cul- 
tivated his talents in the right way, if he had taken 
one half of the pains to apply them to the practice of 
virtue that he did to act the hypocrite, and to serve 
his wicked ends, he would probably have become dis- 
tinguished for his usefulness, led a happy and honored 
life, and left a glorious name to be transmitted down 
to future generations. It always costs a man a great 
deal more to play the hypocrite than it would to become 
what he feigns, and he is pretty sure to be found out 
at last, and to lose all his trouble. Even if a man's 
object is to get along well, or to rise in the world, as 
it is called, it will cost him a great deal more to try 
it by doing wrong than by doing right, and he will 
generally fail in the end ; when with one half of the 
talents and shrewdness and enterprise, he would have 
succeeded, had he taken the true and righteous 
way. 

3. Here was the difficulty with Absalom. He evi- 
dently set out in life with a mind deeply tinctured 
with vanity. This led him to study display and pre- 
tence, instead of real worth. It seemed to him a 
shorter road to success. And then it was natural that 
his personal advantages of beauty and rank should 
encourage him in this hollow show. When a person 
is strongly inclined to evil, all the outward advantages 
you can give him are so many additional temptations ; 
they are but snares to his feet, increasi|^g his danger. 
So it was with Absalom's good looks, and his elevated 
station above the community. 
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It IS pliiin also that lie had a' towering ambition, and 
a high spirit, that would brook no check, unleBB it was ia 
the way of hypocriaj. 

Who does not eee that all theae oircumatancea, com- 
bined, were enough to drive any young man headlong 
into destruction ! 

4. For aome time, however, we hear nothing very 
remarkable of him. Theae fearful elements in his 
character were fermenting in secret, and ripening for 
iheir work. At length they broke out. We learn 
that his own brother, Amnon, had deeply offended 
him ; and ihia was the signal for him to enter on hia 
career of cruelty and treachery. Under the habitual 
show of good-nature, he invitea his brother Amnon to 
a splendid feast lie had prepared for the purpose. 
Amnon came. In the height of pretended friendship, 
while the guesta sat around the table, and all went on 
merrily, Absalom gave the secret aignal to his servants ; 
the blow was struck, and his brother fell dead before 
his face. Then there was affright and confusion. The 
king's Bona rose up from the bloody feast in dismay, 
and fled, not knowing whose turn might come nest. 
Absalom, himself, knew that the avengers of the law 
would EDon be in pursuit, and he too fled, to escape 
justice, into a foreign country, where he dwelt three 
years. 

5. At the end of that period, hia father, king 
David, was overpersuaded to let him return; but he 
could not consent to see the face of his guilty son ; 
there were too many recollections associated with it. 
He remembered the murder of poor Amnon, He 
could forgive Absalom ; but that waa all ; he could not 
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bear the sight of him. ** Let him turn to his own 
house," said the king, ** and let him not see my face." 
Absalom came back, shut himself up in his own house, 
and nourished his wrath in secret, against the king, 
his father, all under a fair outside show of submission. 
After two years spent in this way, he contrived, by the 
intercession of his friends at court, to obtain his father's 
leave to appear before him. The heart of the old man 
could hold out no longer, and he called for Absalom. 
*' And Absalom came unto the king, and bowed him- 
self on his face to the ground before the king ; and 
the king kissed Absalom." All was forgiven ; the 
past blotted out; and the son restored to his place 
among the members of the royal family at the palace 
and at the court. 

6. What did Absalom do now to repay his father 
for this generous forgiveness and reception to favor 
and confidence? He used the privileges to which he 
had been restored only as an opportunity to lay a 
plot of treachery worse than the former. He was 
stung by the humiliation to which his haughty spirit 
had been subjected ; he was determined on a revenge 
that should be felt, like a shock, through the whole 
kingdom. He undertook to steal the hearts of the 
people, and then to raise the standard of rebellion and 
usurp the throne. For this purpose he entered on 
the hypocritical course which we described in the be- 
ginning of our remarks. He prepared himself chari- 
ots, horses, and servants, to dazzle the multitude. 
He took his place at the gate, gave his hand and his 
warmest salutation to every person in the crowd, inquired 
nto their affairs, humored their prejudices, told them 
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that their cause was just, — but alas I tliat there was 
none to do them justice ; and lamented, for their sakes, 
that he himself had oot authority to set these things 
right. The bait took with the multitude. By art, by 
consummate hypocrisy, by boundless flattery, he atole 
tlie hearts of the people and succeeded In his wicked 
dceigns after the terrible way that wickedness commonly 
succeeds; that is, with a fair prospect of success to 
draw him on, toiling, grasping at the glittering prize; 
and, just when it seems to be reached, destruction, 
like a thunderbolt falls, and the scene is closed. 

7. The sequel of this story is an exemplification of 
die truth, which It is so hard to make people believe, 
that the eye of God is upon all the ways of men to 
render unto every one according to the fruit of his doings. 
God makes use of the very success of the wicked to 
punish and destroy them. Absalom bad already suf- 
fered a hundred-fold more anxiety and trouble to keep 
up false appearance*, than it would have coat him to 
become the good man he tried to paas himself off for. 
The last five or six years had been a source of constant 
suffering with him. lie had lived in banishment ; he 
had hecn a prisoner in his own bouse, shut out from 
the sight of his equals, — fit punishment for his 
Crimea. 

S. But ti{ier eo long a time, he seems, at length, on 
the point of carrying all his projects, and of repaying 
hinieclf for all he had suffered. The deluded people 
mre won over ; ihey gather around him and follow his 
Imnner io rebellion. The shout of war is raised from 
city t>J city ; his army swells with the coming throngs ; 
wul ail bids fair for his daring attempt. He drives his 
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old father broken-hearted from his capital. As David 
walked up the steep of Mount Olivet in his flight, 
we are told that he went barefoot, his head covered 
with a.<ihes, — weeping as he passed along, and his 
few followers weeping with him, at the remembrance 
of that son whom he had so generously pardoned. 

9. But the Justice of Heaven was not asleep ; it was 
awaiting the crisis to strike. The two armies met in 
battle. In the midst of the fight, Absalom was smitten 
through by the spear of the very man who had procured 
his j)ardon in former times for the murder of his brother 
Amnon. That was the winding up of the drama. 
Great talents, unequalled advantages of person and 
birth, ending in nothing but shame and abomination. 
A whole life spent in plotting, and toiling, and vexation, 
just to secure a total failure, at last, of every object he 
had pursued, and to bring down on his head a doom 
that should be held up to all after ages as a fearful 
warning. How unsearchable are the judgments of 
God, and his ways past finding out I Men turn a deaf 
car to the report of them ; they heed not the admoni- 
tion that is perpetually resounding through earth and 
heaven ; but those judgments are always hanging over 
the wilful offender, and watching the time to fall with 
the greater effect. 

10. We shall not attempt a formal application of the 
moral and religious lesson which this brief Scripture 
narrative enforces. For the narrative itself speaks 
with a more powerful voice than that of any human 
preacher, and addresses its instruction more directly to 
the heart. May it be sanctified to us all 1 Amen. 




After TnESE Things bid King AiusijEBra promote Haman 
THE Son of Hammedatha, tiie Agaoite, akii advanced 
Him, and set his Seat above axl thm Princes that 
WERE WITH Him. And au, the King's Sehvants, that 
WERE IN the King's Gate, bowed, and heveeiinced Ha- 

MAN ; FOR THE KiNQ HAB 

— EOltisr, 'id. 1, 2. 



It would be difficult to find a more impressive lesson 
tlmn we have in the history of -this Haman, whose brief 
pareer ia naiTated in the Book of Esther. If we follow 
out his experience, I think we shall see that it demon- 
etratea one moral truth, which ia of the utmost import- 
ance in the conduct of life, but which is among the very 
hardest ones to make people thoroughly believe. I 
mean, the truth that a man's happiness does not consist 
in his outward circumstances ; that all the advantages 
of what is called good fortune, may be no favor, — may 
bring nothing but wretcliedness, instead of adding any- 
thing at all to one's comfort. 

I am sensible that this idea may seem an absurdity to 
mere practical men. Should we begin our discourse by 
biying it down, at once, as our proposition, that no 
worldly prosperity can, of itself, so much as contribute 
our enjoyment, or convenience, — neither wealth, 
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nor even competence, nor distinction in society, 
honors, nor succeas ia our pursulta, — should we say 
that all these huve no inHiience, — no necessary influence 
on our happiness, it would doubtless be thought an ei- 
trnvagant assertion. It would seem to be so. " What, 
— would not a competence, at least, of this world's 
goods, make us more comfortable, than we could bo 
without? Would not some little share of social dis- 
tinction render our lives more pleasant? Whatever 
mi^ht be tlie case with others, we feel that with ourael 
these advantages would do no harm. We long for 
them ; they are among tlie chief objects of our desire ; 
they would certainly be blessings to us." 

I will not deny that they might be so ; but if they 
BO, it must be on one condition only; that our hearts 
are, in the first place, right before God and man. Then, 
good fortune may prove a blessing to us. It may seem 
that this has very little to do in the case. But what I 
contend for, is this, that whether worldly prosperity 
■ahall malic us happier or not, or whether it shall make 
UB more wretched, depends on our characters, — wholly 
on the state of our minds. Here, within us, is the ele- 
ment that determines the whole. If we be happy, oui 
happiness must be in our hearts. It can be nowhere 
else, — neither in our stock, houses, nor lands. It doea 
not oomo from without ; it springs from within. And 
there never wns a greater mistake, than to reverse this 
rule, as we are very prone to do, in practical life. 

You will not misapprehend me, my friends. I have 
uo intention to disparage the good things of this world. 
If our dispositions and habits be right, — if we have all 
the requisite preparations of mind, the good things of 
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this world will un question ably be a convenience, — tbey 
may be of great advantage to us, — thougb to this end, 
we muat, at all events, take the most diligent heed, that 
we enjoy them with strict moderation. But, then, 
there are hundreds of examples around us, in actual life, 
which show, with appalling clearness, that where the 
heart h corrupt, where it is filled with ungodly paaaions, 
it is out of the power of fortune to give any enjoyment, 
or to afford even a temporary gratification. In such 
cases, there is an evil within, that more than counteracts 
all the favorable circumatancea without ; and soraetiniea 
turns them into the most fearful cursea. 

Alas I how apt are we to deceive ourselves, in this 
respect 1 People are always ready to judge that those 
are the happy men, who are the fortunate men. You 
hear this asserted, or implied, in every day's conversa- 
tion. If there be any of us, who are inclined to this 
most pernicious error, this moat corrupting error, — 
come, I pray you, and let us learn wiadom from the 
history of Haman. 

We select his case, because, who was ever more for- 
tunate than he? It was the lot of Haman to be the 
favorite of a powerful monarch, who reigned from India 
even unto Ethiopia, over a hundred and seven and 
twenty provinces. The king advanced him, and set his 
seat above all the princes that were with him. And all 
the king's servants that were in the king's gate, bowed 
and reverenced Haman ; for the king had so commanded 
concerning him. Rather hollow reverence, perhaps, 
founded on this motive. But how many looked up to 
the happy favorite, with envy ! And it ouglit to be 
observed, that to be envied is no small gratification to a 
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man's prido, because this is an acknowledgment of a 
Bupcriority, on his part, which the enviers despair of 
attainiiifj. What multitudes there were, in Persia, who 
wished themselves in Ilaman's place ; who fancied that 
if his splendid lot had but fallen to them, they should 
bo blessed to the utmost measure of earthly desire I 
Ilaman's name was the one engrossing theme that rang 
throughout all Persia, from India unto Ethiopia. 

He had risen, by a rapid ascent, to one of the highest 
posts of human ambition, — next to the king himself. 
Every time he came in at the royal gate, the assembled 
crowd bowed down before him, — all but one Mordecai, 
an old Jew, who sat there, and neither rose up nor did 
him reverence. But, then, what was Mordecai, among 
so nu nacrous and brilliant a throng ! The greatest offi- 
cers of the realm made their obeisance, with the zeal 
of practised courtiers. And when Haman had passed 
through the obsequious multitudes without, there was a 
new display of honors awaiting himin the palace itself. 
Uliero, ho ascended to the side of the throne, and took 
his place above all the lords and princes of the empire. 
It must have been a dazzling scene of pomp and glory. 
And Ilaman had a keen taste to appreciate these dis- 
tinctions. Was he not a happy man ? 

Yet there was one weak spot in his heart, which, it 
might have been foreseen, would render all this brilliant 
fortune but an occasion of perpetual annoyance to him. 
One weak spot, that was all ; and rather a pardonable 
weakness, too, in the beginning. He was vain, child- 
ishly vain, of ostentatious parade. Not the worst fault 
this, in the world. But, then, it was a matter of 
course, that every new token of honor served to inflame 
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f his vanity into a craving for wider admiration. Like a 
. diaeaseil appetite, it grew more and more hungry, vora- 
(U0U9, by the attempt to satisfy it. Is it not a hard 
condition of frail human nature, that the love of tlieso 
advantages, the very love by which alone they can be 
enjoyed, — should become fatal to our peace, If in- 
dulged? There waa nothing wanting to Haman, but a 
right disposition. Everything external was already as 
bright as a morning without clouds. We find him re- 
counting his immense riches ; so, it appears, he had 
wealth enough to support him in his lofty state, — no 
anxiety on that score, nis influence over the king was 
unlimited ; and conaeijuontly hia influence over the ad- 
ministration of the empire. Whatsoever he desired, 
no matter whether reasonable or unreasonable, his re- 
quest was always granted. He was virtually Lord of 
all Persia. He became oflTcndcd with old Mordccai, 
the Jew ; and how readily did he find means for signal 
revenge I He only breathed a word of suspicion 
(courtier-like) into the royal car, and the monarch at 
ODce issued the wished-for decree, that all the Jews 
tlirougbout his dominions should be destroyed. It is 
aaid that revenge is sweet. Haman's was a splendid 
revenge, — a whole race to be massacred, for one in- 
dividual's offence against the proud favorite. Would 
not that make others fear and tremble before him ? And 
oow, to crown all his gathering honors, he was invited 
hy the queen to a banquet she had prepared for him 
[ tfio idol of all hearts, — only for him and the king. 
, Uone else, not even a single prince of the empire, was 
f deemed worthy of the distinction. May we not say, 
L.A11 hail, to Haman, the favored child of fortune? 
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I really think it would be difficult to conceive of a 
greater acruinulation of worldly success » honors, riches, 
intliienee, and power, than had gathered around him, at 
tills juncture. 

And, now, did it do him any good? — in the very 
moment when he was basking in the full sunshine, did 
it do him any good ? We do not ask, whether it made 
him a happy man on the whole ; because we already 
know too much of him, to leave this point doubtful. 
Hut, did it do him any good at all at the very time? 
lie will answer this question himself, if we will but let 
him have an opportunity ; if we take him away from the 
public gaze, and follow him into the privacy of his own 
family, where he unburdens his heart of its pent-up 
feelings. *^ When he came home, he sent and called 
for his friend and Zeresh his wife. And Haman told 
them of the glory of his riches, and the multitude of 
his children, and all the things wherein the king had 
promoted him, and how he had advanced him above the 
princes and servants of the king. Haman said, more- 
over. Yea, Esther, the queen, did let no man come in 
with the king unto the banquet she had prepared, but 
myself; and to-morrow I am invited unto her also with 
the king. Yet all this availeth me nothing." Never 
did heart speak more truly 1 During the day, while he 
stood in public, playing his part at court, and knew that 
the eyes of the world were upon him, he managed, no 
doubt, to appear at peace with himself, dressed his face 
with the look of self-satisfaction and self-sufficiency. 
But now that, he has escaped, a few hours, from this 
false parade, this cruel parade, he can bear the torment 
no longer. He cannot keep it to himself; he must 
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apeak out, for liis heart is full. *' AH this arailetli me 
BothiDg 1 " That was a voice from the lowest depths of 
hia natare. What a fearful lesson Is there here, of the 
utter ineuflSciencv of all that fortune has to give ! There, 
you see is its emptiness laid bare. 

What was the matter vrith Haman? What otct- 
wheliuing calamity had befallen him, that could blast all 
his fortune at once ? It is mortifying to say it ; but 
ench is the human heart, in certain moods, that the most 
trivial cifcnmstance, which a man would ordinarily take 
no notice of, which he would be ashamed even to men- 
tion, b enough to render the whole world of no avail to 
us. Hanian's only trouble was, that old Mordecai, the 
Jew, would not make obeisance to him, when he en- 
tered the royal gate, *' All thia avalleth me nothing, 
so long as 1 see Xtordecai, the Jew, sitting at the king's 
gate." O insupportable afSiction, indeed I O worthy 
cause of a great man's distress ! One old Jew sits at 
tl>e king's gate ; and that ia enough to drive Haman 
nrad. The most lavish gifts oF fortune can do hiro do 
guod, BO long as the old Jew sits there. 

Or, (o speak more correctly, HamaD*s dispoeltion was 
luch, that he could not enjoy his advantages, under any 
poaeible circumstances. He thought bis trouble arose 
from seeing Slordecai there ; but that was not it. The 
difficulty was in his own heart ; and if Mordecai had 
been out of the way, something else, just as trifling, 
would have been as fatal. His temi)er had become 
perverw ; you see how it had grown up from that small 
beginning. That one weak spot has become a cancer, 
gnawing nt his \'ltaU, the whole tenor of his feelings 
waa now wrong; and for such a man, "There is no 
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peace, saitli my God." All this is to be charged to Lis 
good fortune, so called. 

The true state of the case was this : Haman was 
naturally proud. And tlien, his wonderful success, his 
extraordinary honors, had but aggravated his pride, till 
it became unbounded in its demands, and nothing under 
heaven could satisfy it. Is not that a terrible condition 
for a man to be in ? Better for Haman, if he had never 
succeeded. Better for him, if he had been a poor ob- 
scure rustic, drudging in the fields. Then, he might 
have been happy, like thousands of other rustics in 
Persia. It is probable that in the outset, the neglect 
of Mordecai would not have disturbed him a mo« 
ment. But, now, the whole realm might bow down to 
him, — the commoners, the officers, the lords, and the 
princes ; royalty itself might stoop to do him homage ; 
but this would only make the matter worse. For so 
much the less could he bear neglect from the most in- 
significant creature on the face of the earth, indeed the 
more insignificant the more irritating. Yes ; Haman 
the rich, Haman the king's favorite, Haman the highest 
subject in the realm, reaps no other fruit from his amaz- 
ing fortune, than utter wretchedness. Let the unthink- 
ing crowds envy him, if they will ; there is not a slave 
in all Persia, more miserable than he, — he, with that 
gay, placid face of his, which, as for penance, he is 
compelled to wear in public, — and a heart, beneath, 
bursting with vexation. 

It would be easy, my friends, to show that a haughty, 
vainglorious man must always be his own tormentor, 
place him in what circumstances we will, — but more 
especially, if he rises in the world. That is the worst 
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thiDg possible for him. How many there are, bleat, — 
as the world calls it, biest with riches and distinction, 
whom the sight even of a garment a little more fashion- 
able than their own, is enough to make wretched for 
whole weeks, more wretched than the hutless laborers 
OB yonder railroad 1 How many, who pass their Uvea 
on the tenter-hooka of jealousy, lest somebody out- 
shine them, or somebody withhold the deference they 
crave ! Now, what comfort to them, I pray, is their 
worldly advantage? it ouly makes them miserable. Or, 
ratlier, their foolish pnde, which has grown with their 
good fortune, makes them miserable. God has so con- 
stituted our nature, that there is no perversion of his 
g^fta but must bring its punishment with it. 

We need not, however, pursue this train of reflection. 
There is another thing we wish to observe : This one 
passion, pride, — when it has been well-fed, and pam- 
pered, and grown exorbitant, it becomes like the devils 
that possessed the people, of old. It draws to itself a 
legion of other devils. Pride has been called an unso- 
cial vice ; and in one sense, it is so. In another sense, 
it is toosocial, — itis gregarious. It cannot, very long, 
dwell alone, but calls up other passions, worse than 
itself, and gatlicrs them in throngs, into the heart. 
Happy would it have been for Haman, — comparatively 
happy at least, — if he could have endured the torment 
of hia pride without arousing other furies within him. 
But this could not be, in the nature of things. When 
hie vainglorious pride was wounded, by the neglect of 
Mordecai, it stung him to revenge, — it stung him to 
madness. He hated the old Jew ; he was full of wrath ; 
hia rage had no bounds, — though he was obliged to 
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restrain himself before the court, for decency's Bakei? 
He scorned to exhaust hia malice on Mordecai alone ;■ 
all the Jews, throughout the wide dominions of kin^' 
Ahasuerus, should feel the blow, in one day of sweep- 
ing vengennce. It was at this juncture, and in this' 
frntne of mind, that he went home to give vent to hia 
anguish in his own family. Ko wonder the wretchei' 
man exclaimed, " All nay riches and honors avail me' 
nothing," 

We have seen what effect his prosperity had upon him,' 
at the very period wJien it shone brightest, before the' 
skies began to be overcast with threatening clouds. He' 
has already suffered, suffered intolerably, in the full' 
blaze of his glory. But the scene is beginning to 
change, with him. God is about to punish this haughty,, 
wicked, ruthless man, in one of the most terrible ways 
that divine justice ever resorts to ; and that is, by leav- 
ing himlo his own course, — letting him, now at length, 
gather the harvest he bad sown and cultivated with eO' 
much vexation of spu-it. 

The first reverse be met with, can hardly be appre- 
ciated, unless we keep in view bis overweening pride 
and remember that it had now grown aa acutely sensi- 
tive as an inflamed sore. The circumstances were these : 
The king was told that one of his subjects had done 
much service to the government ; and he wished to show 
him some public mark of regard. He called Hanii 
advise ; naked bim, " MHiat shall be done unto the maa 
whom the kingdeligbtetb to honor?" Haman's vanity 
led him, of course, to appropriate the allusion to himself. 
Who, but himself, could be meant by the man whom 
the king delighted to honor. So, he answered accord- 
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ingly, let the man be clothed with the royal apparel, 
and eel upon the kmg's horse, and let one of the noblest 
of the princes marshal him the way through the streets 
of the city, leading the horse and proclaiming, — "Thus 
shall it be done to the man whom the king delighteth 
to honor." The king approved of the suggestion ; and 
Haman'e heart swelled at the thought of the new honors 
about to fail upon him. Oh, how glorious, to have a 
prince serving as hia menial, in the face of the whole 
city; while he himself should be conducted onward, 
like a god, receiving universal incense I If the ground 
bad opened to the centre beneath liis feet, he would not 
have sunk deeper than he did, when the king replied, 
" Take Mordecai, the Jew, clotiie him in the royal ap- 
parel, set him on the king's horse, — and do thou, 
Haman I lead liim through the city, and make the 
proclamation accordingly. It was Haman's own device I 
Tliis reflection must have shot a pang through his heart, 
as hitter as death. He act the part of a slave, in public, 
to the very man whom he hated above all the world I 
This, then, was the ret^ult of his ambitious scheming I 
And, now, behold the once haughty, pridc-swollen 
favorite, inarching through the pndlcss crowds, doing 
public lionors to the old Jew, whom he had marked fur 
destruction, and proclaiming, at every pause in the deaf- 
ening shouts, "Thus shall it be done to the man whom 
the king delighteth to honor." Long live king Ahas- 
uerus I Long hve Mordecai ! And let Human be his 
servant, to hold his bridle, and to cry his honors aloud I 
Ent we shall not follow Haman to the closing scene j 
we stop at the point where his fortune deserted him. 
!be history of Ins prosperous days, is lesson enough 
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for us. So truly does it exemplify the progress of 
human passions, and their ulterior consequences, that, 
like an anatomical preparation, it may be used to illus- 
trate every conceivable case of similar disorders of the 
heart. They begin by destroying our peace of mind, 
in spite of all that fortune can do, — fortune is but an 
aggravation, — and they seldom end, till they have in- 
volved our external condition also in ruin or perplexity. 
The grand, the paramount truth, which is the most 
important for us to know, and which we are the slowest 
to learn, is this : It is not in outward circumstances 
that happiness has its seat, — neither in stock, houses, 
lands, nor fame, — but in the breast. According to the 
state of the mind must be the essential condition of 
every person. This is the true philosophy. He who 
knows it not, is neither acquainted with himself nor has 
learned how to live. It is the mind, which determines 
all ; everything beside is but appearance, often decep- 
tive, never substantial. 
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OR, 



THE GEOUND OF ACCEPTANCE WITH GOD. 



Thebe was a certain Man in Cesarea, called Cornelius, 
A Centurion of the Band called the Italian Band, a 
devout Man, and One that feared God with all His 
House, which gave much Alms to the People, and 
PRAYED to God always. — ActSy X. 1, 2. 

On reading the account here given of Cornelius, and 
of his religious experience, we find that it presents to 
us several important truths with respect to the ground 
of our acceptance with God. And it is chiefly on this 
account, — on account of the light it throws on this 
subject, — that I have selected the text for the present 
discourse. 

There was a certain man in Cesarea called Cornelius, 
a centurion, of the band called the Italian Band, — a 
devout man, and one that feared God with all his house, 
which gave much alms to the people, and prayed to 
God always. 

1. Let it be observed that Cornelius was at this 
time a heathen. He had been brought up in pagan- 
ism ; and his mind had not yet been enlightened with 
the truth of the gospel. He had probably never heard 
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it preached. lie was an officer in tliat part of tlu^ 
Eoman army which was stationed at Ceaarea, the Itoroot^ 
capital of Judea, which was kept there in order to hold 
the Jewa in subjection. He was a centurion ; that ia, thai' 
commander of a company of soldiers. It ia perfectly 
evident, from the whole tenor of the narrative here, 
that CorneliuB was not, aa yet, a heliever in Jesua 
Christ. It Ia probable that be had heard something of 
him by the various reports that were circulated in the 
neighborhood of the place where he was stationed ; but 
it ia clear enough that he knew nothing definitely of 
Christ, at all events, and that he had no faith in hira. 
Cornelius was atiU an unbeliever ; not through wilful- 
ness or perversity, but tlirough want of an opportu- 
nity to know the truth. He was like a great many 
heathens in our day, who never have had a chance to 
be informed of the truth as it is in Christ, and whoj 
therefore, continue in heathenism. 

2. And yet Comeliua wasagood man ; he was a truly 
religious man in the aight of God, notwithstanding his 
ignorance of Jesus Christ. St. Luke has drawn hie 
character here in four lines, " He was," says the evan- 
gelist, " a devout man ; one that feared God with all 
his house, who gave much alms to the people, and who 
prayed to God always." Such Is the description St.. 
Luke here gives of him. Is not this certainly re-, 
markable, considering that Cornelius was not yet a, 
Christian, in point of faith, and that he still continued 
to be involved in the darkness of heathenism? We 
sometimes hear it represented that a heathen cannot be 
approved In the sight of God, let his moral character 
be what it may. How does this agree with the matter 
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of fact here before us? If I miatalce not, a great many 
of the motiBes which aje urged on people to contribute 
to Foreign Missions, are drawn from the idea that all 
heathens are shut out from the favor of Grod on account 
of their blindness, and that they must be forever ex- 
cluded unless we send them the gospel ; that whatever 
be their present conduct, good, bad, or indifferent, in 
the judgment of men, they stand all condemned to- 
gether in the judgment of Heaven, because they ni-e 
not Christians, tlirough want of opportunity ; that even 
their apparent virtues avail them nothing before the 
throne on high ; and that their prayers and other 
religious observances are an abomination with God, 
however sincerely offered. 

3. Xow this is a mistake. It ia directly against the 
views of the inspired writers. It is directly against the 
feet before ua, as yon will see by what I am now 
about to mention. The very next incident which we 
find stated here is this. Cornelius aaiv, in a vision, the 
angel of God descending, who said to him, " Corne- 
lius, thy prayers and thine alma are come up for a 
memorial before God. And now send men to Joppa, 
and call for one Simon, whose surname ia Peter ; (he 
lodgeth with one Simon, a tanner, whose house is by 
the aea-siJe ;) ho shall tell tliee what thou oughteat to 
do." That is, he will preach to thee Jesus Christ, 
The meaning is, that Coruelius lacked this one thing, 
and that Peter, if sent for, would communicate to 
him ; but still, that he was approved of God for what 
he had already dune, and for the character that be already 
possessed. Notwithstanding his present ignorance of 
I €bat truth which Peter was to declare to him, he w&a 
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even now a devout man ; one that feared God with all 
his house ; gave much alms to the people ; and prayed 
to God always. And we are told that these good 
deeds of his, — these alms and prayers, coming, as 
they appeared to have done, from a right motive, went 
up with acceptance before God. 

And as this good man, this pious heathen, was un- 
acquainted with the gospel, God sent his angel to in- 
struct him how he might obtain the truth that he lacked, 
in order to make him a Christian. *' Send for Peter; 
he shall tell thee what thou oughtest to do." Corne- 
lius's heart was already right; what he needed was 
Tcnowledfre, 

4. I suppose there can hardly be any occasion to 
say that, in mentioning these facts, we do not mean to 
intimate that all heathens are like Cornelius, or that 
they generally answer to his description. Far from it. 
They differ from each other, of course, just as all 
bodies of people differ among themselves, — some 
good, and some otherwise. But I mention his case 
to show that there have been heathens, and that there 
probably still are, who are accepted of God, notwith- 
standing their want of knowing and believing in 
Jesus Christ. If they are truly pious, and are faithful 
to what dim light they have, their imperfect offerings 
will not be despised in heaven, where the eternal rule 
is, to require according to what a man hath, and not 
according to what he hath not. 

There is, however, another point here that ought to 
be distinctly marked. We must be careful to observe 
that Cornelius had not, hitherto, had an opportunity 
to know what the gospel was ; no chance either to be- 
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lieve It or to reject it. That was a eufficient excuse 
for him. And it was on thia account that his want 
of faith did not prevent his alma and prayers from 
coming up with approval before God. Had the case 
been different in this respect, — had he firat heard 
Christ preached, and still persisted in unbelief, he 
would have been justly condemned, in ejiite of all the 
favorable appearanees that distingiaiahed him. If he 
had obatinately rejected the truth, when it was made 
known to him, it would have shown that his heart 
was wrong, and that his alms and prayers were 
not what thoy seemed. We must remember that 
his case was very different from ours, for we have 
always had the gospel of Christ declared to us, and 
have been under constant obligations to receive it. 
' ' He that believeth not the Son, is condemned already," 
said Christ, when speaking of those to whom he had 
been made known. 

II. We have followed the history of Cornelius up to 
the time when the angel told him to send for Peter at 
Joppa. 

1. Cornelius did so. St. Peter himaelf, though some 
twenty miles distant, had just been warned by a vision, 
to comply with the request. The Apostle had hereto- 
fore stood aloof from all Gentiles or heathens, think- 
ing it wrong to associate with thera, or to preach the 
gospel to them. His old Jewish prejudices made him 
regard them as abominable, and, as the Mosaic law 
expressed it, unclean. But that very day, he had 
Been the vision of a sheet, let down from heaven, and 
knit at the four corners, containing beasts, and fowls, 
and creeping things, both clean and unclean, as he 
I thera ; tlius teaching him that all those former dis- 
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tinctions between Jew and Gentile were- now done 
away, and that both were equal before God. St. 
Peter arose, complied with the request of the messen- 
gers, accompanied them to Cesarea, and entered into the 
house of Cornelius. '* Ye know," said he, ** how that 
it is an unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep 
company, or come unto one of another nation; but 
God hath shewed me that I should not call any man 
common or unclean. Therefore, came I unto you, 
without gainsaying, as soon as I was sent for. I ask, 
therefore, for what intent ye have sent for me." Cor- 
nelius related to him the message he had received 
from the angel, and added, ** Now, therefore, we are 
all here present before God, to hear all things that 
are commanded thee of God." Then Peter opened 
his mouth, and said, *' Of a truth, I perceive that God 
is no respecter of persons ; but in every nation, he that 
feareth God, and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
with him." After this brief introduction, the apostle 
proceeded to preach Jesus Christ to the centurion and 
the company assembled with him ; to inform them who 
the Saviour was ; what he had done and suffered ; and 
how God had ordained him to be judge of the quick 
and of the dead. When he had finished, Cornelius 
was convinced by the testimony. He, and all who 
were with him, believed on the Lord Jesus, and were 
that day received into the church. They were no 
longer heathens, even in the form of their faith ; they 
had now become Christians in belief as well as in spirit. 
Such was the result of the series of providences that 
belong to this narrative. 

2. Without dwelling on the result, however, let us 
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go back a little, and observe fbe infrodiictinn to St. 
Peter's discourse here. Before he had said a word to 
the centurion concerning Christ luid the gospel, before 
the centurion knew anything definitely, of these great 
Initlis, before he believed, — just as soon as Cornelius 
had related the approval which God gave of his prayers 
and alma, the apostle exclaims, " Of a truth, I perceive 
that God is no respecter of persons ; but in every 
nation, he that feareth God, and worketh righteousness, 
IB accepted with him." St. Peter menna thiit he saw 
these conclusions to be established by the case then 
before him ; as if he had said, " I perceive it to be so, 
by what you have now related." He saw that God 
did not regard Cornelius any the more unfavorably, for 
his being ignorant of Christ, and therefore an unbe- 
liever by necessity. He saw that God accepted the 
alma and prayers of a truly devout and pious man, 
even though he were a heathen through want of an op- 
portunity to know the truth. He saw that the Judge 
of all the earth was no respecter of persons on this 
account; that when the heathen Cornelius feared God, 
and worked righteousness, he was just as readily ap- 
prove<l of heaven, as the apostle himself was ; and 
•hat each of them was ausiverable only for that degree 
of light which had been given to them respectively. 
Ami he saw, likewise, that it was the universal rule of 
the divine government to judge men of nil nations 
omlcr every diversity of privilege, by the fear of God 
which they cherished, and by the righteousness thoy 
NCti^. These were the indispensable requisites, 
these were found, God approved, whether the 
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perBOn were a Christian, a Jew, or heathen; whepfl 
these were wanting, no faith nor other qualification 
could shield from the condemning sentence of Almighty 
Justice. 

in. The Buhject which I have thua laid before you, 
evidently suggests many weighty conaiderations. 

1. In the first place, it ought to bring directly hocne 
to ourselves, my friends, this univeraai rule of the 
divine government, in tlie form of a practical test. 

I suppose that every one in this congregation already 
believes in Jesus Christ as the Sou of God and Saviour 
of men. But, have we the fear of God and hU 
righteousness? That is the important question. Lrt 
ua try ourselves by this question, for it vitally concerns 
every one of us. If this be the ultimate rule of the 
divine government, as it evidently is, we must stand or 
fall by it. If any one should ask what constitutes 
these requisites ? What do these principles consist of? 
we have our answer here in the example of ComelluB, 
to which St. Peter referred. " He was a devout man, 
who feared God, and prayed to him always." This 
was one part of his righteousness that made him ao« 
cepted with his Maker. Can we claim it? And then, 
" he gave much alms to the people," or was benev<w 
lent, and did all the good in his power to his fclli 
men. This was the other part. These two go to* 
gether, fur they cannot be separated without destroying 
the essential virtue of both. One element is, a heart 
right toward God; and with this, a heart right toward 
mankind. Such is the righteousness here spoken of; 
and you see it is the same that our Saviour enjoined, 
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when he sunimed up all the diFJne requirements in two 
commaDcIs : "Thou shall love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart, and thy neighbor as thyself." 

2. There is another consideration which our subject 
euggests, of a more general nature, bearing upon the 
world at large, as well as upon ourselves personally. 
" He that feareth God and worketh righteousness ia 
accepted of Heaven," whatever be his nation, or party, 
or sect, or creed. . God is no respecter of persons on 
account of these diversities. He approves equally of 
all really good men, wherever he finds them, even 
though their understandings may be blinded by the 
most enormous errors, — I mean if they have had no 
reasonabie opportunity to discover those errors, and to 
Come unto the knowledge of the truth. Such is the 
doctrine of St. Peter, here ; such are the facts that be 
saw demonstrated in this case of Cornelius. 

We must extend our religious charity out far beyond 
the bounds that are usually prescribed to it, if we 
would follow the example of the inspired teachers. 
Here is a heathen accepted of God because he was a 
devout man, living a life of true piety to his Maker, 
fcnd of true benevolence toward man. And if we 
r Sod such a character among the heathens of our day, 
[for examples may be found there now, as well as in 
^the New Testament times, or if we find such a charac- 
among Mohammedans, or Jews, or in any other 
class of people under heaven, we know that the same 
rule holds good. That is what St. Peter means ; be 
makes the rule univers-Tl. If, like Cornelius, they faith- 
fully use the degree of light given to them, they are 
.accepted, though their light be ever so imperfect. 
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I have already observed that if they wilfully reject 
the truth where it is declared to them, it alters the 
case. There are thousands of heathens in our day, 
and there have been in all former times, who never so 
much as heard of Jesus Christ, and who, therefore, 
could not believe in him. Under these circumstances, 
faith in Christ is not demanded of them. To say, or 
to think, that they are condemned for an ignorance 
which they cannot avoid, is as outrageous as it is un- 
scriptural. It is one of the horrible absurdities of the 
anti-christian notion of endless misery. Let their 
hearts be right towards God and man, so far as their 
duty is made known to them, let them work righteous- 
ness according to the imperfect knowledge they have, 
and we know the charitable judgment that St. Peter would 
pronounce of them. God requires of them, not ac- 
cording to those privileges which they never had, but 
simply according to those they are blessed with. St. 
Paul says that **the Gentiles, who have not the law, 
when they do by nature the things contained in the law, 
are a law unto themselves." 

Yes, my friends, we must extend our religious charity 
out far beyond the limits that are usually allowed to 
it. We must remember that ** God is no respecter of 
persons, but that, in every nation, he who feareth God, 
and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him." 




CSDERIYING TENDENCIES OF THE HEART. 



Ajm Hazael bato, Birr what ! is thy Servant a Doq, that 
DO THIS GBEAT Thisg? — 2 Kingi, vui. 13. 



I. It waa in the reign, of Bentadad, king of Syria, 
tlint the prophet Elielia lived, and wrought Ins miraclea 
of healing, and of restoring the dead to life, 

Benhadad, himself, vetis at length tnken sick, in old 
DatnascuSi tlie capital of his kingdom. News came to 
him that the great prophet, Elisha, whom he had beard 
eo much of, had visited that city, and was then so- 
journing there. The king, on his sick-bed, called his 
chief servant, one H-izael, and said, " Take a present 
t in thine hand and go, meet the man of God, and in- 
I quire of the Lord by him, saying, ' Shall I recover of 
[ this disease?' " If Eenhadad had known, — if he had 
but suspected, what part this servant was likely to act 
in tliis new trust, he would have taken a very different 
course with him. If llie servant himself, had so much 
■B suspected what was in his own heart, and what it 
WW likely to lead him to, he would have begged to 
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be dismissed from the trust, and to be sent off out of 
the way of temptation. It is this trusted servant, this 
Hazael, whom I wish to present to you, as the most 
instructive character in the story, the most instructive, 
at least, for the purposes I now have in view. I think 
we shall find that his case exemplifies, with a clearness 
which we cannot very well shut our eyes against, how 
dangerous it is for a man to rely on his good resolu- 
tions, when he allows contrary tastes and inclinations 
to remain in his heart. Nothing is more common than 
for wicked men to resolve to do right, as if resolving 
would answer the purpose ; and it is just as common 
for their resolutions to be utterly unavailing ; because 
the habitual tendencies which . they indulge run in the 
opposite direction, and silently undermine all their better 
intentions, — make them over into the very character 
which they most dreaded to become. 

II. At the very time Benhadad was unsuspectingly 
entrusting him with the confidential message in which 
his life was involved, there was a secret germ in 
Hazael's heart, which was ready to spring up into 
treachery; though it appears to have been unknown, 
as yet, even to himself. Hazael was ambitious, — 
ambitious of power and state ; that was his natural 
failing ; that was the element of danger within him. 
For it ought to be observed, that a man is never in 
any moral danger, whatever temptations he is ex- 
posed to, unless he has some internal weakness which 
^ temptation can reach ; some corrupt inclination which 
temptation can inflame. This , internal element, in 
Hazael, was ambition ; and without him, or exter- 
nally, there were at this time some peculiar circum- 
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stances, whicb, though they might have had no effect 
on another niftn, were of the very kind to overcome 
Buch a man aa he. The circumstances were the follow- 
ing: Hazael had lived so long in courts, had been so 
intimate with the monai-eh, as one of his chief servants ; 
he had seen so much of public affairs, and had been 
entrusted with such a share in them as a subordinate 
officer, that he began to yearn after a little more author- 
ity, himself; would like to rule with his own hand. I 
believe this is the tendency with most men who belong 
to courts, or mingle in the intrigues of government. 
He could not but feel how pleasant it were to be, him- 
self, the master of all that power and splendor which 
were daily paraded before his eyes. Not that he had 
any thoughts, as yet, of stretching fortli Iiis hand and 
seixino; the crown by violence ; no, not yet. It always 
takes a great while to harden one's heart enough to 
meditate crime directly, without shuddering. He did 
not think of usurping ; at this stage in the business he 
probably had not even an expectation that the crown 
would ever fall to him in any way. But then it was 
an agreeable amusement for his idle hours; a kind of 
plensing revery with him, just to imagine such an event 
and to picture it out before his fancy, — how delightful 
it would be ! jnt aa we often solace ourselves with 
, building caatlea in the air, with conjuring up shadowy 
I in the future which we have no expectation will 
f be realized. It only serves to give secret scope 
r Tsnity or other passions. I suppose it seemed to 
f £hzM)I perfectly safe and perfectly innocent to indulge 
k ibeM delightful dreams, so long as he had no intention 
fcof putting them in execution. Who could say a word 
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against a mere play of the fancy that vras all shut 
up wilhin his own boaom where it could harm 
nobody? 

III. My friends, it was not bnocent in him to 
harbor these thoughts, even in secret ; no matter how 
closely he ahut them up there ; it was not safe, as yoa 
will soon see. He was uncouscioualy fostering a paa»on> 
that was likely to get the mastery over him before he- 
was aware. Do you not see that in any such case, by 
allowing one's self to think steadily on the favorit* 
object, dwelling upon it in revery and familiarizing it 
to the mind, associating it with a thousand charms that 
attract us, — do you not see the heart at length becomes 
fixed on what seems so desirable? and when the heart 
once gets fixetl on a wrong object we shall leave noth- 
ing unti-icd to obtain our wishes. It is dangerous, it is 
foolhardiness, for a man thus to sport witli temptation, 
in any shape. But alas ! men are very seldom aware 
of the first secret beginnings of temptation where it 
can be ao easily resisted. They thiuTi there ia no danger 
as yet, — no danger as long as the power of self-control 
remains, never considering that when this is gone, it la 
too late to profit by alarm ; and so, in their fatal secur- 
ity, they drift blindfold into the full current that sweeps 
all before it. In Haznel's case, there »ere a thousand 
other suggestions, evil suggestions, more dangerous still, 
lurking around him, ready to come up in his mind the 
moment he began to give way. (It ia to be observed' 
that the devil never lacks additional enticements to bring 
forward, just as fast as his dupea will bear them, when 
he once gets tliem to tamper with his snares.) Look at 
the circumstances in which Hazael stood ; see how they' 



codM not but operate on his temlencJcs to lead liiiu info 
crime! The king was now sick, — dangerously sick ! 
How nntunil to think, might he not die? Then, the 
throne would, of courae, be vacant, and someliody niuat 
eucceed, AVhy not himself, — one of the chief officers 
of the realm? Who, indeed, more likely ihnn lie? — 
Innocently, of course, and without violence; but by 
some good turn of fortnne, or at most by a little judici- 
ous management on hts part. 

4. Have you ever attentively studied the workings 
of liumvi nature? In that case you can see, before- 
hand, that, if Hazael allows himself to revolve these 
thoughts, though in the most concealed recesses of his 
bosom, — if he docs not put a stop to them at once, he 
will juat as surely become a traitor and a mui-derer, in 
the end, as he has an opportimity, — no matter how re- 
solutely he determines to the contrary. He dues not 
believe it, at this stage of the business ; you could not 
make him believe it, at this stage ; he would be shocked 
at the thought. But, from the very laws of human 
action, it cannot be .very long, now, before that right 
hand of his will make the attempt on the crown, — 
iinle» he immediately suppresses these wayward fancies. 
If he continues to indulge them in their play, — all 
hiiTnlc«e and innocent as he thinks them ; if he lets 
tbem grow Upon him, he will find that they gather into 
a terrible strength. He will soon find them too strong 
for all his better resolutions. It is not resolution that 
eon save him, with these deeper tendencies all the while 
ondcrmiRing (hat resolution. They will suqirise him in 

me unguarded moment. They will drag him into 
LeriiDc, to spite of himself. Tliey will drive him to 
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munler tiis kind master and lawful sovereign ; tliey will 
miike him climb over the corpse of hia king to Iha, 
throne ; and when he has once reached that pinnacle of 
his ambition, he will fill the land with bloodshed, ii 
order to maintain his hold. And what we saj of him, ii 
equally applicable to everybody who begins as he did, 
by tampering with wrong ; 1 mean it is equally applica- 
ble in principle ; adapting the remarks, of course, to tha 
different kinds of sin, whicli different persons pursue, 

5. Had anybody told Haznel, at that juncture, that 
this was tlie bloody career he was about to enter upon, 
he would have thought them mad. He knew better j 
he knew that he was incapable of such atrocioua vJl-, 
lany — (so he flattered himself!) He knew at leaeC 
that he had no such intention, but the furthest from it' 
possible. He meant to be an honorable, upright man. 
The worst that could be said of hira, as yet, was, that he 
had thought (within himself) how delightful it would' 
be if he only were king, by some good turn of fortune, 
— should Benhadad die in this aicknesB, — (which, 
however, he hoped would not be the case) . This wag 
all I And he could keep these thoughts confined in the 
secure depths of his heart, where they could not possi- 
bly do any harm, let the event be as it might. 

This was but a few days before the imprisoned senti- 
ments exploded in the honible crime for which he was 
preparing. He stood on the very brink of the abysa, 
but knew it not, and confided in the innocency of hia 
purposes. I think, my friends, that thus far we may 
rationally suppose him perfectly innocent of any deliber^ 
ate intention of crime. 

ti. Accordingly we find that he went, very obedi- 
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ently, to diacliarge the mission with which tlie king hud 
intrusted him to Elisha, without a thought of disloyalty. 
We are told, here, that he *' took a present with him, 
even of every good thing of Damascus, forty camels' 
burden, and came and stood before Elisha, and said, — 
Thy son, Benhndiid, king of Syria, hath sent me to 
thee, saying. Shall I recover of this disease? And 
Elisha said unto lilm. Go, say to lienhadad, Thou mayest 
certainly recover I [meaning, there was nothing in the 
nature of his sickness to prevent it.] Howbeit (added 
he) , the Lord hath shewed me, that he shall snrely die. 
And Elisha settled his countenance steadfastly on him, 
until Haznel was ashamed ; and the man of God wept ; 
■ — and said, I know the evil thou wilt do unto the 
children of Israel : their strongholds wilt thou set on 
fire, and their young men wilt thou slay with the sword, 
and dnsh their children. And Haznel said, But what I 
I thy servant a dog, that he should do this great 
So indignantly did he repel the suspicion ! so 
: that he should never be left to run such a 
!er of crime and outrage I But the man of God 
IT him better than he knew himself. The man of 
1 saw into his heart, and perceived what was work- 
Si tliere, all unconsciously to Hazael, — just as a clair- 
, it is said, may see into the vitals, and discover 
R there, which have not yet given any trouble ; 
b he knows will, in a few days, break out into 
There lay Hazael's heart open before the 
nphel'a eye. He saw, in it, those remote tendencies ■ 
i had not yet formed themselves into actual inten- 
u, but which would soon come out in that shnpc. 
r the seeda of ambition and murder there. They 
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had long been genninating, though Hazael had never 
supposed anything of the kind. They were now 
almost ready to break forth into light ; and still he was 
not aware of it, and would not believe it when told. 

Elisha broke off the profitless interview by telling him 
plainly, *' The Lord hath shewed me that thou shalt be 
king over Syria " ; and Hazael went away. 

7. From that hour Hazael's conduct appeared to 
change at once. The latent germs he had secretly 
cherished in his heart, began to show themselves in ac- 
tions, and in his general demeanor, — just as the seeds 
which the husbandman sows in yonder fields, after lying 
awhile to take strong root in the earth, suddenly shoot 
up and appear above ground ; a day, or a night is enough 
to make a total change in the appearance ; but it is only 
the outgrowth of what had been going on before in 
the hidden recesses underneath the surface. So it was 
with Hazael. He seemed, at once, wholly changed for 
the worse ; though he was only bringing out the ten- 
dencies that had long been operating within him ; and 
which, from the very first, if he did not suppress them, 
were as sure of changing him into a murderer and 
usurper, as the tares that are sown are sure to change 
the face of the field where they grow. 

And now, what I wish to have observed is, that there 
is no help for it, in either case, short of going down to 
the germs themselves, and rooting them up. If you let 
them grow, you can no more prevent the result, in the 
'human character, than you can in your tillage-lands. 

8. After this interview with Elisha, Hazael re- 
turned to his master. The king asked him, **What 
said Elisha to thee? And Hazael answered, He told 
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iat thou ahoddest surely recover!" — a most 
treacherous answer, — taking advantage of the form of 
the prophet's language, — the meaning of w;hich, how- 
ever, he knew, perfectly well, " He told me th.at thou 
ehouldest surely recover ! " You see that this wicked 
servant has now made up his miud what he will do ; he 
is ready for the murder. " And it came to pass, on the 
morrow, that Hazael took a thick cloth, and dipped it 
in water, and spread it ou the face of the king, so that 
he died; — and Hazael reigned in his stead." So, this 
nun, who, but a few days before, cried out with a hurst 
of virtuous indignation, " What I is thy servant a dog, 
that ho should do this great thing?" — has, at length, 
dune it, in spite of his original intentions ; and you have 
seen the gradual process of those tendencies within him, 
hy which he was sure, from the first, to do it, nolwiili- 
standing his resolves to the contrary, — notwithstanding 
his horror and resentment at the prophet for the sugges- 
tion. 

II. I have nowlaidbeforeyouthehistory of this man's 
fall, because I thought that it would, of itself, exemplify 
more forcidly than anything I could say, the important 
principle which runs through it, — the great law which 
holds in oil human conduct and character, and which it 
tlltutrates. 1 . viz : That tlie course of our lives and 
the ends at which we shall come, are directed, and deter- 
fniued, by those elements in our hearts which lie down 
below our definite intentions, — those morjtl elements 
out of which our inleutions themselves grow. It is not 
PO much the particular purposes which we consciously 
to ourselves, — it is not so much the resolves wo 
!, as to what we will do, or as to what we will not 



do, that prove effectual. It is tlie secret and often un- 
minded tendencies of our thoughts and affections, whicf 
govei-n the whole ; which first overcome the opposing: 
reaolutiona we had set up, and then carry us on in tlieir 
own current, like a noiselesa but all-sweeping tide. 
And the only way to change ocr character or secure our 
conduct is, to begin by fixing our notice on these gen- 
eral tendencies within us, and taking care of them. 
People commonly seem to think it enough for them 
to resolve, at any given time, what course they will 
pursue ; and that, then, they will be sure to pursue it. 
There never was a moi-e fatal delusion among men. We 
know that the world has been full of just such resoln* 
tions, which came to nought, because they were undeiv 
mined by the still lower currents of thought and feeling 
that sat in opposite directions, as in Kazael's case. 
There are thousands of such resolves, — good resolves, 
formed to-day, that will utterly fail, — thousands, that 
will be formed to-morrow, and everj' subsequent day, 
that wUl prove nothing more than a straw against the 
force of a river. Would that men understood the work- 
ings of their own hearts ! — would that they understood 
the law which governs them 1 — would they knew that' 
the tastes they cherish, the habits of feeling they in- 
dulge, the secret inclinations they allow to grow up, — 
in one word, the general state of their mind and char- 
acter, — that these are what determine their course,^ 
rather than their resolutions merely. This is the universal 
law of our nature. If Hazael was shocked at the part 
Elisha foretold of him, — if he did not wish to become 
the murderer of his master, and a bloody usurper, there 
was but one thing for him to do : not to resolve he 
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r would not, — so much lie did, and in vain, — bnt to siip- 
i the secret fiincies which he tliought be waj? so 

^<afelv amusing himself with ; but which were tending 
owarda the atrocities he afterwards perpetrated. It did 
a good for him to resolve that he wjuld not be "a 
rg. to do that great thing." if he let the inclination 

^grow in hia heart, be would do it ; and he did do it. 
2. Do you resolve to break off some vicious habit ? 
I fear that you will be disiijipointed in your effort, unless 
you go bact at once to the passions, or appetites, or gen- 
eral frame of mind, out of which that babit grew, — and 
correct the fountain-head. I have seen meu reform for a 
while, and promise well ; but wlio neglected to rectify the 
remoter source whence tlieir vices sprung, — who de- 
pended on the strengtli of their mere resolution to secure 
ihcni ; and they fell again. Their hearts proved too strong 
for their prudence. Many of you, I doubt not, have 
reiuihed, once and again, to attend more faithfully to the 
oonccnia of religion. But you still suffered your hearts 
to remain engrossed by the business of this world, its 
cures, or its amusements, — and your resolves came to 
nought, a^ you might have known they would do, had 
you understood this law by which the human character 
b dctcnnincd. Begin again, my friends; but begin nt 
the world ly-mindedn ess, which is the only obstacle in 
your way. Overcome that. Look to Him who is the 
Source of all Power, for strength to correct the way- 
ward tendencies of your hearts ; and you will find that 
bo rankvs the task easy to those who seek in earnestness 
and sincerity. 



NICODEMUS, 

OR, 

CO^'SCIENCE SACRIFICED. 



There was a Max of the Pharisees, named Xicodemus, 
Ruler of the Jews. The same came to Jesus by Night^ 
axd said unto Him. Rabbi, we know that Thou art a 
Teacher come from God. — John, iiL 1, 2. 

I. We do not find a very full account of Nicode- 
mus m the Scriptures; but the few notices that are 
given of him are such as to lay open his whole character 
to our view. We can see plainly enough what kind of 
a person he was. If we bring together the several 
hints concerning him, that are scattered here and there ; 
and if we then connect these, in our minds, with what 
we know of the circumstances and general state of 
things amidst which he lived, we shall be able to make 
out a tolerably full history of the part that he acted. 
The notices that we have of him are indeed few ; but 
they are so significant, so characteristic, that they tell 
the whole story, and leave no room for mistake, — just 
as a few touches, with a pencil, will sometimes bring 
out the whole picture to our eye, as well as if the 




' drawing were all filled up. I wiah to introduce Nico- 
I Genius to your acqufiintnuce and particular attention. 
You will find some very instruiitive leaaona in his 
^xitmple and fortune. 

I, TiVe leam that he was a somewhat distingiiiBhed 
xasan of his day and country ; lie was one of the rulers 
<:»f the Jews. "We are alito told, here, that he belonged 
*r«Dllic most popular anil venerated sect in Judea, — to 
«^ i IB Pharisees, — who outnumbered all the other sects 
«i» t tlie country put together, and who had almost the 
^^ entire away of Ihe religious community. 

Never was there a rehgious body, in the world, that 
*^';^«erted n greater influence on the mass of the people, 
t •"» nn did the Plianseee at that period ; never was there 
•* «^^»c that was held in profoundcr veneration by the mass 
"■*■ *^ ilie peo|)le. 

Xicodemua knew very well whom to belong to. 

ae thing that must have been peculiarly 

E'*~^si[irying to hia ambilion and pride of rank : We find, 

'^*-*in llie seventh chapter of thia goapel, that he had a 

•^^•*1 among the seventy-two elders and chief priests who 

^^■mjHiaed the great Council of the nation, — called the 

''•*»i!iedrim. Of courae, Le must have been looked up 

''* liy the people as one of their chief dignitaries ; ahd, 

*^*^oniing to the custom of the Jews at that time, he 

tn%44[ Imyg been addressed by the complacently elating 

■ mic of *t TfrtMi, Rahbi" wherever he went. You 

I '**»Jf imagine how flattering to him it must liave been, 

\ U>U« 10 have his place in the very liigheat rank of soci- 

I <*)*, to move with the aoleet few, to be saluted with 

K^ral rejipect, with titles of honor, and to enjuy the 

e of ihe public, — u great man 1 
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2. All this honor Nicodeaiua had at a veiy cheap 
rate. He had only to remain a Pharisee, as he had 
hitherto [irofeased to be j to appear as tlie Fharlseea 
did ; to act and speak as the Pharisees did ; to go with, 
them in their general policy ; to conform to their c 
toma ; to follow them to their solemn assemblies ; and 
to give them the countenance of his support. Th» 
was all that his honor cost him; or, at least, it ap- 
peared to the world that this was all he had to pay fot 
it. And a small price it was, — as everybody, who I 
much taste for this kind of eminence and distinction, 
will acknowledge, 

3. Now Nicodemus had a keen taste for this kind^ 
of popular honor, — a most exquisite taste for it. Too 
can see that he loved the applause of men with all his> 
heart ; that he loved it to such a degree that he 
absolutely engrossed by it. You can see that he had 
become a slave to it. And there, my friends, was i 
circumstance that changed the whole character of tbi 
affair. If you are at all acquainted with his hiBtoryj 
you will recollect that he sacrificed his conscience i 
order to retain and enjoy his worldly honor. And there 
is nothing more certain than that whoever does thia,, 
will sooner or later find that he pays for it a thousand 
times more than he ever anticipated or dreamed of. 

We have no desire to speak meanly even of humari 
applause, when it is not pursued as an end, — when i 
comes of Itself in the natural course of things as tb« 
consequence of virtuous enterprize. But, ray dear 
(riends, — do not be deceived : if it he acquired by anyi 
defection from duty, — by any swerving from the line of 
rectitude, it will prove a snare and a curse in the resultgf 
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just as surely as tho Ijiws by wlilcli God governs the 
world hold good. It cannot possibly be otherwise in 
the nature of things, 

I do not suppose that any of you are peculiarly liable 
to this fault ; but it may be duubted whether people in 
general have traced out thia matter to see how it works. 
You may see liow it naturally operates, if you proceed 
with me to follow out the experience of NicoJcmus. 
For we have now arrived at the point where his history 
begins to be involved in trouble, — in well-merited 
trouble. "Tribulation and anguish upon every soul of 
man that doetli evil, whether Jew or Gentile j for there 
w no respect of persons with God." 

4. Nicodemus sacrificed his conscience. Iiwliis heart 
be really believed that the doctrine of Christ was God's 
truth, all the while he was keeping up, before the world, 
the appearance and the profession of a regular Fhariaee. 
He maintained thai appearance, only because he feared 
they would wilhdraw their countenance from him, if he 
did Dot ; and eo he would lose his standing in society. 
Those popular doctrines of Pharisaism, which he sup- 
ported, and ornamented by his influential station and 
distinguished name, and which, in turn, supported and 
omnmented him hy means of " the loaves and flshes " 
nf oflice and worldly honors, — these were not the doc- 
trines he believed. When he went into the solemn 
equivocations of the Jews, and took part in their religi- 
ous eervice?, ho knew that that was not truly his place. 
When bo joined, as he was obliged to do, in the meas- 
ures and policy of the Pharisees, he secretly felt that he 
ought not, — that it was wrong. In his own heart he 
dt^piited the cause, but, then, for the sake of his dearest 
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idol, — human applause, — he submitted to it all, and 
called it very good, — a thing that ought to be sup- 
ported. He had to look as if he approved of the whole ; 
and to recommend it to others by his word and example, 
— or else he knew that he should betray himself. He 
had to give up his integrity at the very outset. 

5. Now, this was a tax, which the world did not 
know that he paid, and which they could not therefore 
reckon into his account. It was a vastly heavier tax 
than any which they did reckon on. Of all poor crea- 
tures in this world, there is none to be pitied more than 
he whose conscience tells him, day by day, that he dares 
not show himself with his true colors, that he is acting 
a false part in the sjght of heaven, untrue to himself, a 
slave to the eyes of others, and finally a hypocrite ! 
Who among us would bear this self-accusation, for all 
that life has to bestow ? Who would endure the daily 
consciousness that himself was a dishonest pretender, a 
heartless deceiver, filching a hollow reputation by false 
appearances? Who would bear the secret shame of 
knowing himself a coward, afraid to stand before the 
world in his own character? Now, we know, that all 
who attempt to play the part of Nicodemus, must bear 
this burden on their souls, from the very nature of the 
case. The world may approve, in its ignorance, of their 
real character ; but they cannot approve themselves; If 
they only knew beforehand the uneasiness of soul they 
would have constantly to endure in such a course, — if 
they could but foresee the self-reproach, and anxiety, 
and fear, that must always attend every species of hy- 
pocrisy, — they never would hesitate a moment to sacri- 
fice all the honors of this world, rather than their 
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conscience. When you begin to lift the veil from their 
hearts, and look in (here, do you not see that they pay 
(Icariy indeed for llieir bargain. 

6. But, my friends, tlie catalogue of their trials 
does not end here. There are otlier sufferings in reserve 
for them. Kow, human nature is eo constituted that 
men of this stimp cannot help having some desire for 
'what tliey really believe to be the truth, though they 
profess otherwise before the public. Like Nicodenius, 
tliey must, and they do, feel some interest in the cause 
which tlieir hearts secretly espouse, — and then conies 
the conflict in their souls between their honest senti- 
ments and their time-serving policy. Look at the ca^e 
of Xicodemus. How long must he have been harassed 
with tlus interoal conflict before he could bring his mind 
to the cowardly determination of choeing the night, in 
order to seek Jesus? How does it look, for such a 
proud-spirited man, one so honored as he, to shun the 
upcn light of day, — to plan stolen visits in darkness ? 
O, ye hovrs of the world ! how low ye will stoop ! 
TJic truth was, Nicodemua could no longer bear the part 
he himself was acting in opposition to his own real een- 
timcuta. See Jesus he must, and hoar him discourse. 
lie has kept awny as long as he could ; and now he 
tnu^t go. But how can he give up his honored standing 
in the world, and come down from tiie upper circles in 
whit'h he has hitherto moved. You sec, from the dispo- 
aitimi of the man, that he cannot part with these, at 
any rate; — he must preserve these, cost what it may. 
Accordingly, as all such characters would do, in a sim- 
3ar criais, he steals away clandestinely, under the 
•Itadc of night, — afraid of the veriest slave he might 
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meet, — lest liis visit sliould become bnown abroad, and 
be be exposed, — himself the most fearful slave of all ! 

7. It does not appear, however, that Nicodemus 
was exposed, I mean, at this time. It would seem, 
from the account, that he fortunately got through with 
this visit to Chriet, witliout detection, notwithstanding 
all liis fears. But there was another trying crisis awaiting 
him, that lie bad never probably anticipated. You will 
soon see that his difficulties were thickening around bim, 
aa tbey generally do with those who try to walk in his 
crooked path. I would remark that when people have 
once sacrificed their conscience for the sake of popular 
favor, tlie devil seems to delight in contriving occasions 
to vex and torment fbeni. Tbey soon find that they 
cannot go with the current, and maintain their assumed 
position, without joining in certain measures of abuse or 
ill-treatment of the very cause which they secretly revere 
in tbeir hearts. If you look around in the world, you 
will often see men reduced to this most painful dilemma. 
Their souls revolt at the thought of opposing what they 
really believe to he the tnith ; they had never calculated on 
perpetrating such consummate wickedness, — they never 
meant to go further than merely to stand aloof from all 
public connection with the true side, — not actually to 
abuse it in any direct manner; — tbey feel that every 
wound inflicted on tbe cause is a wound to tbeir own 
hearts. But the time comes, when they must go straight. J 
forward into this aggravated gnilt ; for if they bold ^adc.i 
tbey will lose all tbey have been seeking for, at so mucli 
expense. What shall tbey do ? It is sometimes eaidi 
that the Christian life is a cross-hearing way. Howeverl 
this may be, it is certain that their way is such. Witbl 
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tt patience worthy of a better cause, the poor slaves of 
popular favor take up their cross, and walk headloEg, or 
Buffer themselves to be driven ou reluctantly, into any 
abuse whatsoever that their leaders, who are in fact their 
masters, choose to have committed. It will not do for 
the poor slaves to hold back then ! 
-8. If you will look into the seventh chapter of 
iia Gospel of St. John, you will see that this was the 
irse which Nicodemuswas obliged to take, — very re- 
luctantly indeed. We are tliere told that tlie great 
council of rulera and chief prieats, of which he was one, 
sent officers to take Jesua, that they might put him to 
death. What a piece of work for Nicodemua to be en- 
gaged in, who was himaelf secretly a Christian I It doca 
not appear from the account, that he made an effort, or 
said a word to prevent the measure. From what we 
have seen of the man, you know that he would not dare 
to do it. He probably sat there in silence, hia heart 
palpitating with anxiety aa to how the matter would 
turn, — whether Jesus, whom he secretly regarded with 
much interest, would be arreated. If he ahould be, 
knew full well that the illuatrious prisoner would be 
lUght in there before the council ; and that he himself 
ifiuld be obliged to sit in judgment upon him, and take 
part in his condemnation I What a dreadful hour must 
rfiat have been to Nieodemus, while the officers were 
gone on their search, and the result was still unknown 
within the hall 1 At length the officers returned. Oh ! 
thank God, Jesus was not with them, — they had not 
arrested him. They made iheir report, — that they had 
seen him, and listened to his discourse. Like frank, 
feorleae men, they declared to the council, " Never man 
flpake like this man I " 
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9. Have you ever observed bow the Ijold, undnuntedi 
look, and fearless voice, even of one frank, independent: 
soul, will call forth a momentary glow of courage in the. 
most timid ! The answer of these honest, plain-apoki 
officers emboHened even the faint-hearted Nicodemus;^ 
and this great man, this Ruler of the Jews, this lionor-; 
able member of the Sanhedrim, now gathered courage 
to speak, in this favorable turn of affnira. an9 to ven 
ture the following very reasonable appeal to the council 
" Doth our law judge any man, before it hear him, and' 
know what lie doeth ? " Certainly, a very natural i 
gestion 1 It seemed as if there could be no danger in 
reminding them of so mucli. He did not go so fur aa^ 
to plead the cause of Christ, by any means ; he only, 
asked them, " Doth our law judge any man before it. 
hear him, and know what he doeth?" But, alas! in, 
saying this, he made the long-dreaded disclosure of his 
real feelings. The startled Pharisees caught the meaa-i 
ing of hia words, and turned upon him with the excla- 
mation, "Art thou also of Galilee?" — disposed are 
you to side with Christ, and to favor Iiis escape ? Had 
a clap of thunder broken over his head, he could not 
have been more dismayed than at this. He shrunk back 
on the exclamation, as a criminal would do from a fatal 
witness that should unexpectedly rise up against him, 

10. One cannot but pjty Nicodemus, unworthy as he 
was. He had sacrificed hia conscience ; he had lived in^ 
fear of betraying himself; he had trained his looks, hia 
speech, and his actions to conceal his real sentiments;, 
he had been a slave to the popular leaders ; and he had 
loaf his object, after all. Here he stood, at length, un- 
masked. He had been surprised in a moment of initd- 
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vertency, and let the veil fall from before his lieart. 
The Pharisees saw through him, and he could expect no 
more favor from them ; and he had neither courage nor 
honesty to be a Christian. From this time onwards, 
we hear nothing more of the honorable Nicodemus, ex- 
cept that he assist^ in burying the body of Jesus, after 
it was taken down from the cross. We now see how 
much he had to pay for his folly. 

II, I have laid the apparent history of this man before 
you, because I think it exemplifies, in a very instructive 
manner, the real nature of all overweening devotion to 
popular favor ; and at the same time shows how that 
weakness naturally operates with every one who allows 
himself to swerve in the least from the line of rectitude 
in order to gratify it. 

The tnith is, no man is capable of sufficient cunning, 
and foresight, and management to play through the 
part that Nicodemus undertook, without betraying him- 
self sooner or later. A thousand circumstances that he 
cannot anticipate, are daily occurring to expose him. 
In the language of sacred writ, <<The heavens shall 
reveal his iniquity, and the earth shall rise up against 
him." God is just, in all his ways ; and if we will but 
read the lessons that he is daily teaching us in his prov- 
idence and government, we shall see that nothing but 
truth and uprightness can stand the all-searching ordeal 
of his administration. 

5* 



EPHRAIM AND HIS IDOLS; 

OK, THB ^ 

METHOD OF GOD'S JUDGMENTS. 



Ephbaim is joinsd to Idols : let Him alone. — Hosea, iv. 17. 

I. If you read the whole of this book of the 
prophet Hosea, you will find that the larger part of it 
relates to the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 

1. You will find that these two countries , or states, 
were then in a deplorable crisis of irreligion and 
moral debasement ; especially the kingdom of Israel. 
And that the prophet, faithful to the solemn charge God 
had given him, recounts the prevailing vices and wick- 
edness, — specifies them in the most plain-dealing 
manner, and denounces on the people the certain pun- 
ishment of their corruption. ** Hear the word of the 
Lord," says he, " ye children of Israel; for the Lord 
hath a controversy with the inhabitants of the land, 
because there is no truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge (or 
acknowledgment) of God in the land. By swearing, 
and lying, and killing, and stealing, and committing 
adultery, they break out, and blood toucheth blood. 
Therefore shall the land mourn, and every one that 
dwelleth therein shall languish, with the beast of the 
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ff«7lJ,and with the fowls of beaTen; yea, ihe fishes of the 
s^si also ehall he taken awar." Such was the moral 
r<r>xii]ition of lerae) at that time. 

S. The kin^om of Israel as distinct from, that of 
jKS-^Iah coDBisted (as jon are probably awnre) of the 
t^ara tribes that had revolted from the original Con- 
fe-«:3eracy, and set np a eeparate ^vemment for them- 
es 1 Tes. Of these ten tribes, that of Ephraim waa 
tt»^2 principal. It was often regarded as comprehend- 
in ^^ (ilJ the rest ; aa Btanding for the whole king- 
<lc>K3j of Israel, because it waa the head. Probably it is 
to fce so taken in our text : " Ephraim, or the kingdom 
ot larael, is joined to idols." At fll events, this enor- 
ni«:»WB offence is expressly charged on the whole, in 
<*' "fc^r parts of the prophecy. The people had gone so far 
"• »-ebeUion against God, aa openly and professedly to 
■^■^wuDce him, in many cases. They became downright 
"^^^ lliens, and gave themselves up to actual idolatry, 
— *3ot merely to spiritual idolatry in their hearts, as 
"^» alas I too frequently do, hut to the worship of 
"^*1« made of wood and Btone. 

^i . It is worthy of remark that Jews, — natives of 
**^**.cl , — never did this, till they had first become 
tnor-fiughly and desperately abandoned, — morally, 
*' ^»ell ns religiously. The case was very ditferent 
"'^V* ihem, in this respect, from what it was with the 
^** 1 \e heathens, — who had been bom and brought up, 
w3 had passed their lives in idolatry, as the only kind 
•^ligion tliey were acquainted with ; who had never 
I omsq ftnght to know the one true and sole God- They 
f wglrt be correct in their morals, as some of them 
notwithstanding their mistaken worship ; fur 
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t heir consciences were not enlightened on this one point 
they might mean well in their ignorance, however grci 
their error. But not eo with the Israelites, when they 
became idolaters. They had hecn so carefully instructed 
from their infancy, and down through many generations, 
from time immemorial, that " the Lord their God waa 
one Lord ; " it had hecn so deeply inwrought into thrir 
whole education, above all things, never to bow down to- 
an image, that it was always the last thing they gave up. 
Native Israelites could not "join themselves to idola* 
till they had first broken over all other restraints, and 
gone headlong into eveTy kind of immorality and atro- 
cious practices. A*ordingly, you find here, that nil-' 
manner of vices and crimes are first charged against' 
them, — swearing, lying, stealing, robbery, lewdneaSj 
murder I and finally, to crown the whole, idol- 
atry. They had to pass through all stages of common 
wickedness before they could reach that. But at last, 
they had reached it, — the very lowest possible step 
fur them, in the downward road of desperation. What 
a picture docs the prophet present of the lawless- 
ness, and infamy, and corruption, — raging corrupt: 
that overspread the land of Israel I It turns one's heart 
sick to look at it I 

4. And now, let us ask, what kind of punishment, 
did the just God of heaven and earth adjudge to this' 
peo[de ? There were their crimes, all arrayed bcforft' 
him I What terrible means did he take to recompense 
them adequately for tlieir utter depravity, and open, 
avowed ungodliness? Listen, my friends; and fct the' 
answer sink into our hearts, — He punished them by. 
letting them alone I " Ephraim is joined to idols ; let 
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lone." And when that sentence wna once pro- 
nouDCeil upon them, there waa no danger hut they would 
execute the terrible work of Divioc Juatice upon tbcoi- 
eelyea, in the most terrible manner. How strange are 
the wjiya of God ! The very course which those sin- 
ners would unquestionably have wished might be taken 
with themselves, God did take with them, as their pun- 
ishment, — Jet them have their ovm way, unobstructed ! 
If they had been asked, at the time, " What they most 
fledired?" or, "How they could be gratified to the 
fullest extent?" they would undoubtedly have thought, 
— if not said, — " Give us an open field, and clear 
course ; do not stop us ; let ns follow out our career. "We 
want none of your remonstrances ; none of your ad- 
monltioDS for our good, aa you call tbem. We can 
take care of ourselves ; let us alone 1 " AniJ that was 
precisely what God did, in their case, — as he does Jn 
a great many other eases. 

5. Is it fjuite certain my friends, that the wish to 
let alone in our sins or follies, is altogether safe? 
If we may speak of the vengeance of God, in the 
figurative language of the Scriptures, — one of the most 
fearful means it ever resorts to, in the most deaper- 
ciisea, is this very method. We do not like, per- 
8, to be disturbed in the folly or wrong \vhieh we 
pursuing ; we hate reproof, because it wounds our 
and irritates our feelings; we cannot bear to be 
led ; we think we can do without those friendly warn- 
as they are called ; we resent the least suggestion ; 
say to ourselves, We have got along well enough 
ilherto; and so we shall in future, if we be not in- 
irfei'ed wiili. Above all things, we are anxious to 
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escape any timely punlslimcnt, th.it might block Qp our 
way from further indulgence. AdJ the cry of our hearts 
ia, Let ua alone ! Let ua alone 1 I ask you, my dear 
friends, are we wise thus to draw down upon our 
heads, — as it were with all our might, the most fear- 
ful judgments that God reserves for obstinate sinners, 
— and which he keeps as the last, to be resorted to, 
only when all other means have failed 1 " Ephraim is 
joined to idols ; let him alone 1 " It was giving hJoi up 
to tlie unbridled forces of destruction within him; it 
was like withdrawing the seal from the fountains of the 
Great Deep, and letting loose the windows of heaven in 
the old deluge ! 

II. It would be proper to apply this principle in two 
ways : to God's treatment of incorrigible nations, and 
to his treatment of obstinate individual sinners. 

1. We shall say but little as to the 6rst-named refer-, 
ence ; although the principle ia applied in our text, to tho- 
people in their national capacity. A3 we have already ob- 
eerved, Ephraim was not an individual, but the tribe of 
that name ; and it here stands, probably, for the whole 
kingdom of larael. The strange method of judgment 
expressed in our text, was the one God was about to 
take with that kingdom. When a nation becomes utter- 
ly corrupt in its public counsels, ambitious, regardlesa 
of God'a eternal laws ; when it tramples at once on 
the lawa of God and the rights of man, — and refuses 
to pay any respect to them, but sets its heart on extend- 
ing and perpetuating intolerable wrongs ; — when it has 
made up its mind to follow its passions and temporary- 
interests, instead of its conscience ; — after it has been 
reproved and warned of its iniciuities ; and still, so fnr^ 
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from repenting, or even pausing to consider, onlj ragea 
at admonition, and grows more brazen-faced against 
the moral sense of the world itself, redoubles its efforts 
to do evil, — there is yet one strange judgment in re- 
serve for it, which will, in process of lime, cloae up the 
scene; — and that is, to let it bave its own way 
through, unchecked ; " Let it alone ! " It is like letting 
loose the elements of destruction in nature. The whirl- 
wind and the earthquake shake the solid ground into a 
cloud of dust ; and leave the once flourishing region in 
ruins! This is the way God took, in ancient times, 
with incorrigible nations ; and modern history shows that 
he has not yet changed the oi-der of hla government in 
this respect. 

2. It ia not our intention, however, to enter into 
any particular illustration of the bearings which this 
principle has upon national affairs. Our object ia, to 
show how it applies to persons, fur our own admonition 
as individuals. A\ hen an individual enters upon a course 
of sin, and perseveres In it, there are comuionly two 
stages in his career, which may be plainly enough dis- 
tinguished from each other. At first, he enters upon 
it with many mis^vings. He also encounters the cen- 
mire of others, either in express words, or at least in 
tlieir looks and demeanor; and that gives him pain. 
He meets with obstacles ; and is almost resolved to 
Btopi he feels uneasy with himself and uneasy with 
lotbers, — he feels that there is something wrong in his 
■coarse. Sometimes he thinks he will stop ; but does 
J not. Soon, he grows sore under the reproofs he in- 
Icurs; becomes irritated and rcseniful. This is the 
[first stage in his disease. Then, if he perseveres, he 
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begins to liarJen himself anil to blind Iiis eyes ag&iid 
all conatquencea ; determines that he will have liia owi 
way, and makes up his mind to set all adviee, persna- 
eioii, and interference at defiance. This ia the second 
stage. And when he has arrived at this, he feels that 
the only thing to be shunned, is, not the sin, not the 
evil practice, but the interruption, the faithful rebuke, 
tlie friendly advice I Only stave these off, and all is 
well. These lie regards aa the enemies be has to con- 
tend against, and which he must silence or render of no. 
avail. 

3. O that we could have our' eyes opened, to sea 
what ia so perfectly plain in itself; that these reprooft 
and admonitions, and checks and obstacles, in erei^. 
wicked course, are really our best friends j that thejr 
are only interposed to save us from far more dreadful 
evils that we are slowly but fatally approaching I How 
long will it take us to learn that, to let us alone in the 
practice of any sin, or vice, or folly, is one of tlie last 
punishments ever resorted to, — much more to be 
dreaded than punishment in its ordinary form ! And 
God has, therefore, graciously provided, in the very 
nature of human society, that these checks shall meet 
the sinner, and be an inconvenience to him, — until he 
becomes utterly desperate, and ripe for destruction. 
It is not reproof, or check, that we should be afraid of; 
but of being let alone in our wrong. That is the last 
fatal symptom, like that of the physician and friends 
turning away from the bedside of the patient, when all 
further remedies are given over. 

4, The general principle which we have contemplated 
is BO plain, from what we all know and see in actual life. 
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ttiit it cannot be needful to illustrate it very fully, by 
descending to ita particular applications. We shall only 
just refer to its operation in the case of the common vices. 
Let me ask, " What is the greatest evil you can inflict 
on tlie dissolute? " Let them have their own way, and 
go straight on to the ruin that lies before them I 

How shall the profane be the most cruelly treated ? 
Let them alone 1 till their habit has made them intoler- 
able to others and a vexation to themselves, — till it has 
excluded them from sober society, and driven them to 
consort with the reprobate only. 

How could you inflict the greatest curse upon a dis- 
obedient child? By removing all restraints from him, 
letting him follow his own headlong passions or appe- 
3 witliout check, and grow up for the Penitentiary 
or State's Prison, or for a worthless life at large. We 
need not multiply these particular exemplifications, — 
tliG principle that embraces them is so manifest of itself. 
In all the innumerable forms of vice, and in every kind 
of sin, whetlier concealed in the heart, or practised 
I out openly, the same rule will be found to hold good. 
If the question were, not, How these evils shall be 
I prevented, or reformed? If it were merely. How shall 
I they be punished? the Almighty would never need to 
) lift-his rod. In all cases, he might leave that to the 
lera themselves ; and let them, in iheii;,fl>adneas, be 
their own executioners. Only take the restraint off 
from the passions and propensities which all of ua bear 
about in our hearts, and they would destroy us. 
HI. We have thus endeavored to present this impor- 
Ittmt principle in ita practical operations. 

1. We have not forgotten that even in this extreme 
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mode of dealing with the sinner, there still is mercy 
with Him who worketh all things together for good. 
It is a rule which the Scriptures require us to hold 
as ultimate, that the Lord does ** not cast off forever; " 
but that, " though he cause grief, yet he will have com- 
passion, according to the multitude of his mercies.'' 
Still, we must remember that he frequently does, ** for a 
season," give up the perverse to walk in the way of 
their own foolish hearts, — as a condign punishment. 
But that is not the end. We are not to infer that he 
will abandon them to their folly forever. Even in the 
desperate case of Ephraim, or the kingdom of Israel, 
mentioned in our text, there was hope beyond the de- 
struction they were bringing on themselves. If you 
read onwards into the next chapter, you will find two 
things brought together and presented at one view : the 
leaving of them, or letting them alone ; and then their 
ultimate return. ** For, saith the Lord, I will be unto 
Ephraim as a lion, and as a young lion to the house of 
Judah ; I, even I, will tear, and go away ; and none 
shall rescue him. I will go and return to my place 
(that is, leave him; let him alone), till they acknowl- 
edge their offence, and seek my face. In their affliction, 
they w^ill seek me early. Come, and let us return unto 
the Lord ; for he hath torn, and will heal us ; he hath 
smitten, apd he will bind us up." Such was to be 
the result of this treatment, — as is stated again in the 
14th chapter, at the conclusion of the prophecy : *' Eph- 
raim shall say, What have I to do any more with idols? 
I have heard him, and observed him, — from me is 
thy fruit found." 

2. Like the prodigal son in the parable, who wished 
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to have his own way, they were at length indulged, 
that they might learn wisdom from bitter experience. 
But when, like him, they ** came to themselves," they 
found that their way was the way of destruction. The 
wretchedness and ruin into which they had so eagerly 
run, forced them, at last, to cry out, ** Come, and let 
us return unto the Lord." 



THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA 

OS, 

THE RELATION OF REASON TO REVELATION. 



I KNOW THAT MeSSIAS COMETH, WHICH IS CALLED ChRIST ; 

WHEN He is come. He will tell Us all Things — John^ 
iv. 2o. 

I. This is what a certain woman of Samaria said to 
our Saviour, — not knowing, however, that he was the 
Christ, or Messias. 

1. She met him at Jacob's Well, so called, near the 
city of Sychar, where he had stopped to rest, on his 
journey from Jerusalem into Galilee. On entering into 
conversation with him, she soon became persuaded that 
he was a prophet ; because, he related to her the leading 
events and circumstances of her past life, - — which she 
was satisfied he had no means of knowing in the ordi- 
nary way. No sooner did she perceive, as she expresses 
it, that the stranger was a prophet, than the thought 
seems to have occurred to her, that this was a very 
favorable opportunity for settling a certain question in 
religion, a question which caused great noise and much 
dispute in tliose days, — quite as much as our religious 
controversies do now. 
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2. Tlie case was thus: The Jews maintaineii thnt 
Jerusalem was the place where men ought to offer sacri- 
fice and worship to Almighty God ; but their neighbors, 
the Samaritans, to whom this woman belonged, con- 
tended that Mount Gerlzim was the place, that God 
bad appointed, from ancient times. On this question, 
tho two bodies divided off. They made it a matter 
of as immense, vital importance, to fix the very spot 
where the ceremonies of worship and sacrifice should be 
performed, as some modern Christiana do, to settle the 
precisfe manner in which certain other rites, of a religious 
kind, should now be observed : as if these non-essential, 
iodilferent questions about forms, and ceremonies, were 
of any great consequence, one way or the other. They 
nil held that men ought to worship their Maker ; and so 
far they held the truth, — but if one worshipped at 
Jerusalem, that circumstance condemned the whole, in 
the eyes of the Samaritans ; he was a heretic. And if 
he went to Mount Gerizim to pay his homage, it was 
juet AS heinous in the eyes of the Jews. 

3. These two parties, or sects, having magnified 
tho trivial affair into a subject of such great and vital 
moment, went on, as people usually do, in such cases, 
to carry it out, in tlie genuine spirit of bigotry and sec- 
tnrianism. They contended ; they grew angry ; they 
pronounced each other heretics ; and all under the pre- 
tence of the glory of God ; and they probably thought 
tbemselvea sincere and conscientious in doing so. They 
would not allow of any religious communion between 
them, though they were both worshippers of tho eamo 
Ood ; — but in different phices. That made the whole 
di^iinclion. They finally broke off all intercourse in 
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the coniraon business of life. "We are told, here, that 
" The Jews and Siimaritans had no dealings with eack 
other." If we could go back into those times, and plac* 
ourselves among theae two bodies of people, so as to bat 
aa faitiiliarly acquainted with them as we arc with the 
community now, we should no doubt find many treatises 
written against each other, and much Hebrew and Greek 
spent upon the subject, and the whole process of modern 
controversy going on, but all with respect to the place, 
— Jerusalem, or Mount Gerizim. 

4. It was under these general circumstances that- 
the woman of Siimarin held her conversation with Christ, 
as a stranger, at Jacob's Well. Accordingly, this qnes-^ 
tion must have seemed one of the greatest concern tt> 
her, however it may appear to us, — one that formed 
the very turning-point of religious duty, — brought up 
and living, as she was, in the midat of these controver- 
aies and divisions. And she wished to have it decided^ 
now, that there was a chance, on the infallible au- 
thority of a prophet, such as she perceived the stranger 
to be. " Sir," said she, " I perceive that thou art i 
prophet. Our fathers worshipped in this mountaiQ 
(Gerizim) ; and the Jews say that in Jerusalem is the 
place where men ought to worship." Which of them- 
was right? How great was her disappointment at lua 
answer I He gave her to nnderstand that her question 
itself, which everybody ehe around her thought ao im- 
portant, was baldly worth a notice ; that the place of 
worship was a matter of perfect indifference ; and, more- 
over, that the time was near at hand, when the whole 
system of ceremonial worship, auch as waa practised 
both at Mount Gerizim and at Jerusalem, sliould be 
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laid aside, and worship, in spirit and in trutb, be eub- 
Btitutcd in its stead. " Woman, believe me, the hour 
Cometh, when ye ehall neither in tliis mountain, nor yet at 
Jerusaletn, worship the Father. . . . But the hour 
coQicth, and now is, when the true worshippers shall wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth ; for the Father 
secketh such to worship him. God is a spirit ; and they 
that worship him, must worship him in spirit and in truth." 
5. That was his answer to herl You may easily 
jodge how such a reply as this would at first strike 
the woman, — with all her pFcjudieea, with her whole 
Boul alive to the importance of the question whieh 
she had asked, and which was oecasionlng so much 
anxiety in the religious world of her day. Suppose a 
parallel case, at the present time. Suppose that one 
brought up in the midst of the controversy between the 
Episcopal and Congregational modes of public worship, 
or about the modes of baptism, — and having his mind 
filll of the importance of the subject, — should be told, 
in reply to his earnest inquiry, that the particular mode 
was a matter of no consequence ; not worth talking 
about ; that every man was to suit himself in such in- 
different things ; and that God required only the service 
that is offered in spirit and in truth, — how would such 
a reply strike him ? " Just as that of our Saviour appears 
to have struck this woman. 

She felt that he had not answered her question ; and 
she could think of nothing else. She could not go be- 
yond, where he was endeavoring to lead her mind ; she 
could not understand any higher views ; she was unpre- 
pared even to look at them, till this was settled. Jeru- 
salem or Mount Gerizim, — she wished to know which 
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was the place ? But since she could not get the inform*-' 
tion now, ahe appears to submit to the disappointment, 
whh the rather pious reflection that is expressed in the' 
next words, which we have taksD for our test. " Well, 
I know that Messias Cometh, which is called Christ; 
when he ia come, he will tell ua all things," i.e. He 
will teach us everything about this controverted point ; 
he will put it at rest forever ; and decide all the other 
disputed teneta of the day, — tell U3, which are right and 
which wrong. The religious community, then, appears 
to have been nearly in the same condition as now, in 
one respect : a great diversity of opinion prevailed ; dif- 
ferent doctrines were advocated, each one maintained 
with much zeal. And she seems to have expected, 
as a matter of course, that all those controversies would_ 
be ended, all doubts put to rest, all truth made clear 
and acknowledged by all, when once the Messiah waa 
come. 

6. Alas ! my friends, how grossly mistaken was she! 
The Messiah did come, — he was already come, — waa 
then present, talking with her. He did indeed tell the 
people all things that were necessary ; but he decided 
none of their controversies, — not one of them, — at least 
in any such way aa she expected. The truths which 
he revealed, went above all the questions they were 
agitating. He left the region behind, where they were 
debating, and arguing, and anathematizing each other ; 
and brought a new world of higher truths to light. Hia 
labor was not in the field where they were engaged. 
He did not tell them which had the better of the caae^ 
the Samaritans or the Jews, with respect to the particular 
point in dispute between them ; but he gave them, If 
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they had only availed themselves of it, the true doctrine 
of worahip) which supereeded the whole question tlmt 
both of thera had gathered their forces around. He did 
not tell any of the parties of that day, You are right, 
and the others wrong, — this particular tenet of yours, 
18 the correct one, and those of your neighbors, heretical. 
He took no such method. He revealed a new system, 
tvtiich swallowed up theirs, — if they had only understood 
it. But they did not understand it ; and we know, from 
tbe history of those tiniea, that they still went on dis- 
puting. I believe all their controversies continued, just 
as they had done before, notwithstanding the Messiah 
had actually come, wbo was expected to put an end to 
all their controversies. Would it not be so, now, my 
friends, were Christ onc^ more to visit the earth, and 
leach among men ? And then, with respect to the doc- 
trines and principles which he did reveal, — what was 
the inimediiite effect on the people's minds ? You may 
»ee how it struck them generally, In the exnmple of 
tilts woman. She could not understand, at first, what 
he meant by worship neither in Mount Gerizim, nor in 
Jerusalem, but !n spirit and in truth. She had no con- 
ception of the idea ; her mind w.ts absorbed in something 
else, — movmg in the circle of notions to which she had 
always been accustomed. This was out of her range of 
thinking. And so, on other points, and with the larger 
part of the religious community of that day. His d^e- 
trine, his truth, was so different from all their precon- 
ceived opinions, that they could not appreciate it, atid 
few, therefore, believed. Have we not reason to 
E it would be the satne, at this day, were the experi- 
EOt tried over again? 
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n. I have now called up before you some of the facts 
that attended the coming of the Messiah on earth. The 
example of the Woman of Samaria baa been selected 
for this purpose, because it appeared to be a, fair speci- 
men of the common state of mind, even among the 
honest seekers after truth, at that time. We have seen 
what expectations she, and tbey, entertained about the 
way in which the Messiah, whenever he should come, 
would clear up all their difficulties, and settle all theif 
disputes. There would be no more disagreement nor 
uncertainty, then. We have seen, too, how completely 
they were mistaken, Jn the actual result, when the e 
periment w.is made. 

1. Our object in bringing all this before you is, to 
correct some impressions of a similar kind, which we 
ourselves are apt to entertain. When we consider the 
numerous divisions in the religious world, that now exist, 
— the many different doctrines that arc taught, the 
debates that are carried on between them, and the un- 
charitable feelings which this occasions iu some minds, 
as well aa the doubts and perplexities in others, — it is 
very natural for us to wish that heaven would again send 
us " a Teacher come from God," to remuve all those 
evils. It seeras to ua, in our way of thinking,' that a 
New Revelation would, of course, remedy the whole, 
and set all things right. We could go, as the Woman 
of'Samaria did to Christ, and ask the inspired mes- 
senger. Which hasthe truth,— this party, or that? And 
he would tell us. Then we should know, which of ii 
these doctrines is the real gospel? — the one held by 
this sect, or that of the olher? These questions, that 
have been debated so long, and on which people are ao 
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much divided, — which is the right eide, and which the 
wrong? And we ehould have the answer, at once, direct 
from the infallible Teacher. "He would tell ua all 
things." There would be no more doubta with regard 
to which is the true doctrine and pmctice. We should 
not be left to the trouble and uncertainty of reasoning 
upon theee Bubjecta ; for we should have the decision of 
the cases, by divine authority, juat as fast as they might 
come up. Then, we should all be united in opinion 
with each other, and perfectly sure of the truth in our 
own minds. Would not this be a very desirable state 
of things? And might it not be brought about, if God 
would only deign to send us, in our day, an authorita- 
rive, infallible Teacher, like the Messiah, Jesus Christ? 

2. A very pleasant idea this, to think of, my friends. 
But as to its soundness, its truth, let us consider, now, 
what hath already been, of old time. The experiment 
has once been tried, here on earth ; we know that it did 
not result so then. What reason have we to suppose it 
would now? The very same expectations bad, before- 
hand, been entertained, at that time, as we see in the 
ease of the Woman of Samaria. People, then, flattered 
themselves that all their disputes would he put at rest, 
whenever the Messias should come. 

He came, at length, and taught ; but their differences 
of opinion went on as tlipy had done before. And so, 
in all probability, would ours, if Jesus Christ were to 
come again, and repeat his instructions. There never 
was a people on the face of the earth, who made greater 
calculations on tlie coming of the JMeaeiab, than did the 
Jews and Samaritans of old. They looked forwai-d 
to the time, as the end of all their sectarian divisions, 
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— as the period when all error would be completely put 
down, and the truth revealed in such light as to leave- 
no more room for argument, — and we must add, no 
more chance for inquiry even ; for that ceases necessarily* 
where argument and investigation stop. Let ub profit 
by their experience 1 A^'"e have their example recorded 
here, for our warning ; and do not let us, with our eyot 
open, repeat the same mistake they fell into. 

3. If we look into the constitution and nature of 
the human mind, I tlilnk we shall see, plainly enough,, 
that, even when a Revelation from God is given us, we 
ought still to be left to some exercise of our own judg- 
ment, in acquiring the knowledge of religious truth. I 
do not mean that we should be allowed to set aside the 
Revelation, or to impeach its authority; but, I m 
that the Revelation itself should not " tell us all things," 
ill any such way as to relieve us from the necessity of 
investigating, inquiring for ourselves, and applying all 
our reasoning faculties. If 'you reflect, you will per- 
ceive that it would be no favor to us, to save us from 
this course of rational effort j and — from the conse- 
quent liability to niistalte on some points. We ought, 
at all events, to be obliged to seek out the truth by all 
the means that God has placed at our command ; just 
as a scholar, in other branches of education, must be 
made to study for himself, even though he has a teacher, 

— be obliged to task his powers, and as far as possible 
find his own way through his lesson, — or else it will do 
him no good. Of what use would learning be to any 
scholar in the world, if it were all given to him at second- 
hand, without study, or application, or careful investi- 
gation, on his part? When you engage an instructor. 
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it is not that he may "tell" your child "all thinrrs" 
nbout his lessons, in the sense that the Woman of Sa- 
maria appears to have nnderstood the phrase. Your 
object is, that he should make his pupils study for tlieni- 
eelves, and that he should put them to their own re- 
Bources, aiding them only where it is necessary. 

4. And when " a Teacher come from God," was 
sent to mankind, he followed a similar course of disci- 
pline with them. He revealed what was necessary for 
them to know, but they were to learn it by the patient 
and dutiful use of the faculties with which they were 
endowed. He never superseded the necessity of exer- 
cising these, and he never will ; because it would prove 
an injuty instead of a blessing. While we lament the 
many errors that have always prevailed in the world, we 
must consider that it is altogether better we should be 
liable to honest mistake, than to have all our views and 
doctrines given directly to us, without the trouble of 
acquiring them. 

Let us, my friends, be thankful to God for the means 
of religious knowledge with which he has furnished us ; 

r «nd let us be content to use them. The great difficulty 

\ with us is, that we neglect them in vain desires for some- 
thing else which we are foolish enough to suppose would 
answer the purpose better, but which, if granted, would 
disappoint us in the end. Here, we have Moses, and 
the Prophets, and Jesus Christ and his Apostles; and, 

, if we understand not these, neither should we, though 

, one rose from the dead. 
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But what Things were Gain to Me, those I counted Loss, 
FOR Christ; yea, doubtless, and I count all Things 

BUT Loss FOR THE EXCELLENCY OF THE KNOWLEDGE OP 

Christ Jesus my Lord; for whom I have suffered tile 
Loss OF ALL Things. — Philip, iii. 7, 8. 

I. There are two things, here, which seem to require 
distinct notice. 

1. ** What things," says St. Paul, ** were gain to me, 
those I counted loss for Christ ; — for whom I have suf- 
fered the loss of all things." 

Here, the apostle had reference to the loss of certain 
distinguished advantages, so accounted, which he had 
enjoyed in early life, but which he had willingly given 
u]) for the gospel. 

What these advantages were, you will see by the 
preceding context. Beginning with the fourth verse, he 
says, ** If any other man thinketh that he hath whereof 
he might trust in the flesh, I more : Circumcised the 
eighth day ; of the stock of Israel ; of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin ; a Hebrew of the Hebrews ; as touching the law, 
a Pharisee ; concerning zeal, persecuting the church ; 
touching the righteousness which is in the law, blameless. 
But what things were gain to me, those I counted loss 
for Christ. Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but 
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loas, for the excellency of tlie knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord ; for whom I have suffered the loss of 
all thinga." All the advantages, distinctions, and worldly 
honors which he had just eniimeraled, he had cheerfully 
given up, — and almost everything else, too, of an 
earthly kind, he had sacrificed, in the cause. This is 
one of the two principal ideas in the text. 

2. The oilier idea is, that he had done all this for 
Christ. We wish to distinguish, as clearly as we can, 
the precise idea that St. Paul intended to expreas when 
he said that he had suffered the loss of all things fur 
Christ. 

You will sometimes hear people use this kind of lan- 
guage to represent that they give up everything, in 
order to gain the favor of Christ, or to secure an Interest 
in Christ, or to make him their friend, or to make him 
their Saviour. But this Is not what St. Paul meant. 
He says it was fjr the knowledge of Christ, — that he 
might know Christ, be acquainted with liim, and hia 
religion. Mark St. Paul's words here : " Yea, doubt- 
less, I count all things but loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord." To know 
Chiiat, and the truths he revealed, was worth more than 
all things else. In order to possess the Christian faith 
Kod spirit, and tD live in them, he was willing to make 
every sacrifice of a worldly kind. He expresses the 
idea more fully in the next verses: "I have suffered 
the loss of all things," says he, " that I might be found 
in him, not having mine own righteousness, which Is of 
the law, but that which is through tlio faith of Christ, 

■the righteousness which is of God, by faith ; that I 
tpiay know him and the power of hia resurrection, and 
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the fellowship of Lk sufterings," &c. This was the 
prize that he sought. 

3. Let this, the second idea id our text, be kept 
clearly in view, and distinguished from what ia oftea 
Bubstituted in room of it. 

So much did St. Paul value the righteousness which 
faith in Christ produces, — bo highly did he appreciate 
a knowledge of his Saviour, and especially the glorious 
doctrine of the resurrection, that he gladly parted wilb 
everything for them ; and felt himself rich by the ex- 
change. 

Oh that we were wise to hold those divine reahtiea 
in the eame estimation I We need not try to make 
Christ our friend ; for he always was so ; and there 
is nothing to be done for that object. We need not seek 
to create an interest in Christ; for we already have an 
infinite interest in him, did we but know it. We need 
not, properly speaking, strive to gain his favor, — if 
by this is meant making him love us ; — for he lias loved 
ua from the beginning ; and be who ia " the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever," will never cease to do so. 
He died for ua on the cross ; and wluit greater protif 
could there be of boundless love, which all the multitud- 
inous waters of the ocean cannot quench? We may 
give up all thoughts of doing anything to increase it. 
We may leave all such enterprises entirely out of the 
question. 

But here is one thing that we all of ua do need ; the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ; to have the 
righteousness he exhibited ; to know him and the power 
of his resurrection. And this, I fear, we are the slowest 
of all to avail ourselves of. We do not appreciate it ; 
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nor, aliis I understand its excellency and supreme im- 
portance. We Hre much more ready to undertake any 
tusk that God has not commanded, than wc are to do 
what he requires. We reverse the doctrine of the 
Scriptures. It is easier to bring mankind to engage in 
the work of making Christ their friend, and of securing 
an interest in him, — about wJiich the Scriptures are 
entirely silent; and it would almost seem, that, for this 
very reason, mankind are ready to undertake it j but 
how difficult it is to make them estimate those treasures 
of divine truth and righteousness which constitute all 
the worth of Christ's religion I The pearl of great price, 
we overlook, in search for something else. 

II. People sometimes speak, at the present day, of 
giving up all things, for Christ. 

1. They borrow the language of St. Paul, and apply 
it to their own case, amidst the altered circumatancea of 
modern times ; professing to sacrifice all things for 
Christ. My friends; this was no idle declamation, in 
St. Paul's case, — as there is reason to fear that it ia 
with many people now. The apostle actually did, 03 he 
said ; he did relinquish all his worldly distinctions, and 
all his earthly comforts too, for the sake of enjoying the 
knowledge and righteousness of the gospel. You know 
thiit the circumstances of the Church were altogether 
different in hia day, from what they are now. They 
were such that he was obliged to surrender the world on 
the one hand, or Christ on the other. And he did not 
besitftte, a moment, to choose the better part. 

The sacrifice, with St. Paul, was great, very great, 
— quite different from what it was with the other apos- 
tle*, who had much less to forsake. 
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2. Let US bring a little more distinctly to view some 
of tho8C sacrifices which he mentions in the simple cata- 
logue wc have read from the preceding verses here. 

You who are acquainted with his life, know that he 
set out in the world with the most flattering prospects. 
His father, it appears, was a man of suflScient conse- 
quence to have the distinguished privilege of Soman 
citizenship conferred upon him ; notwithstanding he was 
a Jew. Endowed, by nature, with an extraordinary 
genius, and with talents of the most active kind, Paul 
rose at once to eminence among his people. What a 
career of honorable ambition and 'woridly glory opened 
before him from the first. He had been educated in the 
most celebrated Jewish school of theology and philoso- 
phy, under Gamaliel, who stood highest among the 
chosen people of that day. He had already become the 
pride and ornament of the great and powerful sect of 
the Pharisees, who were the most popular and venerated 
denomination in Palestine. Young as he was, the chief 
priests and rulers had marked him as their champion. 
They had entrusted him with authority, and put him 
forward in the warfare against Christianity. He was on 
the highway towards all that his ardent ambition could 
desire. Already was he a companion of the first men 
of his nation ; already had his name become known 
abroad, and the crown of worldly glory seemed ready 
to descend upon his head. 

3. I have sometimes tried, in imagination, to place 
myself back in the midst of that scene, which was pass- 
ing in Judea, eighteen hundred years ago ; and to make 
it present to me. I have tried to call up afresh the dear 
hopes that were entertained by all his friends, and the 
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glnwing espectationa with which the putlie at large 
regiinlcti that yoiing man ; how his fame waa spreading 
abntad, and the eager admiration of all claesee fixed upon 
httn. as upon a new star that had arisen to shed ii lustre 
over the night that brooded on the fortunes of the chosen 
ppoplc. What might not that young man expect to 
altnin to, In the brilliant career that was opened before 
him 1 But, in the midst of these flattering prospects, 
Christ was revealed to him ; and he hesitated not a 
moment. He gave up all, to become utterly poor, 
ojipressed, and persecuted ; to descend from his lofty 
pnnition in the world, and take the place of the de- 
spised and hated ; to be made a spectacle to angels and 
to men. And all tliis, for the treasure that he found in 
llie gospel. So much, my friends, ia the simple, un- 
colore<l matter of fact, in St. Paul's case. He was 
literally like the merchantman in the parable, who, when 
be hiiil found a pearl of great price, went and sold all 
that he had, that he might obtain it. 

i. And now, my friends, let us bring home to our 
hearts ihia question ; Did St. Paul pay too great a price 
f<ir ibe gospel and its blessings? Make the case your 
own. Suppose the circumstances of the times were 
DOW as they were then ; that you were called upon, this 
day, to give up all your property, and your rank in so- 
ciety ; to become not only poor but destitute, to hunger, 
to Fuffcr want, to be shut out at once from all the social 
ciirlca in which you are moving; to be despised, and 
treated cvcrjwhere as the very oSkcouring of the world, 
I —would thia be too great Q sacrifice for Chriat's rcli- 
1 giou, if the times demanded it? You ought to consider 
L ' thnt it would still bo small, in comparison witli St. Paul's 
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loss ; for his worldly prospects vasdy exceeded all that 
lie before us. But you see the amount of sacrifice 
which we have supposed in your case; — would it be 
more than the gospel is actually worth to you ? This is 
bringing the matter before us in a plain, business form. 
Did the apostle overestimate the value of his faith, when 
he represented that all else was but as dross compared 
with it, — dross that he cheerfully exchanged " for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord?" 
III. I acknowledge, my friends, that this is estimating 
its importance and worth very high, — very high indeed. 
But I am persuaded that if you weigh that gospel, just 
as he received it, you will be satisfied that he reckoned 
it only at its real value, — its real value to us now. I 
mean, that if we were, every one, called upon, as he 
was, to suffer the loss of all things earthly, in order to 
obtain the faith and spirit of Jesus Christ, it would, if 
it could be obtained on no other terms, be nothing more 
than reasonable and judicious, to make the sacrifice for 
such a gain. 

1. I do not wish to declaim on the subject, and to 
dress it up in the strong colors of the imagination. I 
wish to keep down to the simple reality, and to present 
the matter soberly, just as it is. It appears to me, that 
the great diflSculty with us is, that we do not see it in its 
true light. We do not consider and weigh it rationally. 
We ought not to look at it through the heated medium 
of excitement ; but through the cool, clear atmosphere 
of reason. 

2. Now, take that one treasure which the gospel 
contains, in the Resurrection, that St. Paul here men- 
tions as among its chief excellences, — the life and im- 
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mortalily it brings to liglit, assuring us of a future, 
glorious being, when this life shall be no more. To llie 
eye of faith and of reason, tt presents a world bright 
with eternal joy, wliere the higliest aspirations of our 
souls shall be realized, and not a desire be left unfulfilled. 
If we consider the worth of this hope to mortal man, 
cool, dispassionate reason pronounces that nothing on 
earth can compare with it. Do not let this seem the 
language of declamation. Think, my friends, of the 
imperfection of all our joys here ; how far short of an- 
ticipation the reality always falls, even when we gain 
gar object ; how often we are utterly disappointed in our 
fundcst expectationa ; our pursuits interrupted, our plans 
bruken up, our way filled with vexation ; how many 
hardships and heart-breaking sorrows attend us; hmv 
brief is life at the longest, and always uncertain ; — 
think of life, just as we all find it by cold experience, 
and you will feel how dreary would be our preaeot ex- 
istence, were it not for the light that shines in upon it 
fironi beyond. Quench that ray, and all would be dark 
here. It would be like blotting out the sun in mid- 
bearen : what would our earth be without that glorious 
luminary above, which gives all the coloring to our ler- 
rea trial objects 1 

3. I know it is sometimes said, attend to the things 
€»f ibis world, and let another world take care of itself. 
If by this language people mean, attend to our duties 
bere, and rest our hopes for the future on God, — we 
hare no objection to it. But if the meaning be, to shut 
ouraelvea up in tliis little space of time ; confine all our 
tb<>U!;liti and desires to these narrow bounds, and cnre 
nutliing for another existence, — if this be tliQ idea, it 
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IB not only absurd, in the last degree, but absolutely im 
possible. No man can reduce himself to this contractei 
limit, however he may try. There is not a eoul upo 
earth that is satisfied with what it finds here, bo as i 
want nothing further. "We are not made for this worl 
alone ; there are elements in our nature that alwaj 
aspire to a higher state ; we cannot rest without hope i 
the future. AVe know, that, a few more seasons, an 
we must pass away, as others are daily passing befoi 
UB. Day by day, the hour comes hastening on ths 
sweeps us from these mortal shores ; and if it were n( 
for the assurance of something beyond, the thougl 
would be intolerable. Give ua all the riches of eartl 
but take away from us the hope of immortality, an 
you leave ua poor indeed, and wretched. It would ba 
a miserable exchange to give up the hope of the gospel, 
for all that earth has to bestow. Nor is this all. We 
are brotliers and sisters, companions, children, fathers 
and mothers. And death has dealt with our kindred, 
and will again deal with them. Who among us has not 
Been the pale, mortal hue stealing over the countenance 
that we so loved 1 Offer us, now, gold ; offer fame ; 
offer worldly respectability and power, — as a substitute 
for the prospects that the gospel opens before ua ; and the 
heart answers, all things are but dross compared with 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, my 
Lord, and the power of his resurrection I 

4. That, my friends, is soberly the relative value of 
the two. I wish we might, for our own sakes, learn so 
to regard them. I do not seek to underrate, mucli less 
to decry, the good things of this world ; our duty is to 
keep them in their proper place, and not to elevate them 
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D ot'jccts of the firet Importance, wLen tliey are only 
toitiilary. As high as the heavens are aboTe the earth, 
P Tar do the treasures of the gospel transcend the things 
, time; and he only is wise or reasonable, who holds 

n in this relation. 

[ 5, I have naentioned only one of the treasures of 

gospel, — the hope of a glorious immortality. There 

! oiher truths and influences, there, which I should 

i glad to illustrate, did time allow, — righteousness, 

« with God, and with our own hearts, irradiating 

i-ay of the just, and making it as " a sliining light, 

tining more and more unto the perfect day." But what 

' liave said of the unspeakable worth which we find in 

I'le Christian hope of the resurrection, applies equally to 

fverytbing else presented to us in the gospel. 

C My friends, I earnestly commend tliis important 

ftjlypct to your attention. I pray you to consider it 

'furiously for yourselves, — not superstitiously, but ra- 

"*>nally. Whether you are sensible of it or not, you 

"^ deeply interested in it. If you put it off, you put 

ifl' what moat of all concerns you for your present peace. 

' am persuaded that St. Paul did not set the goepel 

»'>Qve Its real value. And when I see these riches, of 

iiKJilcotisnesH, joy, and peace In the Holy Ghost, lying 

k^sfure you all, rcidy for your acceptance, — when I 

ruDaiilcr how much they would add even to your worldly 

eni"*rnienl3, besides constituting an exhaustlesa fund of 

bituKdncss in themselves, can I cease to exhort you, 

ynniig and old, to avail yourselvea of them ? You are 

D'A called upon, now, as the primitive believers were, to 

**!riGce all the goods of this world for them ; they come 

to you as a free gift, — and ie it eitlier wise or rational 
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to neglect them? God speaks to us, as he spoke to 
aDcient Israel, — ** Ho, every one that thirsteth I come 
ye to the waters ! and he that hath no money ; come ye, 
buy and eat ; yea, come, buy wine and milk without 
money and without price." 



II. 

DOCTRINAL AND EXPOSITORY. 



CONDITION OF MANKIND 



IN A 



FUTURE STATE OF EXISTENCE. 



Then cometh the End. — 1 Cor, xv. 24. 

I. St. Paul means the end of the mediatorial king- 
dom of Christ, when he shall have finished his work 
in the salvation of all. 

1. The whole paragraph is remarkable. It is the 
noted one, in which St. Paul describes the final condi- 
tion of the moral world in eternity. ** As in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. But 
every man in his own order : Christ the first fruits ; 
afterward they that are Christ's at bis coming. Then 
cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father; when he shall have 
put down all rule and all authority and power. For 
he must reign, till he hath put all enemies under his 
feet. Death, the last enemy, shall be destroyed. For 
he hath put all things under his feet. But when he saith, 
all things are put under him, it is manifest that He is 
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excepted, which did put all things under him. Al^^ 
when all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall tJr*^ 
Son also himself be subject unto Him that put all thinj 
under him, that God may be all in all." Such is tl 
final End, the state in which all things are to remain 
eternity, — all being made alive in Christ, all subdue-^ '^^ 
to him, Christ himself subject to the Father, his kin< 
dom given up, and God being all in all. It is e^ 
dent, here, that the Apostle contemplated this final con-- 
dition of things with great interest, and regarded it a 
a subject of the highest moment. 

2. There has been a good deal of discussion, in thi 
Christian community, on the final condition of mankind. 
In the present discourse,- 1 propose to inquire into th( 
degree of importance that belongs to the topic itself, 
as a matter of rational interest and religious power, 
do not know but that the phrase, " final condition," wilL 
be objected to, as implying a state hereafter, in which 
mankind are to be fixed forever in one unvarying mood, 
without the possibility of farther growth, or advance, or 
of any free a^ion whatever. It is hardly necessary to 
say that this is not what we mean, nor what is usually 
meant, by that expression. We call it the ** final condi- 
tion of men," or '* their eternal condition," because, if 
they are to be immortal, one thing is plain : their ex- 
istence must eventuate either in eternal well-being, or 
in eternal ill-being. Whether we can ascertain which 
it is, or not, either the one or the other of these two 
final issues, is before every person in the world. And 
we may comprise the whole question in the common 
form of inquiry, — Whether all are to be eventually 
saved, or a part only ? 
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3. Now, of how great moment is it to our essentinl 
ncede, and especially to our religious views and char- 
acter, that we should have any definite imswer to that 
question at all, or any clear understanding of the sub- 
ject ? It seems, at first thought, that all would agree 

as to the importance of the subject. Yet it is a fact that 
different classes of thinkers differ considerably in the 
weight they give it. Some are disposed to treat the 
whole matter as one of little consequence in comparison 
with other points in speculative theology. We wish to 
ascertain the place wliich it really holds among the 
many topics of religion, — to know whether it is im- 
portant or unimportant, — that we may regard and use 
it accordingly. For, if we should make any very wide 
mistnbe in the degree of importance we give it, the mis- 
take cannot fail to work injuriously on our minds, by 
deranging the proper order of those tniths which have 
been committed to us, as the " power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth." 

4. Taking it in the simple prima fitcie common 
sense general view, there are few questions in theology 
which appear so momentous, as that of universal salva- 
tion, or partial salvation. Put it in what form we will, 
— let the alternative be the salvation of all on the one 

I band ; and on the other, the endless damnation of a 
\ part, or annihilation, or some undecided condition of a 
■ part, — still, it is the question of men's eternal and 
" lite interests. Such it is seen to be at a glance. Of 
Peourec it takes direct hold of the profoundest feelings 
1 of our nnture. It makes the heart throb to think how 
k nnch is suspended on the alternative. I believe that, 
lin point of fact, the question always comes home to 
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the people at large with the peculiar force of absolute 
aacredness. I believe, indeed, that every earnest mind 
which has not been sophisticated by artificial and un- 
natural modes of judging, recognizes it at once, aa in- 
volving concerns of immeasurable importance, such 
it would be the height of recklessness, as well as of in- 
humanity, to disparage. The eternal well-being of our 
race, under whatever modifications it be proposed, ib- 
felt, on the first suggestion, to be a matter of greater 
moment than we can estimate. 

II. So it appears to theplain common sense of peopla^ 
And if we now proceed to consider the subject ia 
a more critical and thorough manner, WQ shall find that 
it does not lose its importance j we shall only perceive 
the reasons more distinctly, why it must ever be regard- 
ed by mankind with solemn interest. I will mention 
some of those reasons. 

1. Whether all, or only a part, shall eventually be 
saved, is a question that can of course never cease to com- 
mand the very earnest attention of men, so long as they 
have any sympathy in each other's welfare, or in each 
other's moral condition. Then, again, the question ia 
always felt to have no little bearing on the assurance of 
one's own future blessedness, and especially on one's anx- 
iety with respect to the eternal well-being of his friends. 
We need not, however, illustrate so obvious a fact ; we 
return to its relations of a broader kind. 

2. It requires but a little knowledge of our nature to 
see that the human heart is so constituted as to be 
capable of resting satisfied with the prospect of ultimate 
good, to the exclusion of a single fellow-creature. 
There is, in every man, a sensibility for others, witliout 
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wliich no social element could exist ; let it be pressed 
upon violently enough, or long enough, in any case, 
and it starts into action, even in the most liardcncd and 
cruel. That mysterious fellow-feeling, which underlies 
all our personal likes, dislikes, and indiiFcrencea, is as 
the network of nerves in a living body ; it is touched 
by tlie joys and sufferings, and by the moral condition 
of every creature who belongs to our common humanity. 
We sec the presence of this universal fellow-feeling in 
every emotion of pity and in every enterprise of benevo- 
lence or of reform that ia undertaken. And as this is 
one of the essential elements of our being, — like 
conscience, it acta with a deeper and more permanent 
force, than do the sallies of passion and prejudice and sel- 
fishness, by which it is frequently overridden for a time. 
Now, we cannot but see how vitally it is concerned 
ia the question before us : What will be the final, the 
eternal condition of mankind? ia the question, above all 
others, to thia principle of our nature. It ia not enough 
for us, that we are to be saved; there is something 
within us that reaches out farther and farther, and that 
cannot be content without the same assurance in behalf 
of every creature in heaven and earth. 

3. I know that attenipla have been made to void the 
importance which auch an unappeasable need of uni- 
versal salvation fixes upon our subject. It has been con- ■ 
tended, tliat the sensibility of which we have spoken may 
be done away, either in the present state or in the next, 
by making us perfect in the Christian spirit. Then, it ia 
Boid, wo shall not perhnpa care what becomes of others, 
even of our nearest friends, — whether they are lost or 
eaved. But I think I may say, wo know the contrary. 
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We certainly know Ihnt the spirit of Christianity rnise* 
this fellow-feeling to its highest power, or elevates itin^** 
the more intense principle of charity. We see that it '^^ 
the case in the example of our Lord Jesus Christ. A**' 
we may also see that it is the case in the entire histo*^ 
of his religion. I would ask, when or where did the go ^"^ 
pel ever prevail, without giving a new impulse to e\efJ 
benevolent feeling? Try it by our own experience, C^ 
try it hy the testimony of Scripture, or by the histor^ 
of the gospel, we still find that "charity" is, aa St -* 
Paul says, one " of the greatest" among the Christiar^ 
elements. " Charity never faileth," even in that stat^ 
where faith will be swallowed up in knowledge, an^ 
hope end in fruition. Both here and hereafter, it wil^ 
continue to demand the purification and blessedness o^ 
our whole race ; for it seeketli not one's own good 
alone, but the good of others also. We say, it will 
forever demand the salvation of our whole race ; for to 
exercise charity, as a principle, is to exercise it towards 
all ; — aa to be really just, or good, or true, is to be so 
to all ; — principles being universal in their relations. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the everlasting condi- 
tion of our fellow-men, must forever be a matter that 
takes hold of our most serious feelings, next to our own 
final destiny. 

4. I have mentioned these considerations to show how 
deep and permanent is the ground on which our subject 
stands, attached to the human heart. But to all this, 
we must add another consideration, viz : that a large 
share of the interest we feel in the fact of a future state, 
is necessarily measured by the extent of well-being or ill- 
being we associate with the idea. Life, hereafter, if 
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wholly abstracted in our minds from the thought of 
future happiness or misery, could of course neither be 
fleaired nor feared, nor cared for by iis, in any way. 
And j«3t 80 far as we go towards divesting it of tliese 
properties, or so far even ns we render them indistinct, 
*ve of course lessen the appreciation of a future state, 
and lessen its power over us. 

5. I have heard it pleaded by some, that we have no 
fcaX need to be specific in our vlewa of the final condi- 
"t>n of mankind; there is an impression with many 
'Hat the demands of our nature, in this respect, may be 
sufficiently answered, by simply rejecting the old dogma 
*»'" positive everlasting torment, and believing in the ca- 
pability of all to progress Indefinitely hereafter, without 
determining whether they actunlly will progress ordegen- 
c^te, and without troubling ourselves as to what will 
■ctunlly become of them, at last. Let them go where 
'^ej- will, — let them fare as they will, — it is a mat- 
^^ of no concern to us, and we need pay no atten- 
'">0 to it. Now, I think we cannot reconcile such a 
T'rit with Christian charity, nor even with natural 
"^icvolence, nor with any sound state of the heart. 
«0t, if the mood of indifference here supposed, were 
npatible with Jhe healthful state of the soul (as we are 
1 it is not), still, it would remain to be asked, what 
itial and powerful interest can we feel for such a 
Ire life ! and what commanding influence can it have 
"*•> oar affections 1 Try it ; and you will find that it 
! but very little power over us. There might 
•"»*( M well be no eternal state to come, as such an 
finite one, so far as our present interest in it ia con- 
ed. Its utter vagueness dissipates its force, and 
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prevenis ita concentration on our bearts, just as tU* 
clouds which overshadow tlie sun absorb his beams, an^ 
render it impoBBible to gather fhena into a, burning- 
point. We can kindle nothing in this way. If W«^ 
would have euch a prospect of the future life aa in- 
fluences U3 here !n this world, and works upon ( 
characters, and does us good, we must bring it out from 
the clouds, so that it will shine down upon the eye ol 
fiiith clear and distinct like the sun in ita glorj. 

III. If the considerationB which have now been sub 
niitted are just, they admonish ua of the bad c( 
quences of treating the final condition of men hereafter 
in any such way as to sink its importance and sacred 
ness in people's minds. 

1. Just BO far as this is done, it reduces the verj 
problem of " life and immortality " Itself, into a matte 
of indifference, and leads men to liveas if they hard!' 
expected, or cared for another world. So far as thi 
is done, it goes towards repeating the experiments e 
the ancient Stoics and modern Pantheists, to rid us ( 
all interest in the question of a future life. In fact, i 
is the Pantheistic element in many of our recent Speculat 
ists, that makes them ambitious of laxness, in this 
epect. One would suppose that the results which hav 
invariably followed those experiments, whenever the 
have been tried in past ages, might be enough to dete 
us from an attempt that is so sure to be futile in tb 
end, and destructive of all depth and earnestness, in it 
immediate effects. 

2. We must remember that the question of buma 
liappiness or woe, of man's holiness or sin hereafter, ■ 
inextricably inwoven in the idea of a future existence 
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^H tul (bat to difpange the one, b to di^p&r&ge tltc 

^Hwber. Aaj studied prtOice of waving ths,l <jiiestioii 

^BoO^ or of redacing its weight, or of withdrawing it into 

^Htbe backgrotmcl, aod keeping it there, or any neglect lo 

^Bgive it the promioeot place that it naturallj holda among 

^Hl«miuiu topics, — will prove, in the i^sae, to be not 

^^■Muj' ■ grave theological error, bat k serious moral 

^^pni. It will ehow itself to be a theological error, 

^^■eciaw it will only tantalize all those essential wants 

^Hf ODN which relate to eternal destiniee. It will 

^Bm satigfj them, nor give them any peace. It will 

^^■pw itself to be a eerioae moral evil ; becau^ it 

^^mI throw a spell of indifference od the interest that 

^Hb feel for the welfare of our fellow-creatures. How can 

^^Bo make as regardless of their eternal welfare , and si ill 

^^bincain a lively fellow-feeling for their temporal good ? 

^^■e ha\-e already ehown that oar views of the final 

^^bditiutl of mankind are vitally connected with the 

^^■amou eympathiea and benevolent affections of our 

^Bbtre. They du much towards educating them, and 

^Hiranls fonnJng our characters in this respect. We do 

^Bc Bay that they are the sole agent in the work ; for 

^Here are a thousaod other inBuences, that co-operate 

^m counteract ; but they certainly have an essential 

pari to perform, and they accomplish it for good or 

evil, accordingly as they are right or wrong. It has 

bc«n a fact of common remark, by historians, that the 

cbnraclers of different nations and bodies of men are 

•UsTD and cruel, or kind and amiable, accordingly as 

their reli^oDS views of the future world are the one or 

tlic other. 

3. I think, my friends, that people have not generally 
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considered how much our views respecting the final con- 
dition of mankind affect our hearts and characters, — 
with what a power those views work upon us uncon- 
sciously. I have therefore brought the subject before 
you to-day. We have seen that there is a necessary 
connection between our faith in this respect, and the 
Christian principle of charity. We have seen that the 
degree of interest which the very fact of a future state 
of existence awakens within us, is measured by the 
degree of blessedness or woe which we anticipate for 
ourselves and all mankind, hereafter. There are other 
considerations that go still farther to illustrate the 
subject, but these we must leave till the after part of 
the day. 



CONDITION OF MANKIND, 

A FUTURE STATE OF EXISTENCE. 



Thbs coMBTn THE End. — I Cor. xt. U. 



I. In the morning's discourse, we showed from the 
context that the end liere mentioned is the end of the 
mediatorial kingdom of Christ, when he ahall have fin- 
i^Iied the work tliat was given him to do, and brought 
all men into their final condition of purity and blessed- 
ness. 

1 . Our subject is, the importance that belongs to correct 
views concerning the final condition of mankind. There 
are very few points in theolop;y which are of greater mo- 
ment to us ; there are very few subjects that work upon 
us with a more powerful force, tliougb often uncon- 
sciously. The question, whether all are ei^entually to be 
saved, or a part only ? — Is one which no man can 
regard with indifference who has any sympathy for the 
etei^al welfare of his fellow-creatures, or for their moral 

k condition. The interest we feel in a future state of ex- 
istence ia also measured by tlie eternal well-being, or 
Btcmal ill-being, we associate with the idea. We showed. 
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in tlie morning's discourse, that, according to the lav/a 
of our nature, if we train ourselves to a habit of indif- 
ference to the question of universal salvation, and of- 
partial salvation, it will deaden our benevolent adections, 
smother the Christian principle of charitj, and paralyze 
the power which the great truth of a fulnre life exerts 
upon our hearts and lives. So important is it, that we 
should have clear and decided faith concerning the des- 
tinies of our whole race hereafter. 

2, There are some additional consideratioDS that I 
propose to bring forward this afternoon. 

It appears to me that our views of the final condition 
of mankind necessarily affect our views of the very 
higliest truths of religion ; and, to a great extent, deter- 
mine them, — I mean tbey determine our conceptions of 
the divine character and government. To the ordinary 
judgment of common sense, at least, nothing would 
seem plainer, at first thought, than that neither (he 
character 'of God, nor the principles of his administra- 
tion, can appear to us the same, when seen in tlie light 
of universal salvation, as when contemplated through 
the medium of any other doctrine. For, the final con- 
dition to which he will bj-ing his creatures, or to which 
they will at last arrive under his government, and the 
moral relations which he will eternally hold with them, 
— these are the positive expression of what he " actually '' 
is to them ; they are the realization, the outcome, of all 
that he does to them, and of all tliat he means with 
respect to them, from their creation onward. Suc^ do 
all men feel them to be, in their unbiased moods. Will 
he save us at last, and secjire our highest good forever ? 
This would be the absolute demonstration of his good- 
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ness to U8 ; it would be his goodness realized in act. 
Will he, who made us, and who upholds us, cast us off 
at last into eternal perdition? Thia, too, would be ab- 
solute demonstration of something on his part, which, 
if we call it goodness, is in reality the same to us and 
to our feelings, as if it were the opposite. Will he do 
neither the one nor the other, but leave us forever iu 
Bome undecided state? This, again, would be absolute 
demonstration of a principle in him, or a want of prin- 
ciple, which makes him different in our view and feelings 
from what he would be in either of the former eases. 
The whole turns on the question of men's final condi- 
tion ; since this gives the real value of all preparatory 
steps, aiyl of all the discipline that may be regarded aa 
meaae. 

3. There would seem to be an impression with people, 
that we can form to ourselves an idea of the character 
of God, independently of all considerations of his a(y!ual 
doings, and even against what we conceive to be his 
doings ; that, in this respect, it is indifferent to our un- 
derstandings what administration we ascribe to God, if 
we only use becoming language of him. We think this 
lititake. It appears to us, that it is the supposed mat- 
ter of fact which we contemplate underneath the lan- 
guage, — that it is this which chiefly affects us, in all 
cases, and not the mere verbiage. We may say that 
God is good, — infinitely good, and benevolent, holy, 
just, and true, — as all men do tay. We may call him 
our Father, our Friend, — the best friend we have in 
the universe; we may contend with all ejirnestnesa that 
these endearing terms are strictly true of him ; we may 
find fault with other representations, because they go to 
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place him in a different liglit ; we may declaim on these 
positions with ever so much fervor ; — and still it may 
Dot be certain that our views correspond. To be sure, 
if no supposed reality of a contrary import strikes our 
notice, this commendatory language will doubtless be 
attended with some corresponding effect on our mii 
for there is a reciprocal action, back and forth, between 
our words and our thoughts, and it is natural that i 
pressions should arise, answering in a measure to the 
Bignification of the terms and epithets employed ; — that 
ie, unless other causes prevent. In most cases, however, 
impreaeiona produced in this way will be only transient 
and vague even while they last. But if, while we apeak 
of God in all those becoming phrases, we at ,the same 
time recognize on his part a syslera of administration 
which is of a different nature, it is thia administration, 
and not the words, that reflects on our minda the image 
of jfvhat he actually appears to ua. Such is the law of 
the human understanding, and of the human heart. la 
it of any use to declaim and expatiate, — say, on the 
coldness of fire, while we feel it burning our fl( 
Does it lessen the pain to call it cool and pleasant? We 
know it alters neither the thing, nor our sense of the 
thing. The substantive facts, when seen or felt, over- 
ride the adjectives heaped in their way. 

4. There is a reason why people will always coll th» 
highest object of their worship good, whatever be thoi 
character which they really contemplate in him. For 
the religious nature of men !b naturally so averse to the 
thought of a malevolent God, that we are compelled to 
maintain, somehow, that he is good. It was very truly 
said, by Chanuing, that men in all ages have applied 
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arly the Mine set of e 
we Imow ibat tbe chuacten, «U(^ Aty i 
under this mufomiity of hmga^e, were wiMr S^ 
ferent from each other, md that Aej saUoM ■■fwny 
e<l to the Terbal definibou. Wilk le^wO lo lU^ 
there are two tfaingB vUA k b Mpwt i Mt fer ai to 
oHs4?iTe : 1. That wbenCTO- bcb have m Inkh^ eoK- 
eciongoess of fome defect, or perrenitj. m the chanctcr 
ihejr worship. It drives them isstiDCtmh- to niafce mp far 
*"e discoverr, b? an sbnitdaiKe of eologr ; ibey sOrm, 
"> this war, to overb; the &alt that annojs tbem. We 
•"ust, therefore, be cautioae of receiring men's langiuge 
'*^ the enbjcct. as a tme aod complete eAjMcauaa of 
'keir riewd. We mast look defter; wenHuthtokta 
^ facta tbev allege. 2. That tbe same n^iooa nature 
^''"ich alwars obliges as to call tbe crf^eet of otir wordaip 
S^^od, obliges as also to apply thie ^itbet to whateoever 
*^Qr«e of oondarl vre attribote to him. If people im- 
*&ino to themselves each an administratioD of the uni- 
**»»e as ie nnwonhy, or flagitious, in itself, they are still 
J"*d«r a moral necessity to calJ it excellent. And yet, 
** •> tu real character, all the while, that tells upon (heir 
J***ft8, in Bpitc of the words of deference they use. This 

*hat we wish to have observed. 

5, Such being the case, let us now suppose that (he 
. **^^riDe of endless toisery is received, ^^'hat is the 
"^Trefiion which it stamps upon us? It is this : that 
"■"O is such a being as lo punish his creatures without 
|**«rcj and eternally ; — which is the very thing that 
'finite cruelty would do. This is the fact that stands 
ir consciousness, — do matter what adjective ia 

tlwd to it. Call it good ; but Btill the heart feels that 
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a goodness which dcea not difFer in Us ends from infini 
cruelty, is not very different, — that it is something that 
wonld be very wrong, if found in ua. Or should it be 
pleaded that God does not himself infllet the torment, 
but leaves the creature (or rather keeps the creature) 
to work out his own final damnation ; we believe that 
this does not raateriallv change the impiessioa. So far 
aBweha\e ob=er\ed the effect in actual life, the idea 
given by this mode of stating the result, is just about 
the.same aa m the other case , only that there is a dim, 
uneasy eonsciousnei? of some epecial pleading, bodh 
artifice, to get around difticultiea and to hide responsibili- 
ties. But after all, it is the idea of a being who abandSna 
his creatures to evcrhisting woe, and who nevertheless 
keeps them in existence, though he knows from the out- 
set what their end is to be. We mean, that this is the 
dark image which is always present in the mind of the 
believer, when he loots at the character of God through 
the medium of that doctrine. 

6. Perhaps we eliall be told that we are arguing 
against matter of fact ; because that many who hold the 
doctrine of endless misery, for others, are nevertheless 
affected in a powerful degree by a sense of God's good- 
ness to themselves, in saving them. We grant the fact. 
We cheerfully admit that they deeply feel his goodness 
to themselves, and, if we please, to ail who are sav 
So much IS implied in the grounds of our argument. 
But Iiow do they feel respecting liis goodness to those 
who are eternally damned? This is the question. I 
may liave a very lively sense of the partial goodness of 
flome benefactor, who shows peculiar favor to myself 
and to many others, while he treats the rest of my friends 
with merciless severity. So long aa I shut out this 
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laticr fart from my thougiils, I may indeed regard him 
iw good; but if I take into viewliis inexorable hoBtility 
to the sufferers, liow doc8 he then appear to me? It is 
the fundamental difference between partial favor and real 
henevolence as a principle I 

7. Let us pass to another view. Say that the final 
W)n«liiii)n of our race is left unsettled in the divine coud- 
**Ia > — which, of course, are supposed, in this case, to 
take no very deep concern in such results ; say, that all 
™ny, or may not, be saved, as it shall happen ; that it 
*■ idle, however, to intjuire into this, It being a matter 
*•» «o practical consequence ; that nothing is certain, on 
'he point, except that none will be forcibly confined to a 
Mate of torment ; but that what will become of them, 
'• of no concern to us. It will be understood that, in 
this representation, we are only attempting to express, 
"* Dearly as we can, a loose way of thinking which we 
I*'"! to be prevalent, but which, from its very looseness, 
'" not reducible to a definite statement. 

Now, on this view, we have two remarks to offer. 
■*" the first place, one cannot rest content wiih so vague 
prospect of eternal destinies, and yet retain any com- 
"^nnding interest in the fact of a future state itself. The 
"•Mrs of the human mind are such, that he must either 
'•sor up tlie prospect, so as to make out something definite 
^ 't, or he must cease to care much about there being 
****ther life. And in most coses, it will be this latter 
^'^mative that he will full into. Nor will he stop here : 
"*' same vagueness and indifference that involve the 
"'^'t important points will spread out, like a fog, till 
^*y cover everything. I believe that a gcneriil tcnd- 
^*^ this way, may be seen, wherever the experiment 
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line been long and thorouglily fried. In tlie second 
place, this view recognizes, in the divine character, no 
such earnest and efficient goodness as alone can touch, 
the heart. It brings nothing to a point that you can fi 
upon. It does indeed stand opposed to the idea of pos- 
itive cruelty, which ia presented By the doctrine of end- 
leaa misery ; and on this account it has received a degreO 
of praise that goes beyond its merits. Stripping off Itfl 
language, and coming down to its facts, what is the ii 
pression it works on the mind respecting the goodnew 
of God? — that he is well-meaning and always favor- 
ably disposed ; but that he has no earnest fatherly canai 
for the destinies of the creatures lie brought into exist* 
ence ; that he leaves their immortal weal at loose enda« 
and lets them fare eternally as they may. Can any sudi 
view as this permanently Bustain a vigorous piety? 
How is it with our estimation even of human philan- 
thropists? Are we moved with any very profound 
reverence for the philanthropist who contents himself 
with wishing well to his fellow-men, and with giving 
them an open field for improvement, but who does not 
strenuously exert all the means at- his command to ac- 
complish their welfare ? Such an indifferent character 
kindles no hearts. No, my friends ; it is the view of 
the eventual salvation of mankind, which alone can work 
on our hearts the unequivocal c«nviction of God's good- 
ness to them; of his goodness in bringing them into 
existence, in continuing them, in subjecting them to 
discipline, and in ordering their concerns. 

II. We have pursued the argument far enough to 
make it clear, that the final condition of mankind i 
topic which cannot be dispensed with in the work < 
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religioua influence and of religious growth ; tlint it 
belongs to the primary class of moral agencies for this 
purpose. 

1. We do not mean, of course, that the single truth 
of universal salvation should be the theme of continual 
3Iustrution, or that it should be made the point to which 
everylhing must at all times be followed out. It is but 
.the culminating point of Chnstinn doctrine. Let it stand 
•8 Buch ; let be used as such. The broad field of Christian 
bcl«, and truths, and motives, lies outspread on all the 
jWce of the Scriptures. Take free range of the whole ; 
present every topic as it is there exhibited ; and follow 
<rat its particular practical bearings on the respective 
departments of human life. We must not shut our- 
seltes up to one point, however important. We must 
•Tail ourselves of all. Let every doctrine, and precept, 
•nil example, of Christinnily have free scope, — the 
tlireatenirigs of the gospel, as well as its promises, — 
the necessity of faith, repentance, regeneration, of work- 
ing out our own salvation, and of godlineea in spirit and 
in life. 

2. But with these, we cannot insist too strongly on 
ihe importance of making full use of the gospel of ' ' the 
grace of God, that bringeth salvation to all men." It 
will give determinate character and significance to the 
whole system of religious instruction and infiuences. It 
will keep in view " the end, — when Christ shall hijve 
dcI!%'iTcd up the kingdom to God, even the Father; 
when he ghnll have put down all rule, and all authority 
ami p"wer. For he must reign till ho hath put all ene- 
niira under Ida feet. Death, the last enemy, shall he 
tlc4)tniycd And when all things shall be 
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subdued to him, then shall the Son also be subject unt( 
him who put all things under him, — that God may b< 
all in all." 
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tstrs .ufsWEiiEii, NniTSER hath Tin, 

I PaRK.KTS; fllTT THAT TlIB WoRKH 

, Mixincaj iH UiM, — John, Ix. 3. 



, There la nothing more positively taught in the 
riptures, than that " all have sinned, and come short 
he glory of God." 

. Therefore, we rauat not understand our Saviour, in 

, as meaning to assert that this man had never 

dly ainned, or that his parents had never sinned, — 

is true, sudiia the literal form of the expreaaion, 

^len taken by itself. The expression is one of those sen- 

locesyouso often find in the Blble,that cannot be under- 

d iinlees you take in the connection. And the meaning 

a words will be easily gathered from the tenor of 

a conversation that occasioned dhem. We read, " aa 

8 paaaed by, he saw a man which was blind from 

ii. And his disciples asked him, saying, Master, 

[1 sin, this man or his parents that he was born 

" The disciples appear to have taken it for 

inted that hia being bom blind was somehow In con- 

« of sin. But they were at a loss, as to whose fin. 

F«i it ilie man's? How could that be? thought they, 

eitig he was born blind, — blind, before he hud a 
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chance to aiii. Waa it lila parents' sia, then? Yo;^* 
perceive the difficuhy in their minds lay In this on—*' 
point, — "Whose sin was the cause of tlila bllnduessC 
Our text 18 the answer ; " Jesus answered, Neither hut!:^^ 
this man sinned, nor his parents ; but that the works ofl 
God should be made manifest in him." 

2. That is, the man's blindness was not on account of 
his own sins, nor on account of any sin of his parents. 

This is evidently the meaning of the text, when taken 
aa an answer to the.queation of the disciples. I hope 
that it may be carefully marked. Both the man and 
his parents were unquestionably sinners, as all are; but 
then their sins had nothing to do with this blindness, — 
which was what we call simply a misfortune, not some- 
thing inflicted on him, as a punishment for guilt. It 
was owing to the appointment of God, in the order of 
nature and in the structure of the human constitution- 
It is true that, in this particular case, God had been 
pleased to ordain, or permit it, for a special purpose, — 
that of showing forth his wonderful works in this m( 
in such a way as to sanction the divine authority of 
Son ; for Christ was about to remove this blindness 
a miracle, — thus making it an occasion of demonsti 
ing that God was with him. 

How wonderful must this work of God have ap] 
to those who stood by and witnessed the miracle I 
what an effect it actually had on the people, — ai 
learn from the following part of the chapter I We 
not, however, pursue the narrative further, at presentil 

3. It appears to me, my friends, that the case h( 
presented may serve as a very instructive lesson to 
in respect to a great many things in the Providence 
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lur heavenly Father. One thing it certainly puta 
(yond the reach of all queBtion with such as receive 
le authority of Christ, viz : that there are mi f irtunes, 
what we call natural evils, in this life, which do not come 
upon ua in consequence of any guilt or sin of ours, or 
of anybody else ; which are not to be regarded aa pun- 
ishnienta, in any sense; but as wise appointments of 
God for purposes unknown to ua. The blindness of this 
man, according to our Saviour's teaching, was of this 
id. There are few calamities that men ever suffer, 
dreadful to think of, or to hear, than utter ]ii'iva- 
ion of sight. And yet you see that so severe a dispen- 
sation as this may take place, and does sometimes take 
place in God's dealings, without any reference to our 
sins, — would perhaps have taken place if there never 
had been any sin in the world. 

4. We are, perhapa, too much disposed to regard all 
the trials and sufferings of this life, in the light of pun- 
ishments inflicted for ein, — we may not know for what 
pardculnr offence, but for some transgression of ours, 
or of our forefathers, or of our first parents, — for e'ln 
in general, aa it M-ere. Or, if not precisely in the light 
of punishment, at least as the consequence of sin, some- 
jre. We say, perhaps, if man had never gone astray 
shotild have escaped all these occasions of sorrow. 
ley are no more than we deserve. Yuu see, that in 
is mood of thought, we connect all our trials back, 
imehow, with our sinfulness, and regard them as pen- 
s. Ah, my frienda, we forget that infinite wisdom 
the use and propriety of a thousand hardships here, 
h 8uch creatures as we cannot understand from the 
limited circle of our vision ; hardships and griefs, 
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which are absolutely necessary to our discipliue, though 
we caDDot perceive why they should be so, — and neces- 
aary, too, for the general good of our race; afflictions 
that we could not do without, and that we must have, 
whether guilty or innocent. 

II. Here is tlie great truth we are continually lusing 
sight of: that God's government of this world, in the 
whole, and in every part of it, is a Father's govern- 
ment. 

1 . If he is indeed our Father, as the Scriptures assure 
us, this Is the only light in which we can rightly understand 
his Providence and all his dealings with us. And it is cer- 
tainly the only view in which we can meet all his allot- 
ments in the spirit of submission and joyful confidence 
he requires of ua. In every one of hia varied dispensa- 
tions, he deals with us on a principle similar to that on 
which you ought to deal with your children. I say, on 
which you ought to deal with them. It is not always 
that our actual practice, as the heads of our families, 
corresponds cxaclly with the pure principle. But we 
know what the paternal, the parental government should 
he, — what it is, in itself, how far soever we may fall 
short of practising it. And we must look into this, and 
see what its essential nature is, if we would have the 
correct view of the principles on which Gud orders the 
events of this world. Now, you do indeed punish your 
children when they go astray, — or, you ought to. And 
our Father in heaven punishes us, when we transgress. 
There can be no doubt that part of the sufferings we all 
meet with here, are owing to our sins, — are properly 
punishments ; and we ought to receive them juat as your 
children ought to receive tb^ chastiaemenCs you inflict 
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on tliem. In a thoustind cases we can see the conncr- 
tion between the inflictions on the one hand, and the 
fully or the wickedness of the sufferers on the other 
hand. And where we can see that connection, wc ought 
to take the visitation as a chastisement. Tliis le one part 
of a father's government; and it is one part of God's 
government, 

2. But here let me ast : those hardships, and incon- 
Tcnienciea, and unwelcome crosses, and sore privations, 
which you impose on your children, — are all of them 
intended for punishments? Are not many of these 
checks and denials imposed ou them simply as the de- 
mands of their condition, without the least reference to 
any fault of theirs? — not as punishments in any sense, 
but as precautions, — which are needed just as much 
^rhen they are innocent, as when they are guilty ? You 
require them sometimes to perform laborious tasks, 
which they very much dislike ; are these tasks intended 
I for punishment? Generally speaking, no. And they 
\ would entirely misconceive the object, should they so 
regard them, — as they in their ignorance sometimes do ; 
and they would miss the good eflects, too, if they took 
them in this light. You sometimes refuse them gratifi- 
cations, whth they greatly desire ; or make them give 
up Bome favorite object, on which they have set their 
hearts. Arc these denials intended for punishments? 
Id most cases, no. You sometimes require them to 
tnke bitter medicines, which they are loth to receive. 
I Are these intended for punishments? No! You ad- 
minister them on an entirely different principle; and 
mean they shall regard thera in a different light. 
So It is in our heavenly Father's dealings with us. 
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There are many griefa anil ufflictiona he sends upon 
not because we have sinned , but on other grounda 
wholly, — aa was the case of the blindness referred to 
in our text, 

I think we may lay down a perfectly aafe rule for dia- 
tinguiflhing between those afflictions which he designs ai 
l)unishments, and those which are intended for other 
purposes : " AVhen he punishes us, he does it in such a 
way tliat the sufferer may know, if he will be honefit 
with himself, what it is for, — fur what particular 
offence, or course of folly." It would be absurd, in the 
nature of things, to inflict punishment, when the occa- 
sion of it was unknown, and undiscoverable, by the one 
punished. No wise or reasonable parent would do this ; 
and we may be sure our heavenly Father would not. 
On the other hand, as we ha^'e already observed, when 
a connection can be traced between our misdeeds and 
our misfortunes or pains, no doubt but that we ought to 
regard those sufferings as punishments for OUi* sins- 
But in the thousand varieties of calamity that befall us, 
there are many cases, say, of sickness, loss of friends, 
diaappointments, and sometimes poverty, that unques- 
tionably belong to the class recognized in our text, and 
that ought to be received by ua just as g^od children 
should regard many of the tasks and privations imposed 
upon them by their faithful parents, — not as tokens of 
reproof, but as wise prescriptions. And we must repose 
in confidence on our heavenly Father's wisdom and 
goodness, assured that he sees better than we can see, 
in the case. 

4. You remember, perhaps, the subject we endeavored 
to illustrate, a Sunday or two ago; that complete ex.- 
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emption from hardship and suffering would not do 
for such creatnres as we are, in the present state of 
being. It it not what our natwres demand. It 
would in fact be certain to ruin us. That is one of 
the most important and far-reaching truths that I know 
of. Would that people might consider it more than 
thej do ! It has countless relations and bearinga, that 
throw light into the dark paasages of God's providence 
with us. We know that, aa a matter of fact, God haa 
so arranged things here on earth, that the virtuous them- 
aelvea must take part in the bitterness as well as in the 
sweeta of life. If mankind had never transgressed, — 
if they had always remained sinless, — they still would 
not have been exempt from suffering, in this world. 

We may know this from the fact that even Jesua 
Christ, who was without sin, shared nevei-theleas in the 
common lot, while on earlh. We may know it, too, 
by what we see in the constitution of nature. God did 
not originally make the world out of mere roses, and 
sweets, and sunshine. He put other materials In, at the 
beginning. In the very etnicture of our globe, he has 
created a very large proportion of Iiard granite, as well 
as a sufficient supply of genial soil. He has provided 
for earthquakes and inundations. He sends his cold 
winda upon us. He pours the whole frozen north along 
the atmosphere, aa well as breathes upon us the reviving 
airs of spring. Winter'a frost and summer's heat come 
alike upon all, virtuous or vicious ; the sunshine and the 
storm, on the just and the unjust. Such is the constitu- 
tion of things God has furnished for us, in his infinite 
wisdom, and, we cannot doubt, in his infinite goodness. 
It ie significant of the general system of his providence. 
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III. The more I look into facta, the more unnatural 
and irracinnal, aa well as unacriptural, does the notion 
appear, that all the sorrows and troubles of this lifi 
owing to sin in any respect. 

1. The man that was bom blind, ia a case that sets; 
aside this notion, if we take our Saviour's words, 
tnow it is sotnetimea argued, that it would be wrong to 
suppose the juat Governor of the universe ever indicia^ 
or permits pain, except where it has been deserved by 
wrong doing. But I would ask you, my friends, how 
this agrees with known matter of fact ? I would ask, 
whether little children, even infanta, are not often af- 
flicted with pain? What ia that for? Not for their 
eina ; because they often suffer before they can ain. 
Now here are innumerable cases of suffering that we 
must place on some other ground than that of puniah- 
ment. 

2. I would ask, then, are people ignorant that even 
brutes suffer? Has not God subjected tliem all to 
pain? And what is that for? Not for their sins ; for 
they have no moral nature with which to ain. And yet 
they suffer aa men do. Here, again, are innumerable 
cases of pain and anguish that God permits, which ^ 
nmat account for on some other ground than that of 
punishment for sin. And even among men, it is by no 
meana uncommon that great eufferinga have been en- 
dured, nut for Iran agree a ion, but for righteousneas itself. 
Witneas the example of the apostlea ; witncsa, a still 
greater, Jcaus Christ. Thousands, in all ages, have 
sustained privations, and many, imprisonment and the 
most cruel deaths for the sake of the gospel. These 
were not punishmenta. 
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Tlieac inatances all illustrate, wliat our text shows, 
I aside from the punishment of eiii, there ta another 
a of trials we are subject to ; troubles, to which man- 
j born ; troubles, which belong to thia atale of 
iHtcnce, independently of our faults ; and which we 
tonld have experienced even if we never had trana- 
; — because, creatures that have no sin, do ex- 
; them in common with ua, — not to repeat the 
ir reasons we have mentioned, " The Lord giveth, 
1 llie Lord taketh away." Lei the afflicted under- 
■nd thia truth. I have seen so many instances where 
a trouble were distressed and perplexed to find 
■ for what particular sin their afflictions were sent 
dd them, — ihua adding distress of mind to sorrow, 
, I cannot but earnestly commend to them the 
'l^ctrine of our Saviour on the subject. 

4. When misfortune comes, do not always regard it 
" n retribution for some moral delinquency, unless you 
"»ve evidently brought it on yourself. When sickness 
'^'•toes, or the loss of those near and dear, do not sup- 
f**^. of course, that it must be in consequence of guilt, 
ll U wrong to view God as punishing in every adverse 
'''spcn^ation. This view, if indulged to great extent, 
"ill cerlaiuly beget a gloomy and discontented spirit. 
't will tend to alienate first our confidence and then our 
■wctiona from our Almighty Guardian. AVe sometimes 
» influence in this way producing despondency, and 
Owi«g darkness over all God's providence. Learn, 
' IHende, to distinguish between the manifest punish- 
» ^f hid justice, and those unavoidiible sorrows with 
li he has thickly sown our pathway, as the means 
plining our hearts. lie is working out some 
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unseen good, hy ways that are perfectly intelligible to 
him, thou:;li thev niav transcend our understandin^rs. 
AVe may be assured that our light afflictions, which are 
but for a moment, will end in a far more exceedino: and 
eternal wei;^lit of ;rlorv. 







Ain> nATB GIVEN HrM Authority i 

ALSO, BBCAPBB IIb IS THE SoN OF Man. — Johu, V. 27 ; also 
John, ix. 3y. 

I, The meaning ia, that God had authorized Christ 
to administer judgment in the worW, This you will 
see, by reading the preceding vcrae with the text. 

1. •' For, as the Father hath life iu himself, so hath 
he given to the Son to have life in himself; and hath 
given him authority to execute judgment also, be- 
cause he ia the Son of man." In the former part of 
this chapter, we find our Saviour asserting the same 
■idea in still stronger terms : "The Father," saya he, 
"judeeth no man, but hath committed all judgment 
unto the Son." I do not suppose our Saviour intended 
to be understood that God did not judge mankind in 
any way ; for that would be contrary to other Scriptures. 
But he meant that God did it through Christ, whom he 
had appointed as the immediate organ and executive of 
judgment in the world; just as, if I may illustrate it 
by (I human example, our civil government does not 
directly judge the people, but does it through courts 
And judicial officers appointed for the purpose. 
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2. We are all accustomed to regard Christ in the 
character of a Saviour. We believe, as a matter of 
course, that he came upon earth to save mankind. 
And it 18 very true that this is the main, ultimate object 
he had in view in all that he did. But here in our text 
is another thing stated, that belongs to his mission* 
but which we too commonly forget, — or perhaps w^ 
never clearly marked it ; viz : that Christ set up ^^ 
tribunal of judgment in our world, at the same time b^ 
began his work as a Saviour here. 

If it were needful to distinguish this idea, so that ^* 
shall not be mistaken, or confounded with another id^^ 
which is often held, we might observe that everybody 
holds that Christ either is now a Judge, or will* 
hereafter, be a Judge : that he will act in that offic5^ 
sooner or later, — or, as most believe, at the end of th^ 
world. Now, what the Scriptures teach, is, that th^ 
great system of retribution, which Christ was to execute ^ 
began back at the commencement of his kingdom ot^ 
earth, instead of being put off to the end of it. H^ 
has been judging the world, ever since he preached, and 
suffered, and died. He is now judging the world. -^ 
We are, all of us, living under the administration of 
his righteous awards ; his judgment has been in pro- 
cess, now, for eighteen centuries; and it will never 
close, till the Son delivers up the kingdom to God the 
Father, and God becomes all in all. His Judgment 
Day is not exclusively future ; it is now ; it has been 
going on ever since he came upon earth. 

II.^My brethren and friends, I think I need say 

nothing to show how important is this fact, if true : — 

1. That Christ's ministry, from the very beginning, 
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, and ia yet to continue to be, a miniatry of 

int and righleoua retribution, as well as of salva- 

b1 that tlie great process, by wbieh men are recom- 

according to their works, is held this very day, 

II other days 1 that Christ ia now on his throne of 

jnt, as well as on the seat of loercy I This is 

t which I wiah to show. You see liow clearly it 

agnized in tlie text. 

S. That this is the cose, will be evident, if we attend 

: two coQsidei'ationa. In the first place, we 

I bring up the following consideration : We know 

t Christ came into our world aa a King, — though 

t people were utterly mistaken as to his character in 

I reepect. He established his kingdom here, and 

a to reign in it, while he lived ; and when he was 

I death, be transmitted it to bis faithful apostles 

1 to maintain, and hand down. Now, the very 

t of a king includes that of a judge, who admin- 

I the laws of Ilia dominion, and executes justice. 

it kind of a kingdom would that be, in wliich there 

' no enforcement of lawa, no penalties for trans- 

nisg, no arraignment of offenders, no maintenance 

er, no government, — but everything left at loose 

« for the time being I If it be true, aa the Scriji- 

• ailirra, that be reigns as a King, and has a king- 

B on eartl), he certainly rules in it, and adniinislera 

luent in it, to tlie good and the bad. Christ 

n another place : " The Father hath committed 

stent to the Son, and hath given him authority 

atfi judgment also, because he is the Son of 



W$. We wiah to observe here, distinctly, his kiugdom 
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is not, indeed, an outward one, — such as tlie old Jew 
were looking for, or such aa people are looking for now. 
It has no visihle throne, no visible apparatus, nor out 
ward arrangements. It is not lo, here I nor lo, there; 
but within mankind. And his administration of judg- 
ment, also, ia there ^ where his kingdom ia, — in the 
hearts and consciences of tlie people. The punish- 
ments he inflicts, and the rewards he confers, 
invisible to the fleshly eye ; except in their consequences, 
which do, indeed, often come forth into view. He ie s 
spiritual King, and, of course, a spiritual Judge. Ilri 
holds his tribunal within us, dealing directly with oui 
passiona, our motives, our most secret tlioughts, and 
recompensing into our bosoma the fruit of all that we 
do, or even intend. If Chrial's tribunal were an outward 
tribunal, before whicli we are arraigned, we might hopd 
sometimes to escape ; but the tribunal is within ue ; 
we carry it. Who can fly from himself, for a single 
moment, or elude the grasp of that ever-present justioo 
which fastens on his heart, and never lets go its hold 
there I Would we but awake to this fact, which tha 
veils of flesh too often shut out from our view, — dk| 
we but consider that the Judge whom God has appoints" 
ed over us, is every day and every moment, holding hi* 
trial here, and executing hie justiccron every deed nn4 
every purpose we form, — there is not a soul that 
would dare to brave the (errors of the all-searching 
retribution. Why can we not, my friends, realize thiat 
fact to ourselves, and live in the habitual sense of it. 
It is a reality; and if we would but consider it, we" 
should find it SO. 

4. We have said, the very idea that Christ reigns 
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I Img in the world, presupposes that he executes 
idgment at the same time ; as our text asserts. 
outber consideration to the same purport may be 
UDil in the ancient prophets. They foretold that 
thould do so. Take the foil owing prophecy 
tlie birth of Christ, from the book of Isainh, 
aa example: "Unto us a child is bom, unto 
a son is given : and the government shall be 
I his shoulders : and his name shall be called 
^■onderful. Counsellor, The Mighty God, The Ever- 
•tiiig Father, The Prince of Peace. Of the increase 
' tis government and peace there shall be no end, upon 
'■*© throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order 
''i and to establish it with judgment and with justice, 
"<*Di benceforth even forever." What did the prophet 
o^i-c mean, but that when Christ was bom he should 
'"gage in this work of judging, as well as of saving, 
■'"<I ihat he should continue it through the whole dura- 
'■'>n of ages, — that he should set up his kingdom liere, 
^"d then, through all succeeding perioda, that he should 
'""Jcr and establish it by dispensing judgment and justice 
■"»ODg the people, from that time onwards forever ! 
' ImU waa the work which the prophet foresaw that Christ 
*ouJ(l pursue. And he has ever been fiilfillingthe part 
pfctlicted of him, though the world has been so slow 
lo recognize him in this office- 

5. Or, take another prophecy; I mean the noted 
irt»o iu which Isaiah foretells the patient endurance of 
Christ, amidst opposition and discouragement; "He 
flMll not fail, nor be discouraged," saya Isaiah, "till 
)ie have set judgment in the earth ; and the isles shall 
rfiil for his law." "He shall bring forth judgment 
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unto truth." " And he shall judge among the na- 
tions, and rtibuke many people ; and they shall beat 
their sworda into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning- hooks." 

So clearly did tlie prophet foresee that his work, here, 
was to be a ministration of judgment through the 
whole duration of his kingdom. Take all the prophe- 
cies of the old Testament, from Mosea to Malaclii,— 
take all that speak of the coming of Christ, and you 
will find this idea running through them everywhere, 
that Christ was to execute judgment on earth, as well 
as salvation. I do not see, my friends, how we 
recognize Christ as the character in which he was fore- 
told by the ancient prophets, unless we acknowledge,— 
unless we feel, that he is now holding bis judgment. 
over us and the world. That ia the work they assigned 
to him, through the whole process of his ministry ani 
kingdom. And those lioly men, who spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost, certainly did not mis-' 
take. All they predicted of him, is a reality, — it ia 
going on now, whether we are eeusible of it or not 

Let U9 consider and be wise. Let us never forget 
that we are living under the retributions of him who 
knows what is in man, and needs not that any should 
tell him. 

Ill, We will pass from the consideration of tfa 
Prophecies, and enter on another class of testimoniec 

1, How did Christ himself regard this subject ? Di 
he actually assume the character of a judge while o 
earth, and profess to execute justice among mankind' 
You have his answer in our text: "The Father hal 
committed all judgment unto the Son, and hath give 
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him authority to execute judgment, also, because he is 
the Son of man." You can now understand the force 
of his words, on another occasion, when he said : " For 
judgment I am come into the world." Here was the 
theatre in which he was to reign, and dispense hia 
awards. He must do the work which his Father had 
committed to him. 

2. It ia true, we find one expression which seema, at 
first eight, to dis.igree with his declaration here, though 
the disagreement is only in the words, not in the mean- 
ing, He tells the people, " I came not to judge the 
world, but to save the world." How shall we reconcile 
this with the whole tenor of the Scriptures which we 
bnve quoted, and with the explicit assertion, " For 
judgment I am come into the world ?" There will be 
no difliculty, here, if we call to mind a peculiar phrase- 
ology which abounds in the New Testament. It is a 
common mode of expression, to deny one thing and 
Rssert another, when the meaning is only to give a 
etrong emphasis to the latter clause, not really to deny 
the former. For example : " He that believeth on me, 
lielieveth not on me, but on him that sent me," — that 
is, " his faith does not stop at me, but reaches onward, 
and rests on God." Again: our Saviour says, "Think 
not that I am come to aend peace on earth ; I came 
not to send peace, but a sword," — that ia, " the sword, 
or contentions and fightinga would certainly be the con- 
sequence of hia coming." So when he says, "I am 
not come to judge the world, but to save the world," he 
means that his grand, ultimate object waa to save the 
world, and that his judgments would all result in that ; 
they were subordinate to that purpose. But strictly 
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Speaking, it was still true, as he and all the propkU 
aasenod, iliat " for judgment be came into the wurW> 
— for judgment, as a, meana of acconiplieliing a buH 
higher and more glorioua object. " Fur judgment i 
am come into the world." 

3. I know it is conimonlr enpposed, that Chriet ba" 
not, even yet, entered on his office as Judge. Hu* 
often do we hear it said and repeated, that he has o* 
yet ascended his judgment-seat ; that he is now on 
mercy-seat, dela)-ing, suspending the execution ' 
justice, till time shall be no more ; but that, hereafitei 
he will leave the mercy-seat, and then he will take h 
place on the dread tribunal of Judgment I But this 
not the doctrine of Christ. Eighteen hundred jt 
ago, he declared that he was already come into 
world for judgment. Eighteen hundred years ago, ti 
claimed commission from God to execute judgment ii 
the world. So much he explicitly assumed, in the moS 
solemn manner. And we can have no doubt that 1b^ 
was true to his word, and that he yet abides true. 

4. We must observe, that he not only claimed to har"' 
received authority from his Father to judge mankin* 
generally, in all times, and everjwhere ; but he sl*« 
announced particular judgments, which he would infiic 
on special occasions, and in special cases. There v^ 
the destruction of the Jewish nation, and tlie bno^ 
ing in of the Gentiles, which he declared he woul 
shortly accomplish. He told his disciples that ber»^ 
that generation passed away, he would sit on the throi 
of his glory, and gather the nations before him, 0.1 
separate them as a shepherd divideth the sheep fr*^ 
the goats, — and judge them as their king. 
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He told Ilia disciples that some of tliem should live to 
«ee him coming in the glory of hia Father with the 
holy angels, and rewarding every man accoi'ding to his 
works : " The Son of man shall come in the glory of 
his Father, with his angela ; and then shall he reward 
every man according to liis works. Verily I aay unto 
you, there be eome atnnding here, which shall not taste 
of death, till they eee the Son of man coming in his 
kingdom." I do not understand, how it ia that Chria- 
titins can suppose, as many of them honeatly do, that 
he haa not yet begun to judge the world, while they 
have such dcclarationa as theae before them. 

5. They relate, indeed, only to special acts of judg- 
ment, on special occaaions. But, at other times, the 
general, universal exercise of thia authority, is no less 
explicitly declared. In the 12th chapter of St. John's 
Gospel, we find him asserting, " Now is the judgment 
of this world ; now, is the Prince of this world cast out." 
Oh, my brethren ! let us not he of the number of those 
who, having eyes, see not, — and, having ears, hear not 
the things that so deejily concern ua. His judgment-scat 
is not, indeed, visible to the fleshly eye ; but to the eye 
of faith, it stands out broad and immense, overshadow- 
ing the world and all its concerns ! On the last even- 
ing of his mortal life, just before he left hia diaciplea, 
he told them, " If I go not away, the Comforter will 
not come unto you; but if I depart, I will send him 
unto you. And when he is come, he will reprove the 
■world of sin, of righteouanesa, and of judgment : of 
sin, because ihev believe not on me ; of righteousneaa, 
because I go to my Father; of judgment, because the 
prince of thia world is judged." There was the process 
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of this world's judgment begun, and going on, as it has 
been ever since. 

IV. We have now illuatrated the fact that Christ 
came as a Judge, as well as a Saviour; that he began 
to judge the world, when he began hia ministry and 
kingdom oo earth ; and that he will always continue in 
the exercise of this authority, till the final consumma- 
tion of which St. Paul speaks, when he shall deliver 
the kingdom back to the Father, and God shall be all 
in all. 

1. We need not show Low important a light thia 
great truth throws on a multitude of passages, whicb 
have been commonly misapprehended ; for your own 
recollections will bring up a host of texts, which be- 
come all clear, at once, under the general idea we have 
presented. I hope it may serve to give us a, better 
understanding of " the holy Scriptures, which are able 
to make us wise unto salvation, through faith which ia 
in Christ Jesus." 

2. But I trust, my friends, that you will use it, not 
ao much for merely doctrinal purposes, as for practical. 

It ia a solemn thought, that we are now living under 
the judgment of the Son of God ; that he, who knows 
what is in man, and needs not that any should tell him, 
is now trying us, searching out our hidden things, lay- 
ing all bare before liis tribunal, and rewarding ua ac- 
cording to our deeds and our characters. We rejoice 
in him as our Saviour ; but does it not become us to 
rejoice with trembling? His kingdom of Grace is eo 
ordered, and ao established with judgment and justice, 
that no transgression can escape. Though it may for a 
while escape human detection, it cannot elude his laws, 
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or his authority, to whom the Father hath committed all 
judgment. Think of it, or disregard it, — keep it in 
mind as we ought, or put the thought far from us, — 
his retributions are still taking effect with us from day 
to day, and from hour to hour. They follow us into 
our business, our amusements, and into our homes. 
They meet us in public ; they rest upon us in retire- 
ment. Wherever we are, whether thoughtless, or con- 
siderate, we are present with our Judge. He has 
established a throne of judgment in our hearts ; and 
we carry it with us wherever we go. 

Do not forget this, my friends ; do not be insensible 
to it ; but let the thought accompany you as you go 
from this house, and attend you through all your pur- 
suits. Amen. 
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But as for Me, my Feet were almost gone; my Stl 
had wellnign slipped ; for i was ekvious at t 
Foolish, when I saw the Prosperity op the Wick 
— Psalms ^ Ixxiii. 2, 3. 
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I. The entire Psalm, to which our text belonffs, is 
very remarkable one, in some respects. I know of 
other chapter in the Bible, that gives so graphic a 
scription of a certain dangerous state of mind, into whic 
people sometimes fall ; and especially professors of r 
ligion, — though others are by no means exempt from it 

1. The case is as follows : People look out into th&s^^ 
community, and see instances in which the wicked seem 
to prosper in the things of this life ; for there are un- 
questionably such instances, to all aplpearance, at least. 
I do not mean to say that they are very numerous. As a 
general rule, we know that vice and sin are almost sure 
to hinder a man's success, even in his temporal affairs, 
and to bring him at once into open and noticeable 
difficulty. He does not get along so well in the world, 
as he would, if he togk the straight and narrow path. 
This is the general rule. But then there are some ex- 
ceptions, at least for a while, and in a certain sense. 
We see cases in which bad men appear to succeed well 
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ougi in their business, and to stand in a better con- 

m, as to therr worldly circumstances, than many a 

3 man does. And, now, when people observe this, 

»t i« apt to arouse within them a spirit of discontent, — 

if something were wrongly managed in diyine prov- 

1 1 presume that you have not unfrequently heard peo- 
» speak in a murmuring and impatient tone, about t}ie 
nt of a proper distinction in the present life, between 
» condition of the evil and the good. That the evil are 
C justly punished here, nor the good adequately re- 
rdcd, is a common complaint. And, by degrees, the 
nplainers grow indignant that the wicked should pros- 
r Bo. There is a little bad feeling, unknown , perhaps, 
t> Uiemselves, that swells in their bosoms at the thought, 
*tMl tliat settles down eventually into a sort of lurking 
feeentment against the fortunate transgressors, as they 
vn deemed, eo that at last they can hardly speak of 
''wm without betraying a secret bitterness. In short, 
l^cjf become " envious of the foolish," — as the Psalmist 
"presses it. I need not say how wrong such a spirit 
"; lliuugh it is a feeling that you will often find, at the 
pi^sent day, among people who are otherwise truly rc- 
lipiouit, 

2. There is another thing to he observed here. In 
ihit envious or hitter state of mind, people are almost 
Krtsin to overstate the case of which they complain, — 
lo euggeratc it beyond all bounds of reason, and 
"■holly beyond all fact. How often has it been said, 
(i»C the wicked fare better in this world tlian the right- 
r«n I How often has this been seriously contended for, 
hI dcUheralcly argued, — although it is one of the moat 
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palpable absurdities ever uttered, and the most contrar 
to what we know, and to what we see all around ub, — 
mean when taken as a general proposition. The propht 
haa declared the simple matter of fact, in these solemi 
words : " There is no peace to the wicked, sailh m; 
God." The moat that we can aay, on the other sidcj 
with any shadow of tmth, is, that here and there wi 
meet with cases, where a wicked man seems to prosper 
merely in his outward condition, more than the gener 
ality of -virtuous men do, — leaving entirely out of on 
account, however, the state of his mind, and the differeno 
in real happiness between the two opposite characters 
Yes, my friends ; make the very worst of it, thia is t\v 
utmost we can say on that side : a few cases of greate 
worldly success among the wicked ; but never of rea 
happiness. This is the bound that God himself has Bel 
to what IS called the prosperity of the wicked, — mera 
worldly success ; and this only in rare instances. But 
when people have fallen into the discontented and env 
ous spirit we have mentioned, they overlook this raanife 
limit, and all the considerations that belong tlierewiti 
Their perverse feelings distort everything they look a 
so that they cannot see it as il is. They imagine th( 
few exceptions to be the general rule. They will ni 
pause to distinguish between the outward circum stances ^ 
and the internal condition of the mind, where all pleasi 
or enjoyment belongs. They go on headlong in thOT 
exaggerating strain, and contend that sinners enjoi 
I hem 3 elves, better in thia world, than the righteous ; tha 
they escape the crosses and trials which the saint has t 
bear; and that they take their fill of pleasure in sin 
while the servant of God is afflicted and beset on every 
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When people have gone so far in tlielr perver- 
ie, tlicir next step usually is, to conclude that if it 
e not for the retributions of another worlJ, it would 
D vain to serve God here ; useless to plod along ia 
I hard way of obedience ; more delightful by far to 
e themselves over to all unrighteousness, — were it 
f for the account that is to be rendered hereafter. 

. I think you must have heard the whole course of 

(nght whicii I have endeavored to sketch out, Bome- 

s expressed, and deliberately maintained, even by 

sors of religion. 

. What I wish now to point out to you, is, that the 

lilmist himself had evidently been troubled with the 

le thoughts and feelings, and envious spirit; though 

■liad of course overcome them, and discovered their 

tuinahle character, when he wrote this psalm. He 

lahis humble confession here, of the sad mistake 

which he had gone ; and I wish to bring before 

I, first, hia experience; and, then his final judgment 

I tlia matter, — if I can only lead your minds ilirough 

fcloDg context, and the successive representations th;tt 

I pves of his change of views. He acknowledges 

t he had formerly entertained some very perverse 

lions concerning tlie wicked, which came very near 

Jiing him stumble into downright rebellion against 

• As for me," saye he, " my feet were almobt 

; my eteps had wellnigh slipped." Why? Where- 

Ue tells UB in the next words : " For I was en- 

M at the foolish, when I saw tbe prosperity of the 

That was the ground on which he came to 

IT BluDibling, — as he says. He had been envious at 

( wicked, when he saw their prosperity 1 His mean- 
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ing, as you will find in the subsequent verses, la, thsit 
lie had tliouglit they were happy ; and that wrong view 
of the matter had provoked a wrong spirit in him. Ko 
man can admit such thoughts into his heart, and be safe 
a moment, any more than the Psalmist was while 
under that delusion. The very Idea that there is any 
real happiness, or indeed any real prosperity, attending 
wickedness, is the most dangerous idea that a man can 
entertain. If the Psalmist had not had his eyes opened, 
in season, to see his mistake, he would have fallen, froiaj 
this very cause. Even aa it was, hia feet, he says 
almost gone ; his steps had wellnigh slipped. And ] 
cannot but ask the question here, how many at the pres- 
ent day, if we muy judge from their habitual langua^ 
about the pleasures of sin, and the easy lot of the wicked^ 
in this life, — theu- oft-repeated ai-gumcnta and labored 
pleaa in behalf of the very error which the Psalmist 
here condemns, — how many there are, whose feet have 
wholly gone, and whose steps have entirely slipped away 
from beneath them, on the ground, that the wicked 
are prospered in this world, rather than the obedient ! 
and that, for the present, their condition is an enviable 

el 

2. We have already observed, how this idea, if it has 
once gained a lodgment in the heart, and awakened a 
spirit of discontent there, — will distort and exaggerate 
everything to the view, — all unconsciously to the-per- 
himself, — swelling the smallest object into a 
mountain, and multiplying a few exceptional instances 
into a general rule, 

The Paalmist represents that it waa bo in his case, 
while under the influence of his former perverse viewa. 
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He proceeds in the next verses here, to describe those 
wrong impressions which he once had, and which he 
says came so near overlhrowing him. According to hia 
account, it seemed to htm, in his delusion, that the wicked 
were not troubled as other men; "neither," said he, 
*' are they plagued as other men. They have no bands 
iu their death ; and their strength is firm. Their eyea 
stand out with fatness ; they have more than heart could 

wish Behold, these are the ungodly, who 

prosper in the world ; they increase in riches." A very 
flattering picture of the favored lot of the ungodly, in 
this world I 

We must remember that he is here describing, not his 
then present views of the case ; but bis former false im- 
pressions ; when he foolishly imagined that the ungodly 
had a very pleasant life here on earth, — just as you 
sometimes hear it represented now : that they had none 
of the crosses and self-denial which the servants of God 
were obliged to submit to ; that they lived as they listed ; 
followed the propensities of their own hearts without 
check or internal reproof; revelled in pleasure ; heaped 
op wealth; flourished like the green bay tree, — and, 
who so hajipy as they I 

3. Such had been bis idea of the case. No wonder 
that his feet were almost gone I No wonder that his 
steps wellnigb slipped I For, my friends, it is impos- 
sible* in the nature of things, that any man can enter- 
tain such a view of the present comforts and advantages 
€)f wickedness, vrithout secretly wishing to share in them 
himself. Mankind always are seeking after enjoyment, 
and iheir liearts will invariably go where they think it is 
to be found. Make them believe that it is to be found 
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in ain, and they will love sin, whether tliey dare toi 
praetiae it openly or not. The veiy fact, that one C 
vies the wicked, shows that he already has a etruni 
propensity to become one of them himself, and that he 
has begun to dislike the service of righleousneas. Then, 
a life of obedience eeems to him a hard, comfortlcES 
task, — a painful drudgery, that he can hardly bear. It ■ 
is remarkable that this is precisely the way in which theT 
Psalmist here states that these views bad afiected him,' 
— when he was under their influence. Listen to his 
language at that juncture : he said to himself, " Verily, 
I have cleansed my heart in vain, and washed my hands 
in innocency. For all the day long have I been plagued, 
and chastened every morning." What a shocking thought J 
that was I What an impious state of feeling had he"^ 
been wrought up to ! — that it was in vain to serve 
God, for the present ; that it was but a plague and 
vexation all the day long I And yet, my friends, how 
could it be otherwise with him, so long as he supposed 
that the wicked had an easy, prosperous life, and that un- 
godliness fared better, in this world, than righteousness 
did ! If he gave way to this one great central mistake, 
it could not be but that the way of virtue and obedi- 
ence would look to bim utterly distasteful, — a sad and 
cheerless kind of a life, full of mortification and afflic- 
tion. It appears so to everj-body that is deluded in 
this way. You never heard a person contend ihat the 
way of the transgressor was easy, in this world, without 
betraying somehow the impression that the ways of wis- 
dom were hard. The two ideas always go together ; it 
is impossible in the nature of things to sepai-ate them. 
If you take one, you must and you will take the other 
also. 
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We have now followed the Psalmist, step by step, 
through that part of the chapter in which he gives an 
account of hia former slate of mind, when his feet were 
almost gone, and his steps had welloigh slipped. "We 
have seen how he laya open the several phases of his 
monstrous error, and the successive stages of rebellious 
feelings into which It led him. And we have also seen, 
89 we went along, bow exactly the account answers to 
the experience of everybody who gives way to the same 
delusion. 

But we have now come to the turning-point in hia 
experience. The rest of this Psalm is a solemn renun- 
ciation of his former ungodly views, and a correction of 
them. Would that all who have followed him in his 
error, would likewise follow him in renouncing it, as 
pointedly as he did! 

5. The next verse, here, opens with his confession of 
the great mistake be had been describing. Let us now 
listen to his penitent acknowledgment; " If I say, I 
will speak thus : behold , I should offend against the gen- 
eration of thy children . When I thought to know this, 
it was too painful for me ; until I went into the sanctuary 
of God ; then understood I their end. Surely thou 
didet set them [z.e. the wicked,] in slippery places; 
thon castedst them down into destruction. How are 
they brought Into desolation, as In a moment I they 
are utterly consumed with terrors I Aa a dream 
when one awaketh, so, O Lord, when thou awakest, 
thou elialt despise their image. Thus my heart was 
grieved, and I was pricked in my reins. So foolish was 
I.I, «nd ignorant; I was as a beast before thee." His 
vmer error was all clear before him now. He saw 
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that lie had been fooliah and ignorant as a beaat, to slip- ' 
pose there was any real prosperity with the wicked, "' 
to imagine that they were not plajfued and troubled u 
their lives. God was just, in his dealings with them, '* 
epite of all outward appearances that had formerly de- 
ceived him. He now saw that all their eeemingpros- 
perity was but a vain show, and no reality. Theymiuh* 
seem to succeed for awhile, but, sooner or later, thev 
were brought to desolation as in a moment. Gnd bad 
strange and mysterious ways to make their own iniqn*" 
ties punish them, and their very transgressions to becoKi^ 
their overthrow. 

6. With this change of views concerning the eonditin*' 
of the wicked, there waa an equal change of his feeling 
towards God. Instead of saying, as he had fortnerlT 
done, that it waa in vain he had cleansed hia heart, ani' 
that he had found the service of God a plague andclii*- 
tiaement all the day long, he now uses very differen 
language. He exclaims with spontaneous over6owitt 
affection to his Mater, " Whom have I in heaven bi 
thee ? and there is none upon earth that I desire besid 
thee. My flesh and my heart faileth ; but God is tl 
strength of my heart, and my portion forever. . . . 
ia good for me to draw near to God ; 1 have put t 
trust in the Lord God, that I may declare all thy worki 
This is the true principle of divine love and confidenQ 
It sprang up anew in his heart, when his former delusw 
passed away from his mind. 

III. It would be easy, my friends, to show, from t 
servation and the laws of the human soul, that th« 
can be no peace to the wicked under any circunistanci 
and that what seems to be prosperity with tliem in o« 
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tain rare cases, is only hollow appearance. 1. But we 
shall not go into that illustration. We prefer to let the 
matter stand on the authority of the Psalmist ; and to 
leave it just as he has stated it, in this most impressive 
representation, — the whole of which we have now laid 
before you. I would earnestly commend it to the seri- 
ous and prayerful review of every one who is here pres- 
ent. There is no delusion that is more apt to steal 
upon us, than this which the Psalmist says had 
once almost overcome him ; and there is none that is 
more dangerous to the religious interests of the soul, — 
as you have seen in his experience. Think of these 
things, my friends ; keep his example, here, and his in- 
structions before you ; and pray God to guard your 

hearts from the error of the foolish. Amen, 

12* 
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And He haid unto Them, Go Ye mro all the 'Wobij*, akd 

PREACH TKE GOSPEL TO EVERT CbEATUIIK. He TSAT BEUET- 
ETn ANDISHAPTIZED, SHAI.T, BE SAVED; BUT Hb THAT BBIJXVV 
ETH NOT SHALL BE DAMNED.— Mart, XVl. 15, 16. 

I. Our text is naturally divided into two distinct 
parts : — 

1. The first is the commiaeion which our Saviour 
gave his twelve apostles, when he sent them forth on 
their D;reat work : " He said unto them, Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature," 
That waa their commission. The second part of the 
test, is his declaration to them, of the consequences 
that would follow their helief of that gospel, on the 
one hand, or their disbelief of it, on the other hand. 
If they believed the raeasnge, — if they truly believed, 
it would save ihem : for the gospel " is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth ;" " He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ;" but if 
tliey rejected the message, it would be to their condem- 
nation : " He that believeth not, shall be damned," — 
that is, condemned, — for both are one and the same. 
I would remark, on this place, that there is no differ- 
ence between these two words, according to the New 
Testament use of them. The idea in the text is just 
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ihe same that Christ asserted In aDOthcr passage, wheo 
he said, " He that believeth not Js condemned already." 
" This is the condemnation, that light ia come into the 
eWorld, an5 men choose darkness rather than light," 
It has been the practice with people in tlieae 
r days, to make an immense difference between 
Bhesc two words, — to take it for granted that tiie 
word "damned" refers to the future world, while the 
^ord "condemned" refers only to the present. I 
uat you will bear in mind — what every well-informed 
I knows — that the inspired writers knew no dif- 
srence at all between these two words, — that they 
1 the same by the one as by the other ; and 
, in many cases, both of the English terms art! 
ranslated from but a single original one. When 
Jhrist says here, that " He who believeth not shall be 
iBoined," he refers only to the condemnation that 
1 rest on such as might wilfully reject the message 
id just given to his apostles. 
I shall first ask your attention to the former 
t of our text. 
1. When Christ had risen from the dead, early on 
|ie first day of the week, he appeared to Mary Mag- 
Inlene in the garden ; afterwards, to the two wlio were 
; to Eminaua ; and at successive times, to others 
' bis disciples. At length, when the time of his 
Eoftlly leaving them, and ascending to heaven, drew 
he appeared to the eleven apostles, as they 
t together, and gave them their solemn commission : 
ye into all the world, and preach Ihe gospel to 
creature." This was the beginning of their 
ietry, — properly speaking; here it was they re- 
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ceived the authority under which they were to act ; 
here the great work of their lives was imposed upoa J 
them, — to "preach the gospel," universally; and i 
it is from tliia charge of their risen Master, tliat tho J 
gospel message has been transmitted down to us, with I 
all its saving influences. M'^e come here, to-day, my J 
friends, to learn the truths which were contained in | 
that solemn message of Christ to his apostles, and I 
to listen to that same gospel, accordingly as God shall ] 
enable us to unfold it, in its several parts. • 

2. There is nothing on which more ia said, in the I 
religious world, than on the gospel; perhaps there! 
is no word ao frequently on the lips of Christians, 
as that one term, " the gospel ;" and there seems to be 
an impression that every body, of course, understands, 
what it is, — that it is necessary only to name it 
in order to bring it to mind. And yet, there ia 
nothing on which there ia a greater difference of j 
opinion, as we all know, the moment we recollect | 
the mutually conflicting doctrines which arc aupported 
under that name. I cannot think it so diflicult a I 
problem to determine what the gospel is, at least as 
its general character, — if we would approach the 1 
question without prejudice. In the first place, the ] 
gospel is good news, glad tidings ; it always bears 
that character, .for that is what the very term itself ' 
signifies, both in our own language, and iu the original 
from which the New Testament was translated. When 
Christ taught, and when his apostles, in obedience 
to this commission, went forth to preach, their doctrine 
was felt to be a message of joy ; and if there was 
any fault found with it, it was only because of the j 
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funding grace, peace, and mercy which it announced. 
il commoniy so understood at the present day? 
auld not that one fact correct a great many mia- 
pr^hensiooe ? We Bometimes hear the preaching 
fie most terrible Idea, called the gospel, — the more 
tilile. the more evangelical it la supposed to be. 
the fearful representations of " eternal woe" often 
I current under that sacred name. How long will 
l*e people to learn the very first letter in the alpha- 
of Christ's religion, that to preach the gospel is to 
"ch good news, and that nothing which docs not 
ne nndor this general character, is entitled to the 
ellation? 

■*. Again, if you Call to mind the manner in which 
Scriptures always define the gospel, whenever 
ky use any language that does define it, you will see, 
i once, how the inspired teachers regarded it. They 
the gospel of the grace of God," — never, 
pof ihe wrath of God," — for that would be a con- 
""liction in terms, — it would not be good news, or 
?"*pf|. They call it, "The gospel of our salva- 
tii>n," — never, " of our hopeless damnation," — for 
'he «atne reason, that such language would be an 
""surdity in itself. St. Paul saya, " How beautiful 
*■* the feet of them that preach the gospel of peace ; 
■""1 bring glad tidings of good things." Such was the 
"nture of the gospel which the apostle proclaimed, 
'" oWlicnce to his commission from the risen and 
Qded Master. When our Saviour himself began 
ministry at Xazareth, the first sermon he ever 
"Icdied was in these cheering words : " The siiirit of 
is upon me, because he hath anointed m 
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to preacli the gospel to the poor : He hath sent iM 
to heal the hroken-henrted, to preach dellveranM 
to the captives, acd recovery of aight to the blioili 
nnd to set at liberty them that are brui^d, to preai^h 
the acceptable year of the Lord ;" and all the people 
'■ wondered at the gracious words which proceeded 
out of his mouth." Such was the sermon with whicli 
Christ introduced his own ministry. It was the key- 
note to all that he afterwards taught. And you 
from it, how cheering was that message which ho. 
preached as the gospel. You see, too, the 
it had upon those who heard him, "they wondered 
at the gracious words that proceeded out of his mouth. 

4. We must consider that if the preaching of Christ 
and his apostles was really a declaration of glad 
tidings — if the gospel, as they proclaimed it, w»» 
of this nature, — then, the impression it produced oo 
the generality of the people, must have been a joyfiil 
one. "W'e know this must have been the case, frai" 
the laws of the human mind, and from what we 8*8 
taking place in our day. Let a preacher — or a body 
of preachers — come into this village, call the people 
together, and address them with a message of wo^' 
preach something opposed to the gospel ; and if 
have any effect at all, you know what it wOl b^ 
one of painful anxiety. You will soon see terror a( 
sadness in the countenances of the people. The 
" heads will be bowed down as a bulrush." But, a 
the other hand, should you, while passing along, onl 
look in on a congregation listening to a discuursi 
and see their countenances lighted up with joy, aui 
elevated with hope, you would know what the naCui 
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•** *l\e topic was, even though yon could not hear a 

"^gle word the preacher was saying ; — you would 

"^t^W, from the delight it shed around, that his mes- 

^''ge was " good tidings of good." Now, what I wish 

^<i suy is, that this is the very eiFect which, we are told, 

^"e minifltry of Christ and hia apostles actually pra- 

'luceU on the great mass of those who heard them, 

in their day. 

Witness the case we have just mentioned at Naza- 
reih. There was but one cbss of people who were 
an exception, and they were the bigoted,^ self-righte- 
ous Scribes and Pharisees, They indeed were angry, 
at the freeness and impartiality of the Divine grace, 
which was preached. But we are told, of his minis- 
trations in general, that "the common people heard 
him gladly." And when the apostles entered into 
a place, and proclaimed the gospel, we are informed, 
** there was great joy in that city." How could it 
be otherwise? how could it fail of producing theae 
joyful impressions? if it was, itself, " glad tidings of 
great joy." 

III. The subject may be still further illustrated, by 
ehowing what are the leading truths that constitute 
the gospel. 

1. We have often had occasion to observe that the 
whole superstructure of Christianity rests upon this 
one foundation, truth: viz — "God's universal love; 
God's love to the whole world, when it was dead in 
trespasses and sins ; hia unchangeable love to sinners 
as well aa to saints." Our Saviour bases hia mission 
to the world on thia ground. He taught the people 
ifaat all the mercy which he himself showed, all that 
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he performed, and all that he ever will aecorapliah, wss 
but the outworking of that favor which reigued fW 
eternitj in the boBom of the Almighty Father. So*i 
preach this universal and uncliangeable love of Gwi 
as Christ preached it, and we know it will be gli"" 
tidiuga, — in other words, it will be the gosijel, — nw' 
uothing contrary to this can he. "Wherever tliis mes- 
Bage is proclaimed and believed, it will kindle the aanie 
hope, and diifuse around the same gladness thai fol- 
lowed it in the times of the New Testament, — wlw 
the host of heaven sang, "Glory to God in tl* 
highest! on earth peace, good-will towards men." "8 
do not forget, that the love of God to the world •* 
a Father's love; and, of course, faithful to administe' 
punishment as well as joy. It "recompenses evefj 
man according to his works." But we must not forg' 
also, that all the judgments it inflicts, in time f' 
eternity, are for good and not for evil, and that thej 
will end in the reformation of the sufferer. " Tiv 
Lord will not cast off forever ; but though he 
grief, yet will he have compassion according to tlU 
multitude of his mercies." 

2, Time would fail us were we to attempt an em 
meration of all the truths that belong to the gospel 
Let ua mention a very prominent one ; " Jesus Christ 
the Saviour of the world." This fact stands out o! 
the face of the New Testament. In the langung 
of St. John, " We have seen, and do testify, tid 
the Father sent the Son to he the Saviour of ib 
world," When Christ came upon earth, he undef 
took this work ; he labored for this purpose 
"gave himself a ransom for all," not for a parfe 
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lasted Jeath for every man ;" became " the propitia- 
for the sins of the whole world." And he 
ihat he would accomiilish what he undertook. 
Mid that, if he were " lifted up from the earth, he 
ilj draw nil men unto him," And it is onr duty to 
e in the event. If the inspired writers do not 
tpeak of this glorious consummation, I confess 
If unable to understand the puqiort of the plainest 
iguage. If St, Paul does not mean this, when he 
nys, '• It pleased the Father, that in Christ should all 
lulnws dwell ; and, having made jieace through the 
Wood of the cross, by him to reconcile all things unto 
Dimself," — if he does not mean a universal reconcili- 
"fn, at last, I am bold to say that nobody in the 
■■orld ever knew what he did mean, nor ever will 
■low; and commentators will go on, proposing one 
Wl'lunaiion after another, and laying them aside, na 
tncy always have done, without being long satisfied 
■ith any of tlieir interpretations. Jesus Christ, "the 
""e- medial or between God and men, who gave himself 
'niDsom for all, to be testified in due time;" Jesus 
' "rist, who will finally gather all things Into himself, 
*iiil reconcile all things to God ; — this is indeed giispel, 
"fi "glad tidings of great joy which shall be unto all 
|'«"lile.'* And wherever it ia proclaimed, " in the 
I'i'Ter and demonstration of the spirit," it will work as 
it ilid in those times when " the common people heard 
,t wiih gladness," and there " was great joy" where 
tin- .-ipr.stlea preached. 

■i. Wu have now endeavored to give an outline of 
in- ^'.■^jilI ; to describe its nature, to state the great 
on which it stands, and to bring into view ita 
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ultimate results ; — to point out its beginning, and '*• 
eud. Within tliia general outline, there are, of course, 
thousand particular truths, — such as reward andpunid* 
ment; humnn agency and responsibility; the part* 
are to perfortn ; and the means of accomplishing tl 
whole, — all of them important in their place, 
they should be kept iu their place, — held in snbael 
viency to the great foundation -principles on which l!i£ 
and everything else are based. 

IV. According to our text, this gospel is lo b 
preached to all men : — 

1. "Go ye into all the world, and preach tli 
gospel to every creature." Whatever be tlie characti 
or the circumstances of people, this is the message tba 
belongs to them. Rich or poor, sinners or saints, 
have a right to it, as much as they have to the free a 
they breathe. It is committed to the charge of the 
ministering servants for their use ; and wc cannot, wil 
justice, withhold it from any one, — no, not even froi 
the most undeserving. We must say with St. Paw 
" We are debtors both to Greeks and to barbarianf 
both to the wise and to the unwise ; so, as much as 
us is, we are ready to preach the gos])el to you alsoi 
" Yea, woe is us, if we preach not the gospel. 
we do this willingly, we have a rew.ird ; but, if oth< 
wise, still a dispensation of the gospel is committ 
unto us." 

2. There is an over-distrustful fear, with many, tl 
it may not be safe to proclaim the glad tidings of fC 
redemption and pardon to all, or rather to bad m^ 
And no doubt, the message may be delivered in sucl 

' way as to do harm ; for there is no truth that we 
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of, which may not be perverted to evil purposes. But 
Acre certainly is no danger in asiuriog all men of the 
love of God, and iu preaching the ultimate accumpliah- 
ment of his gracious counsels in tlie reconciliation of 
all things. Is it nut plain, that if we would produce 
Wto Ciod, we must do it by enforcing his love to us? 
for "we love him, because he first loved us." If we 
would bring men to be heavenly-minded, we must do 
il liy the influence of heaven, and not of hell. Neither 
gwHl morals nor good religion ever came from the 
Iwier Bouree. Let us have liiith in the almighty power 
■>? goodness to overcome evil, and to reform. The 
"trlnsling love oC our Father in heaven ; his universal 
grace aad salvation, — this is what every sinner In tho 
•orU needs. As St. Paul says, " The grace of God 
"nt bringcth salvation to all men, hath appeared, 
'^acliing ua, that, denying ungodliness and worldly 
littta, we should live righteously, and soberly, and 
pdly, in this present world." 

3. Tlufl 19 the gospel which I would preach to 
T^Q, my fnends ; and to all without distinction. I 
^oulj always speak to you of God our Father, and of 
'i* boundless goodness, of which we are constant 
Partakers. I Vould never withhold the glad tidings of 
^ gospel because men are sinners ; so much the 
""We are they needed ; for " this is a saying worthy of 
*" acceptation, tliat Jesus Christ came into the world 
'^ Mve sinners." Let the judgments of the righteous 
"Wanler be kept in view j but let them be such as 
'"*' from lue love, and are consistent with his gospel, 
'•cyuiul all infliction) and beyond all the condemnation 
"■ unbelief, contemplate that world of purity and 
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blessedness, which Jesus Christ has revealed. There, 
the tears of earth shall be wiped away from all faces ; 
and the whole creation, delivered from the bondage 
of corruption, shall rejoice in the liberty of the 
children of God 1 O that men would believe these 
truths with all their hearts, and live in the spirit of 
them ! There would be no more unreconciliation to 
God, nor hatred of one another; no more indifference 
to religion, nor wanton transgrression of the divine 
laws. " The ransomed of the Lord would return to 
Zion, with songs and everlasting joy upon their heads, 
and sorrow and sighing flee away." 
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OCCASION OF REPROACH. 



l'l"»«Ki[EronE WE BOTH l.i. 

P*TBE WE TRUST IS THE UTEeC GoD, WHO 13 T, 
L iisS, SPBCtALLT or TSOSC THiT BELIEVE. 



PCTFEB RePROJICH, BB- 



If we were to cympare the apostle's doctrine, 

> ^th the views that are coiuinonlv entertained at 

■ present day, we should find one thing, in this psss- 

1 iwhich is received in every quarter without he«ita- 

a Biid without modification. 

■ All agree that "God is the Saviour of those 

elieve." And here people commonly stop. It 

i] be observed, however, that our text does not stop 

iir text asserts, that God is indeed the Saviour 

jera, in some special sense ; hut this ii; not all ; 

M further, it asserts that he ia alsc^ the Saviour of 

I nicn ; thut he is tlie universal Saviour ! in distinc- 

I froni his hcing, nothing mure than the special 

iriour of a piirticular class, — '* the living God, who 

3 Saviour of all men, specially of those that be- 

" If we inquire, what it Is that mokes the " spe- 
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cialty" here mentioned in the case of believers, it is 
very easily answered. It is because that, to beltevera, 
God haa already given the first-fruits of their salvation. 
In some degree, they have already come into possesalon 
of the joy set before them, and realized the inheritance 
that awaits them. As St. Paul aays, in another place, 
" Believing, they rejoice with.joy unspeakable and full 
of glory." But then, we must not forget, my friends, 
that even these believers, who are at present distin- 
guished with this specialty, were once unbelievers 
themselves. They once belonged to the common mass, 
and they were taken out of it and converted, only be- 
cause " God would have all men to be saved," anj 
because he had instituted the dispensation of the gospd I 
for this purpose. These believers had been brought 4 
into the faith at that early stage of the great enter-"] 
prise. But if God had not purposed and undertaken 1 
the salvation of the whole world, there would have bee 
no gospel given, and of course there would have been no 
believers. As St. Paul says again, " God hath conclud- 
ed all in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon all." 
The same Divine Power, who has already brought 1 
multitudes to believe, and saved them by the washing I 
of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Spirit, is I 
continually carrying on the work with those who belong I 
as yet to the class of unbelievers. He is daily bringing 1 
them over, one by one, or in greater numbers. Unbe- 
lievers, sinners, are as the raw material out of which 
God makes all his saints. Pardon the homeliness of | 
the expression, for its truth. For you know, there ' 
never was a believer but was taken out of the mass of 
unbelievers, never a saint but was taken out of the 1 
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B8 of sinners. Unconverted amnera are like ore in 

mine, lonthaome, perhaps, and unfit fur use in their 
Bent condition. But there ia one who " sits as a 
ner and purifier of silver," who knowa the value of 

crude mass, as the metnllurgiat knows the value of 
ec unsmclted heaps of rubbish, which the simple, in 
ir ignorance, would be for throwing away. But the 
■wise Creator knows a better use to which he can put 
aers, than to throw them away. lie can make saints 
lem. And It should be remembered that this is the 
purpose for which he instituted the whole economy 
*lie gospel. As St. Paul aaid once more, " This ia 
ttithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Ms Christ came into the world to save sinners." 
By were precious in hia sight j not so much for what 
y now are, as for what tliey can be made. He gave 
iBelf for them ; he never will throw them utterly 
■y. We know that he ia every day, adding new 
ejects to his kingdom from among tJiem ; and the 
S»t enterprise of redeeming them can never stop in ^ 
I victorious progress, till all are brought in. 
2. We see, then, the strict propriety of the proposi- 
•0 in the text. That "God is the Saviour of all 
Ki." This is the idea that stands foremost, and gives 
*i»cter to all the rest. We see likewiae that there is 
•pecialty in the case of believers. They have already 
^ved the salvation, in some meaamre, which is in 
"Egress for the whole human race. 

ll is not our design, however, to dwell, at present, 
' the proofs of the final result ; nor even to enter on 

Consiilcrntion of the facts. It ia a different train of 
^''Ugtu that we propoae, now, to enter upon. If you 
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look into the text, you will see that the direct object of 
St. Paul, was, to speak of the liardahipa which he and 
hia brethren underwent, for maintaining this truth 
before the world. The doctrine of God the Saviour of 
all men, was a matter of reproach in those limes. " For 
therefore we both labor and suffer reproaoh, because 
we trust in the living God, who is the Saviour of all 
men, specially of those that believe," For this trust, 
for this faith, and for their open maintenance of it, they 
lay under a popular odium. It was not agreeable to 
the feelings and prejudices of the world, at that day. 
And you know it continues to be the case, in some 
measure, down to our day. Notwithstanding many 
exceptions that we find at present, it would still be very 
appropriate for us to repeat the language with reference 
to ouiselves, and to say, we both labor and suffer re- 
proach, on the same account. 

3. And now we wish to inquire, from what cause, 
or causes, does this general reproach arise? Why is it 
^ that the world continues from age to age, to dislike the 
truth that God ia the Saviour of all men ? 

There are two remarkable circumstances with respect 
to the matter which I will mention. In the first place, 
it is a common saying that the doctrine of " God the 
Saviour of all men," ia very pleasing to the carnal 
heart; though we read that it ia the will of God. 
There have been great pains taken to show that it 
accords perfectly with the corrupt and ungodly passiona 
of the unregenerate. world. And yet, when we turn to 
matter of fact, we see that there is no doctrine, to which 
this same unregenerate world is so much opposed. How- 
do we account for that? Somehow, and from some 
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e, there is an instioctlve hostiliiy agaiust it, in tlie 

the unsanctifieJ. Thev do nr t like it ; anil I 

ik we ehnll diacorer the reason to be this, — itd very 

"C conflicts with certain wicked feelings that rise in 

hcnrtf ; and no wonder it is not pleasing to them I 

the second place, among all the several doctrines 

are current, this is the one and the only one which 

'y good man wishes at least might be true. It is 

ill his better feelings harmonize with. The spirit 

(this doctrine is tliat in which every good man lives, 

by which he strives to govern his practice. The 

salvation of all men, is what Christians of every 

i and creed have praved for, ever since the gospel 

first preached on earth ; they are praying for it, 

over the world, this day. They are pouring forth 

ir aoula before the altar of divine grace, and beseech- 

God to make it true. And now, why is it that 

treat it with so much repugnance, and may I not 

I often with downright abuse, when it is presented 

'hem aa the truth of the living God, with the assur- 

that what they pray for will be accomplished. 

■re is a great deal of short-sightedness and incon- 

'*ticy in the religious world, with respect to this 

Ko doubt, one reason why the cause of this 

'ill has been frequently reproached, is found in the 

Worthy conduct of some of its professors. And so 

' IS this has been the case, the blnme must he borne 

y tiiese professors themselves, ratlier than by those 

"•*<! Censured tliem. But this reproach does not relate 

'^^^iuiively to the trutli we are now considering ; it is 

" "'Hinun to all truth which has ever been disparaged by 

imperfections, follies, and vices of its advocates. 
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ir. In order to account for so long-continued ana 
general a repugnance, aa has appeared among lUiiakiD^ 
to the truth ot* iufiDite grace and universal aalvatioiti 
we must look for some cause lying very deep in ttt^ 
human chnracter, one thai operates nearly the aaine* 
the world over, under all changes of mere circuni" 
Btance. 

1. It may be well for us to begin, by looking bacfc 
into the apostolic age, and observing the reasons wli^ 
this gospel was treated with so much reproach, at tlint 
time. " We both labor and suffer reproach," says St- 
Paul. Wliy? From whom? Now, you are awar^ 
of the quarter, from which the contempt and abuse 
came, in hia case. Among the Jews, it was from the 
Priests, doctors of the law. Scribes and Pharisees ; 
one word, from the foremost patrons of the religi«* 
which had long occupied every town and village in tH*' 
country. Among the Gentiles, the opposition caffl^ 
from the zealots and devotees of the heathen system o* 
worship. It is a circumstance which I wish were mof^ 
generally taken notice of, that the common pe** 
pie, especially those who were then called the sif' 
ne're, heard Christ and his apostles gladly, an" 
were by far the moat disposed to receive the truth i 
While, on the other hand, the whole body, speaking ii 
general terms, of those who were regarded as the righ-: 
teous, stood up in opposition to the gospel, warned the 
community against it, pronounced it an imposition, 
dreadful delusion, cast its believers out of the ejna-> 
gogues, and roused up the public prejudices. 

I am not disposed to liken the older sects, in our 
times and country, to the ancient Pharisees ; for thad 
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jrould be unjust, and in many reapecta untrue. But I 
fliink you will see, that, considering how the case was 
n the age of the apostles, it is not strange, in the least, 
(hat a strong tide of reproach against the doctrine of 
jBod the Saviour of all men, should be found to come, 
our day, from a religious quarter. Pharisaism, 

8 ! did not wholly die out with the old Jews. It haa 
md an entrance into the Christian Church. Who, 
ong ourselves even, can claim to be entirely free 
m it 1 And all the Phariaaism, which there is in the 
!er and prevailing forms of religion around us will 

now just as it did then, will oppose and despise the 

nea of impartial grace and salvation. Wherever there 

1 taint of Pharisaism, even if it be in the heart of an 

plherwise good man, it will fihow itself on this point. 

t cannot bear that all mankind should be received to 

E equal mercy of our common Father. And ao long 

B such a spirit continues in our world, there must be 

9 reproach. 

2. There is another consideration. Keeping in view 
tbe quarter whence much of thia hostility arises, we 
^n see a very natural cause for it, in the grounds on 
Prhich the gospel of God, the Saviour of all men, placea 
[Cltgion, experimental and practical ; grounds that are of 
I very ditFcrent kind from those on which every other 
of the gospel must place it. The doctrine of 
miversal grace and salvation makes experimental 
1 to rest on the love of ■GikI. It cannot say 
I the sinner, "There is eternal torment for you, if 
■ou do not speedily repent," nor on the otlier hand can 
t 6ay to the sinner. " There ia eternal glory for you, if 
l>ou will only secure it now." Thia doctrine cannot 
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drive people to serve God, at the point of the bayonet, 
aa it were, by the fear of endless punishment. Ncir 
can It make a mere traffic of their affi^ctiona, and hire 
them to love God, by the offer of heaven as wages. 
The gospel, must speak in the language of free graces 
and not of barter, if it speaks at all. Its voice must 
always be turned to accordance with the annunciatiott 
of the angels, " Fear not," &c. That is its keynolfl, 
and, through all its variations, from encouragement to 
admonition and warning, it cannot cliange that grand' 
tone. It appeals to the goodness of God to lead nici 
to repeutance. Though it presents the divine goodnea 
as manifesting itself in judgments aa well aa in md 
ctes, yet back of all Inflictions, back of all punisbmeD' 
and sufferings, here or hereafter, it opens to our vie' 
the unchangeable principle of infinite love, as a bound 
less expanse of sunshine that swallows up the transieO 
clouds which sometimes darken our horizon for a while. 
All begins in love; all is conducted in love; all ends 
in love. This ia the influence which it relies upon W 
convert sinners, and to secure obedience. WtHe it de- 
nounces the retributions of Heaven on all sin, it sti 
holds them up as the retributions of a father on 
unchangeable friend. 

3. Now, a person who has been brought up and 
indoctrinated in the idea, that all which religion in tl 
world is good for, is to save us from hell, and 
duce us into heaven, hereafter, cannot understand be 
it is possible there should be any religion at all in tb 
gospel of which we have just spoken, because it recoj 
nizes no eternal perdition to terrify. He says that it i 
irreligioua in its tendency, and immoral, corrupting 
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' he thinks 90. 'VTliy? Becmse tl doeenot pn- 

e lore of God to the emner? Xo ; not oa dus 

but there it doea prescBt Has love, id its 

'ioite fulnei>s, to all men, and becuee it aicksovledges 

"> punishment bat snch us is paternal in ita nature, do 

<9 perdition bv the fear of which to driTe mankind 

> obedience. ^Vhat would Xebachadnezz^r hare said, 

e set up his burning fiety (omace, on the fA^u 

Dora, to make the people bow down to his im^ne, 

u some one proposed to ((uendi the fiimace, and dis- 

o»e with its aid in the work ? Nebuchadnezzar knew 

ity ffell that the peculiar kind of homage that he 

wied to secure for his golden image, was not to be 

0, without bis terrible apparatus of torment ; and 

K if he gave this up, the whole service would stop at 

EC. You can easily fancy how he would have ah- 

I the proposition, as fatal to the kind of worship 

was engaged in promoting. And, even within own 

ITiIoys, I can remember the time when it was a com- 

lark, that, on our ground, there was no use in 

; that if all were to be saved at last, there was 

feiuon why we should trouble ourselves to Ben,'e God 

' more ; that we might, in that case, just as well 

s ourselves full license in sin, and take our pleasure, 

ire live. Now, wherever this notion of religion pre- 

j, there must be felt a very strong and deep-seated 

[nthy to the gospel of universal grace. For it is 

1 that if the service of God, in the present life, 

) such an intolerable burden that nothing but the 

of endless damnation would drive people into it, 

keep them steadfast; if it were true that religion 

B m obeying God, not through love, but by the 
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constraint of terror, and that the chief value of it, i 
that it is the means of securing our everlasting welfare i 
tjien indeed we should have to acknowledge that oU* 
views of tlie gospel are irreligious in their influenco* 
But I need not remind you that there neither b, no* 
can be, any true religion but what flows from the loV* 
of God, and is its own reward. Says St. John, " W< 
love him, because he first loved us," And he, whorf 
we profess to follow, has given us this example, that w* 
should regard it as "Our meat and our drink toil< 
the will of our Father who is heaven." 

4. We have now pointed out one cause which (i«4 
operated, more or leas, in all ages, to occasion then 
proach spoken of. But there is another set of caiiaes^ 
which lie still deeper, and occupy a wider space in tn* 
human heart. There are elements of vanity, prWJ" 
exclusiyeness, revenge, and all hateful passions, lurb^ 
ing in every man's bosom ; and the principle of impal^ 
tial favor comes in direct conflict with all these, a"*' 
meets reproach from them. It is unwelcome, oSeoaf* 
to them. Go to a man who really loves his race witP 
unbounded philanthropy ; make him believe that oH 
share in- the equal love of God, and are heirs of immortw 
blessedness, and he will rejoice in the conviction with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory ; for it is what 1 
heart yearns to behold realized. Give the same a 
ance to a man who is at enmity with lua neighbor, au 
he does not like it ; there is a repugnance to the idei 
here, in the elements at work in his breast. It is ii( 
agi'eefthle to hJs feelings that his neighbor should 1 
included j he would rather that he were shut out. 

Other evil propensities within us operate in a simiU 
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sr. Our vnnity, or rather our ambitious love of 
inction, cannot very well submit to the tliought 
all mankind shall be raised to an equality with 
We want that some should be placed below 
us prominence, and the pleasure of looking 
1 upon them; or that they ahould be n holly shut 
, so that we may have the gratification of exclusive 
rilege. I believe that moat people have a love of 
Wucracy in its worst sense, aristocracy for them- 
(ves ; they like to bring those who are above them 
»n to their level, but not those who are below tliem, 
I Ut it. You may detect tliis disposition working in 
1 classes; and in none more than in those who cry 
Itngainstit the most bitterly. Now, wherever this feel- 
., it naturally inclines people to prefer a relig- 
vill gratify it with the promise of an exclusive 
J in God's regards, at present, and an exclusive 
l»vei] hereafter. You remember that our Saviour 
urged much of the opposition of the Pharisees to this 
plM, and held up a representation of their envious 
nil, in the parablea of the elder brother, and the 
hrnnuring laborers In the vineyard. 

• To this list of evil pasaiotis which stand in hostile 

isy against the gospel, we must add all the lusts of 

* world, from whence come wars and fightings among 

; the elements of cruelty in the human heart, the 

bilmetive propensities, the eagerness to witness the 

ings of others, an eagerness so widely diflTused 

I any occasion when there is a prospect of its 

^gratified, it will bring tens of thousands together, 

D city and countiy, to feast their eyes on the sight ; 

c of martial glory, which exuUis in fields of car- 
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nage, to say nothing of the passion of private revenge 
which plays its part on a narrower field. How can W^ 
expect that all or any of these will harmonize witfc 
the doctrine of infinite love, impartial goodness, unive^' 
sal salvation. How can we expect but that they wi^ 
incline towards a very different system of faith ? It :^ 
a great mistake, my friends, to suppose that the urn- 
sanctified passions of men lead them to prefer mere 
rather than sacrifice, either in our faith or our practice ^ 
they lead us to prefer sacrifice rather than mercy. 

6. I have thus endeavored to lay open the general 
as well as the particular causes of the reproaches which 
have so long been cast on the " Trust in the living 
God, as the Saviour of all men, specially of those that 
believe." I commit the whole subject to you, entreat- 
ing you to remember that the grace of God, which 
bringeth salvation to all men, teucheth us that, denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
and righteously, and godly, in this present world. 
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1 DrE, BUT AFTKR 

. ix. J7. 

' ' And as it is appointed unto men once to die, Lut 
after tliie the judgment ; ao Ohriat was once offered for 
the eina of many ; and unto them that look for him 
eball he appear the second time, without eio, unto aal- 
vation." Such is the entire eentence. It is usual, 
however, to take only the first clause, which is but a 
broken member of it, and in naming our text I follow 
that course. 

" And as it is appointed unto men once to die, hut 
after this the judgment." 

I. You are aware that this is a passage very often 
repeated in all kinds of religious diacourse ; and that it 
18 generally supposed to refer to what is called the 
great day of final Judgment, in the future world. 

1. I do not think this is its meaning; but still, we 
cannot much wonder that it is so understood, consider- 
ing the peculiar turn of the hmguage here, when taken 
out by itself, without any regard to its connection : 
" It 18 appointed unto men once to die, but after this 
the judgment." I believe this is all that ia commonly 
quoted. You very seldom hear anything of the rest of 
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the passage. The probability la, people do not gener- 
ally know that there is anything'' else belonging to i*^' 
And so, it secma to them to be direct proof of the raiO' 
mon opinion concerning the great and last day "i 
accounts. AVhen we contend that the Judgment, o* 
the Day of Judgment, spoken of in the Scriptures, wa* 
to be in the present life ; and when we prove it was so, b^ 
the positive language of the passages where the phras* 
occurs, this text ia brought against us, — very honestlj^* 
no doubt ; and we are told that here the matter 5* 
certainly put at rest : the judgment ia said, in so maa^ 
words, to be after men die. 

2. I propose, this afternoon, to enter into an exami- 
nation of the subject. It will be ray aim to ascertai"i 
what St, Paul's meaning was, in these words; wh»* 
was the idea he intended to convey. We shall not try 
what we can make the passage mean, by some ingfli*" 
CUB and far-fetched explanation. Our rule will be to tat© 
the whole juat at it stands here, — just as it reads. The 
only caution we shall use is, to see, in the first p!ac®» 
how it doea read ; and, aecondly, to be careful thatW'* 
bring together all that ia here aaid on the subject, ao «* 
not to take merely a part, a broken fragment, a^ 
leave out all the rest. If we pursue this course* 
think we shall find no difficulty. ' 

_ II. In setting out, there are one or two preval*'* 
mistakes, or blunders, that we must correct. Tf*®- 
may, at first sight, seem so small, as to be of very lit* 
consequence; but they are like heaps of rubbish tt^ 
lie directly in our path, and we must remove th^^ 
before we can get at the apostle's meaning. 

1. In the first place, let ua point out a mistake tP^:*-' 
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Umost everybody ranbea in repeating this passage. 

You commonly hear it quoted in this way: " It is 

ppointed imto all men once to die, and after this (or 

fter death) the judgment." Now, this is not what the 

ixt asserts. It does not say, " It is appointed unto 

til men ; " nor is St. Paul speaking of the death of all 

^men. We shall find that he has not the remotest 

I sllusion to that idea. His words are, " And as it is 

■ appointed unto . . , men, once to die," — that is, unto 

gertain men, not all. 

Perhaps you will think this mistake la hardly worth 
policing ; and that the passage might about as well be 
■epeated one way as the other, — what is the great 
fferenee? My friends, no matter, for the present, 
^■what the difference is. We shall discover, before we 
get through, that it is of great importance. But what 
1 wish to remind you of now is, that the text does not 
licontain the word All. And we beg you to remember 
bis fact; we shall have some use for it in the sequel 
this discourse. Whenever you hear it read, or 
, remember this; for, in all probability, it will 
E repeated with that one slight addition, which is just 
nough to pervert the meaning of the passage. 
2. As we have observed, St. Paul is not speaking of 
e death which all men die in the course of nature, but, 
Jy of a peculiar kind of death, which the old Mosaic 
law appointed unto certain men to go through, on 
1 occasions, preparatory to an exhibition of judg- 
ment before the people at large. It all belonged to 
Ithe rituals of the Jewish Law. This is the subject the 
Bpoulle is treating of throughout the whole of the con- 
text) — not of any scenes belonging to the future stafa 
of existence. 
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I ought to Lave remarked before, that the literal 
translation of the text is thus : " And as it is appointed 
unto the men once to die,"&c. that is, the men he had 
just been speaking of in the preceding part of the chap- 
ter, — the Jewish high priests. The article ia in the 
. original, and ought to have been retained in the English. 

3. I have now pointed out one of the comnioa mis- 
takes as to the reading of the passage. There is an- 
other mistake of the same kind. It consists, however, 
of an omission of the apostle's words, instead of an 
addition to them, as in the former ease. You have 
seen that the text ia only part of a sentence, the intro- 
ductory clause of a comparison, whose meaning ia to be 
found in the next verae, where the sentence is finished 
" And as it ia appointed uuto the men once to die, but 
after this the judgment; so (now comes the significa- 
tion of the whole) , so Christ was once offered to bear 
the sins of many ; and unto them that look for him, 
shall he appear the second time, without sin, unto sal- 
vation." Here ia the idea the apostle was aiming at. 
He uses the dying of the men whom he had been speak- 
ing of, and the judgment in their case, only to repreaent 
the offering of Christ, and his appearing unto salvation. 
" As " it was in the one case, " so " it was in the other. 
Now, people generally omit this second clause alto- 
gether, which contains the real idea intended by the 
apostle. They likewise omit the very first words in 
the test itself, those wliiiih give it the form of a com- 
parison, — "as it is." In order to make it refer to a day 
of general judgment hereafter, they have to omit every- 
thing that belongs to the comparison. They begin, 
ahead, — "It is appomted unto all men (here they add 
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) once to die, but after this the judgment." Here 
le; 8top. So that, by cutting off a little at the begin- 
ng, adding a little in the middle, and leaving off just 
irbcD they coioe to the significant part of the sentence, 
they can make it prove their doctrine. 

Vhat ie there that we could not prove by any paa- 
inge in the Bible, or in any other book, only allow us 
lo treat it in tliis way ? 

So much with regard to the miatakea, both of ad- 
ditiuD and of omission, in reading this text. 1 scarcely 
know of & passage tliat has been more abused in this 
''ay ! though I presume the abuse has not been inten- 
tona!. It has been simply traditional, — handed down 
'njm age to age, without esaraination. 

111. Now let us look into the context at large, and 
'fe wliat light that throws upon the passage. 

1. I should have to repeat the whole chapter in 
orJer to do the subject justice. But as this is, of 
iMnrte, too long to be introduced here, we must take 
imoilicr method. I will give you the current of thought 
""^t nins through it, so fur as it bears on our text. If 
jou will carefully read this chapter and the beginning 
"' the next, you will find that the apostle's object is to 
iho^v how the several ordinances of the Mosaic cove- 
nant were figures, or types, of Christ and his kingilom, 
""'"Wxl every particular in the former answering to 
eo»oi||ing in the latter. "Then, verily," aaya he, 
"^0 Brat covenant had also ordinances of divine ser- 
'i i>nd a worldly sanctuary," and bo he proceeds, till 
6 to tlie second tabernacle, which was called the 
t of all, or the holy of holies. Into this, says 
c high piicsl alone went every year, bul not with- 
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out blood ; that is, the blood of some creature nhHi 
he sacrificed for himself, to signiiy his own death ; ami 
then he offered another sacrifice of blood for the sina oi 
the people, who were waiting without. But, aids Oie 
apostle, when Christ came, he eutered not into sucb ;» 
holy of holies, which was made by hands, but iuW 
heaven itself. And he entered there, not by a Bizti- 
fice of the blood of goats and calves, like the old hig^ 
priests, but by his own blood, whicli he ehed for tb* 
people. 

Jesus Christ was the true high priest ; his aacrifi<^ 
was the true sacrifice ; and his death the true deati 
But the Jewish high priest was only a shadow of t 
reality ; so was his sacrifice, and so was his typk 
death, — all but figures of what was to be realized 
Christ. This compariBon the apostle pursues throu 
the whole chapter into the next. NSbody can read t 
context here without seeing that this is the subject 
is treating of throughout, and not the transactiooB 
eternity. 

2. It may be well to mention a few things, wlu* 
were perfectly familiar to the Hebrews, to whom tti 
epistle was addressed, but which are not so familiar t 
us, and therefore need to be specified. 1. The biri 
priest was not allowed to go into the holy of holies t>i 
once a year, nor then till he hatl passed through a r^j 
resentation of his own death, by slaying a sacrifice, *^ 
stead of dying himself, at the door of the sanctuft* 
Then he entered. This, St. Paul regards as a fig^ 
of the death of Christ, and his entrance into heaveit 
us. 2. When the high priest, after his death by prc^ 
entered the holy of holies, he put on the breastplate 
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juflgment (iiiiil tlila is the judgment spoken of in onr 
text) , he put on the breastplate of judgment, on which 
were engraven the names of the twelve tribes of Israel ; 
he bore them in judgment before the Lord, in that 
most sacred and boly place ; and when he had per- 
formed the prescribed solemnities there, he came forth 
again with his breastplate of judgment, before the 
whole assembly that were waiting without and looking 
for him ; and then he blessed them, and pronounced 
them holy before the Lord, , This judgment of the 
high priest, which you will remember followed the rep- 
resentation of his death, — this judgment, I say, of the 
high priest, St Paul regards as a figure of Christ's ap- 
pearing in the gospel, without sin unto salvation, to the 
believers who look for him in his kingdom. 
^^^ 3. And as it was appointed, by the Mosaic law, 
^^tttnto those men, the high priests, thus to die, in figure, 
^^■bj the sacrifice they slew for themselves at the door of 
^^■the holy of hohes, and, after this, the solemn act of 
^^■judgment, hy which they sanctified the people who 
^^f ^rere without and looking for them, so Christ was 
li once offered, by the sacrifice of himself, to bear the 
eina of many ; and unto them who look for him shall 
[■ be appear, the second time, without sin, unto their sal- 
^^LTation. This, I believe, is the meaning of the text, 
^^B^rhen you take the whole sentence together. 
^H^ We have been somewhat long in explaining it, partly 
on account of the prevalent mistakes about the reading 
of the passage, and partly because, like almost every 
other paragraph in this Epistle to the Hebrews, it re- 
a very intimate acquaintance with the rites of the 
'osaic law in order to understand it. 
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But nothing can be plainer than lliat St. Paul if, in 
thia pluce, following out a «x)raparison between llie 
yearly services of the old covenant and the ministry 
of Christ in the new, and that the dying and tbe jutlg- 
ment here mentioned were something that was (f 
pointed to the high prieeta, among the ritea of ll* 
ceremonial dispensation. 

IV. Let us now, after so long an examination, leaV 
tbia one single pasaage, and take a wider aorvey. I>* 
us cast a glance out over the general field of acriptoi 
testimony with respect to the doctrine of judgment, 

1. Though it appears to me unreasonable and nl 
scriptural to suppose fliat the consequences of o( 
actions are confined to this life, or that the presei 
state of existence has no moral connection with the fa 
ture ; still, if I can understand the meaning of language 
the judgment, the day of judgment, mentioned in th» 
Bible, is expressly referred to the scenes of time. V^ 
have to come to this conclusion, if we follow tbe Divic* 
testimony. There is another thing, — thia fact 31 
becoming more and more acknowledged ; not t>l 
Universalists alone, but by those of other sentimen*:^ 
The community at large is very little aware of what M 
going on, in thia respect, among the better-Informed *■ 
all religious denominations. They are discovering, "; 
a more careful study of the New Testament, that 'p 
judgment which Christ haa in charge, began when , 
reign or kingdom here began, and extends onw!**r 
through its entire duration. They are learning t** 
the various passages which are vulgarly supposed i 
refer to a general judgment day hereafter, have b^^ 
misapplied, against their explicit assertions, and tt*^ 
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iTipy rebte to ccrtnin special inflictions of God's judg- 
menlj here on earth. The ground taken on thia sub- 
;«;l ty moat of the sober-minded among both Orthodox 
mil Liberal, in the late second advent excitement, 
•liows what is passing, down in the deptba of those de- 
Doouaalions. 

2. Here is the great practical trnth which we shouhl 
nlways keep in mind, — that God is all around us witli 
li'ijuitice; that we etand continually before his bar of 
juiIgnieDt; and that he is not alack to render recom- 
jiense. Though to-day has relations with the coming 
miimiw, and this year with the next, and our whole 
l'«M with the future, yet an even balance of retribution 
TolluwB us up, pace by pace, God is just ; and it is in 
""jujlicc that we live, move, and have our beinj:;. 
He ainkes the way of the tranegreeaor hard. " Tliere 
"DO peace, saith my God, to the wicked." But his 
«* (leclarea, now and always, that " the ways of 
*ixlom are pleasantness, and all her paths are peace." 
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I. With tills text, we wish to connect another pas- 
sage, upon the same subject, found in the Spiatle of 
St. Jamea, 2d chapter, 24th verse, which reads thus: 
" Ye see, then, how that by works a iufui ia justified, 
and not by faith only. — Rom. iii. 28, and James n. 
24. 

1. There are few points in religion more deeply 
interesting to serious minds, than the inquiry. What 
are the means by which we, sinners as we feel our- 
selves, may become justified before CJod, or, accepted 
of him? When reflection comes upon us, as it 
often must come to every considerate person, that we 
have been alienated from our Maker, — when the bur- 
den of guilt weighs upon our hearts, we naturally wish i 
to know how we may be rid of our condemnation, and I 
be restored to a right standing with our heavenljrl 
Father ; we wish to see the way plain before us. Anill 
yet, the New Testament doctrine, on this important ' 
subject, has always been regarded as a difficult one to 
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mderetood, on aficouot of the seomingly opposite 
f TightH in which it is placed in different paesages. Here, 
^ it seems to be represented in one way; and there, in 

F another ; and it is commonlj' thought to be a very hard 
thing — if not impossible — to bring all the teachings of 

I the inspired writers, concerning justification, into a con- 
sistent whole. St. Paul and St. James, especially, 

I would seem, at the first sight, to contradict each other 
on this point. The one says that "a man is justified 
by faith, without the deeds of the law ; " but the other 
asserts, as expressly, that "a man is justified by works, 
and not by failh alone." We might proceed to con- 
siderable length in bringing together instances of this 
eeeming contradiction between the two, if it were 
necessary to do so. St. Paul frequently presents his 
view of the subject, and enforces It with much warmth. 
You must have observed, in reading his epistles, that 
it was a favorite topic with him. He says to the 
Galatians, " Knowing that a man is not justified by 
the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ; 
even we have believed in Jesus Christ, that w« might 
be justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the works 
of the law ; for by the works of the law shall no flesh 
be justified." This ia the "round that he always main- 
tains, whenever h p k n I Vj 

But St. James I 

what doth it profi I I a 
and have not work ? C f h 

2. Now, do n 1 d h 1 

diction in the statements which these two apostles make 
on this point, for we shall soon show there is none; 
aod that they both mean the same thing, notwithatand- 



' My brethren, 
y he hath faith, 



I 



IS any contra- 
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ing the different language in which they clotlie it. W ' 
shall account, satisfactorily I think, for the seemioi 
contrariety in their words, and ahow that it was 0(7^ 
casjoned only by the different quarters from which the^ 

were looking at one and the same principle. But yoi 

cannot help seeing, from the very reading of the Beverat 
passages, that people would be likely to imagine it 
hard to reconcile them together. I do not think It 
wonderful in the least that they have been perplexed, 
considering the hasty manner in which men have too 
generally read the Bible. 

3. But if you will take proper care in reading these' 
passages, — if you will look with a clear, discrimi- 
nating eye into all the statements which the two 
apostles give us on justification by faith and justifica- 
tion by works, I am confident there is not a person 
here but will see at once that there is no discordance 
the sentiment ; and that even the contradiction, which 
has been supposed to exist in the words, is not there. 

The fact is, all which has made it seem contradictory 
to people, is their want of care to mark precisely what 
is said, and what is not said; and, also, their mistake 
as to the meaning of certain leading phrases which are 
used by the inspired writers on this subject. 

4. Now take the language of St. James, that " mea 
are justified by works ; that is, by good works, 
and not by faith alone." Does he say, or does ha 
mean, that faith is unnecessary, that it has nothing to 
do in the matter? No, but only that faith alone will' 
not avail ; there must be works accompanying it. And' 
he gives the reason why : It was because that faith 
alone, without works, was dead; and do you suppose 
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bat St. Pnul meant anything different from this? 
,t good could it do if it was dead? A living faitli 
s necessary in order to produce the good works. He 
8 it for granted that these could not be obtained 
^t from that source, any more than the fruits of 
s in yo^r garden can grow without the root and 
[ and branches. And when faith is alive iu the 
It, it will yield its fruits In good works unto justifi- 
^on ; but take it alone, it is of no moremse than* the 
I and trunk of your trees, when they are dead 
I have ceased to bear fruit. Let me aak for your 
pUence while we read the context of this passage in 
Si. flames, and as we proceed you will see that such 
"'as hi» meatfing. He begins by saying, " What doth 
"profit, my brethren, though a man say he hath faith, 
"■d linve not works? Can faith save him? (That is, 
™fli alone, without works.) If a brother or sister be 
"*ke<], and destitute of daily food, and one of you say 
""to iliem. Depart in peace, be ye warm and filled, 
■'"t'^viihstanding ye give them not those things which 
"ru neeilful to [he body, what doth it profit? Even so 
Taiih, if it hath not works is dead, being alone. Yea, 
ft niun may say, Tbou hast faith, and I have works 1 
SboM- me thy faith without thy works, and I will show 
ilice my faith by ray works." You see, he means that 
faith itiiist underlie good works ; he never disparages 
ihW; lie Bpeaks only against a dead faith. He pro- 
C*«d»: •* ISut wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith 
^tttout works 18 dead? Was not Abraham, our father, 
jifSti'ficd by works, when he had offered Isaac, his son, 
0poa llie altar? Seeat thou how faith wrought with 
^ works, and by works was faith made perfect? And 
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the Scripture was fulfilled, which aaith, Abraham be- 
lieved God (or had ftiith in God), and it waa imputed 
unto him for righteousness, and he waa called the friend 
of God {because, through his faith in God, he was led 
to do what God commanded him). Ye see, then, how 
that by works a man is justified, and not by faith only 
(mark that word " only"). Likewise also was Hahab 
justified by works, when she had received the messen- 
gers, and sent them out another way. For as the 
body without the spirit is dead, so faith without works 
is dead also." 

5. Here ends what St. James says on the subject. 
The amount of the whole is, that good works, of obe- 
dience to God, of mercy, of charity towards men, pro- 
ceeding from a living, active faith, will justify us before 
Grod, as is shown in the examples of Rahab and Abra- 
ham of old, and in the ease of those who administer to 
the wants of the naked and destitute i but that a dead 
faith, which yields no fruits, produces no good works, 
will not avail to the purpose ; that it is a vain thing, 
which can serve no end but to deceive us. And this is 
one of the plainest truths taught in the Bible ; it is one 
that our conscience always recognizes. 

6. So far St. James. Now let us turn to St. Paul, 
and see whether he teaches anything inconsistent with 
this. In order to proceed with some care, I ask, 
Does St. Paul ever say, while treating on this subject, 
that we are justified by faith only, as St. Jamea 
denies, by faith without good works, such as is 
dead? No. If he had, he would have contradicted 
St. James. But such is not the case ; and here is the 
point where the two avoid any disagreement, either in 
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■rords or in meaning. Perhaps you will remind me 
hat St. Paul does say, we are justified by faith, while 
. Jnmes says it ia by good works. Very true ; but 

■ you will remember that the good works of which St. 
Ljames speaks were such as proceeded from a living 
* fkith, and that lie dwells on them in order to guard his 

brethren from relying on a dead faith, which had no 

works, and was of no avail. The works lie mentions 

were the fruit of faith, — vitally connected with it. 

£oth apostles mean the same thing ; both of them 

quote the ease of Abraham to illustrate their doctrine ; 

only St. Paul speaks of the patriarch's faith in God as 

tlie internal principle which effected his justification, 

V because it led him to obey the divine command ; while 

r St. James adduces the works of obedience which Abra- 

L ham performed in consequence of his faith. All the 

^difference, even in language, Is that one names the 

ftroot, meaning to include the fruit, and the other names 

Ittbe fruit, meaning to include the root from which it 

I grew, — just as if you should say of a certain tree, that 

■ it v^as a favorite of yours, while a friend standing by 
f should use the expression concerning the fruit it bore. 
; You would both mean the same thing, St. James has 

irly explained himself to this purpose: " Seest 
I thou," aaya he, " how faith wrought with works, and 
Lby works was faith made perfect," 

7. I do not know of any other point in this subject 
I that needs clearing up, with a single exception, however. 
I There is one phrase in which the two apostles may be 
I thought to stand in contradiction with each other. St. 
IJPaut says, in our text, that " we are justified by faith 
■without the deeds of the law," and in other places he 
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frequently specifies particularly timt " r man is juslified 
without the works of the law." " By the works of 
the law," saye he, " shall no flesh be justified." Aoi ] 
we may ask. Is not here a direct denial of what St. 
James asserts, that we are justified by works? No, my 1 
friends, not the least disagreement even in the woidi- 1 
' ' But how can that be made to appear ? " By attending I 
to this one fact, namely, that tlie phrase " the deeds 1 
of the law," or " the works of the law," was a fooo 1 
that St. Paul always used to designate a certain clas* 1 
of performances, or of observances, which had no rel** J 
tiou to the good works of which St. James speakS' 
St. Paul never eays that " we are justified by fai 
without good works," but without " the works or t 
deeds of the law," that is, of the Mosaic law,- 
RS circumcision, offering sacrifices, paying tithes ( 
mint, anise, and cummin, washings, keeping the feast£ 
and other observances of the kind. This is all St. Paial 
referred to by that phrase. He had occasion to berer^ 
earnest to make his brethren understand that the^* 
things had nothing to do in their justification befoK^c 
God. He never thought of teaching so monstrous a 
doctrine as that good works were useless in the sight «:3f 
God, or unavailing to hia approbation. 

8. We must remember that St. Paul was writing ■*" 
those who had eitlier been brought up in Judaism, *^' 
who were deeply tinctured with it. He himself b**^**^ 
been a Jew, and, as he says, profited in the J<^**''t, 
religion above many of his equals. He well knew ^^"^ 
iheir sentiments and their bigoted prejudices. "V^'' . 
that people, llie performance of the Mosaic rituals !>*-* 
ceremonies had always been regarded as the chief thiJ* 
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practical religion. They believed that if tliey did 

ks of the law punctiliously it would justify them 

fore God, and that if they neglected theae, nothing 

I could be of any avail. It is alraoat impossible for 

At this late day, and in the vast change of aenti- 

ot, to conceive how sacred, how meritorious, in their 

s. were these mere formal observances. Tliey called 

lui righteousness ; they thought the service of God 

isisted in them ; they took it for granted that they 

!re necessary to aalvation, and all who neglected them 

looked upon as abominable heathens. You find 

ihe New Testament that even those Christiana who 

« Converted from the Jews could not shake off tlieir 

taperstilions concerning the necessity of observing 

ceremonies of.the law. Many of them insisted on 

'jging tlie church to submit to the yoke of Moses. 

'"K of tliem went so far as to maintain that no one 

Id be SBved unless he was circumcis-ed and kept the 

iites of the old covenant as well as the new. They 

'fd a great deal of difficulty in the church, and 

ible<l the minds of the brethren, many of whom did 

know what to think on the subject. There were 

itroversics almost everywhere on the point. It was 

tliis account that St. Paul labored so earnestly to 

his Christian brethren that the Jewish right- 

388 was utterly worthless, and that " no Hesh 

be justified by the works or deeds of the law," 

I, by llioae old ritual observances, but that faith 

UB Christ, which manifests itself in works of real 

ESS, was all which was required for our aceept- 

witli God. 

1. We have takea tlie more cure and the more 
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time in laying out this subject, as it is treated by St. 
Paul and St. Jnmcs, because there bas been so much 
perplexity commonly felt with regard to it, wben, it 
really appears to ua there is no occasion for perplexity. 

1. I trust the doctrine of tlie New Testament, con- 
cerning justification, is now plain before you. Believe 
in Jesus Christ, with a fuiih that is not dead, but 
which works by love, and purifies the heart; let that 
faith lead you into obedience of God's commands, and 
to the cheerful, ready performance of the good works 
of justice, mercy, and piety ; and God will justify you 
in your deed. Such is the doctrine which both St. 
Paul and St. James enforce ; and which ibe Scriptures 
everywhere teach. Let me say to every one in this 
congregation, do not rest in any supposed good works 
of yours, unless they flow from a living principle of 
religious faith in your hearts. If they come from any 
other source, there is an unsoundness in them, whicb 
may elude your notice, and the notice of men for a 
while ; but which will not escape the eye of yout 
Maker. They will be like the goodness of Ephmim 
of old, as the morning dew which exhales before tha 
rising sun. Have you not seen many an instance oi 
virtue which promised fairly to the outward view, but 
which miserably disappointed you in the end 1 It die 
not spring from the everlasting principle of Christian 
faith ; it was a stream that has no perennial fountun, 
and that runs dry when the scorching heat and absorb- 
in ir drought comes. 

2. And, on the other hand, let me admonish yon' 
not to rest in a faith which does not come forth in good 
works. Without these it is dead, as the body is wl 
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Without the spirit. But if both of them are yours, if 
you believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and delight to 
walk in his ways, then, you may be assured that you 
are justified before God ; and you may ascribe your 
justification either to faith or to good works, in this 
case; for they are the same in principle. 
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This Man receiveth Sinners, and eateth with them^^^ 

Luke XV. 2. 

I. Such was the complaint which the murmurii:i ^ 
Scribes and Pharisees made against Christ. " Tl»^^ 
man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them." 

1. I have selected this text because it sets before t^^ 
the example of our Lord and Master's conduct in r^^" 
lation to sinners. St. Paul says, " This is a faithfk:^*' 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Chri^^ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners ; of whom 
am chief." We well know that all which Christ die 
and all which he suiFered, while on earth, was for th 
sake of sinners ; that it was his love for them whicl 
brought him down from heaven among men, am 
animated him, urged him forward, through all 
sorrow and toil, and self-sacrifice, and crucifixion. He 
could not give them up to their folly, cost what it 
might. We well know, too, how affectionately he 
bore himself towards the guilty, and what an earnest 
sympathy he showed for them on all occasions. Our 
text is but a single instance of his condescension. We 
find the same spirit in every transaction of his life, as 
it is here recorded. And that spirit of meekness, of 
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■warm and cordial regard, is the spirit of Ills religiuTi. 

1 wrisli to present it as a practical example for our owa 

(ruidnnce. It shows us how we ought to bear ourselves 

I'"»ward8 our fellow-sinners, if we would be his disciples. 

2. I'erhapa, the first thought that will occur to you 

i». tliat thia example teaches us to love our enemies, as 

Cliriet loved his, to do good to them who hate us, and 

"» blc^a them who curse us. It does incidcate thia 

J>ity, my friends; but this is not the only lesson, nor, 

indeed, the chief lesson ; nor is it the one that we pro- 

IHJ6C to dwell upon at present. I think you will see 

'Aai the more direct force of thia example goes to show 

how we ought to hear ourselves towards the un- 

'onhy, whether they are our enemies or not, towards 

wrong-doer, and the depraved. If Jesus Christ, the 

and divine, received sinners, and ate with them, 

It ought to be the relations which his followers 

intnin with the guilty and corrupt? This is the 

It to which I ask for your attention. 

If I understand anything of the essential nature 
Chrisiianity, one of its most imperative demands is 
that we should always live in the spirit of 
-herly sympathy with every class of mankind, — 
the very vilest of our race, as well as with the 
■ttous; that we should maintain an nncomjucrable 
'w-feeling with them, such as is not to he overcome 
»y degree of moral loathsomeness on their part ; 
we should never allow ourselves to forget tJie 
; or the demeanor of a brother towards them, how- 
deep may be their degradation, or however flagi- 
' may be their conduct. A difficult lesson for ns to 
icti»e, wc nmst confess; very difficult indeed, in one 
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sense ; but it is what Christianity requires of ua, ^ 
as imperatively as it requires ua to forgive our enem*' 
I suppose it often seema difficult for us to preserve 
right frame of mind towards those who injure ua, 
the hard struggle of life. But I believe, my friend 
it is a much more difficult task to feel as we ou^ 
towards the vile and degraded, though they have nev< 
injured us. Many a man has brought himself to loi 
his enemies, — at least to forgive them ; — and sti 
has felt unable to attain the spirit of brotherly sympatb 
with gross offenders. He was too proud to stoop i 
them, could not bear to place himself on a level wit 
them ! But I would ask, is nut the very spirit of til 
gospel, — if we trace it in the character and examples d 
Jesus Christ, or in its general principles, or in al! tb 
precepts it enforces, — is not its very spirit that c 
meekness and cordial condescension to people of ever 
estate, and of every class? The gospel does not alloi 
us to say to anybody, however corrupt, " Stand t( 
yourselves ; come not near unto us ; for we are holis 
than you." It condemns, more severely than everythin 
else, the temper of the Pharisee, who felt lumaelf abcffl 
the wicked publican, and who thanked God that \ 
was not like other men. You recollect that on 
Saviour described this feeling as the most directl 
opposed to every principle of true religion. 

4. There are two very diffei-ent spirits in the worlt 
the cold, austere spirit of the Pharisee, who thin! 
himself righteous, and despises others ; and the spirit< 
the Cliriatian, who, so far from regai'ding himselfi 
belter than others, is disposed rather to regaixl otlri 
better than himself. These two spirits. Let 
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g the question home, now : which of these spirits 

■We ourselves the most inclined to? — the spirit of 

Pharisee, or that of the Christian? Which hiis 

greater influence over our feelings ant] onr beha- 

r? Are we not too apt to suppose, — or at least 

feel, that it is right enough for us to stand aloof 

certain classes of mankind, — especially from such 

■e utterly abandoned? Let me remind you, my 

ithren, that Chriet did not do so, I do not mean 

™*t any Christian can possibly think it right to be 

••together indifferent even towards the worst characters, 

or lu refuse them aid in their necessities. No, indeed ; 

It Would be hard to find a heart so lost to all sense of 

"•"ty, as this, in a Christian land. Why, men will 

generally endeavor to relieve the sufferings even of 

''*^ts, — when perfectly convenient for thera ; so deeply 

'^ 'he obligalton of universal mercy felt in human 

"otiire, when no violent passion or prejudice interferes. 

^"d, in the same way, men will generally contribute 

"* *'ie wants of such persona as have become brutalized 

y their vices, or shut out from society by their crimes. 

**'■ here, my frienda, la the fault: when we do all 

"*t it is too often with a cold heart, without any 

■ "•Tin fellow-feeting ; or, at beet, with a lofty kind of 

P'*y» mich aa pride itself may very complacently feel in 

^**'t>ng down upon creatures of a lower grade, Wa 

■~* *Jficn do it with nearly the same feeling with which 

* Would ihow mercy to a beast. Are we so blind to 

^ Workingfi of human nature, as not to know that 

— the warm, unreserved sympathy of our 

is the most precious of all the boons we can 

-the most longed-for by the wretched, — 
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infinitely dearer to them tban all mere relief, witb 

it! 

5. Now, this hearty interest, this warm fellow-ft 
ing, is nhat the gospel demtiDds. Look to the ' 
ample of our Lord Jesus Christ, in whom we prof 
lo ho]}e. Dill he stand aloof from sinners ? I do ; 
ask merely whether he wished them well and did tii 
good ; but did he withhold his familiar intercoursej 
hesitate to enter into all their concerns ? Did he ei 
wait to be sought after by them? Did he not a 
tliera out with all the yearning tenderness of a brot 
for a lost brother? And now, I appeal to you, fc 
can we claim to be his followers, if we not only 1: 
his spirit, but cherish a spirit of reserve, the very op 
site of his? It would be well for us to think, W 
would have been our condition, had he felt towards 
ungodly world as we are too often disposed to 1 
towards the guilty. He was not ashamed to call tl 
brethren. Ought we to be ashamed to own then 
such? During his ministry on earth, he was ca] 
" the friend of sinners." And well did he merit I 
appellation. For sinners he gave all that be had 
bestow, — bis love, his labors, his sufferings, 
life. For them " he endured the cross, despising 
shame." And the example of our Master, the wl 
tenor of bis gospel, preach to us, with a voice that f 
through all lands and all ages, " Love the siimer, 
matter how low he has sunk ; meet him as a broth 
give him the hand and the heart of a brother ; li 
for his recovery ; endure his contradictions ; nevea 
discouraged, nor relinquish the work, till you t 
overcome his evil with your good." 
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'^ appears to me, my friends, that the spirit of the 
zyspel, in this respect, is but very ioiperfectiy realized, 
even aoiong Cbristians, at the present day. They 
f seem to think it enough, if they preach, and 
■i and exhort, against the sins of their fellow-men ; 
* cure to keep themselves free from vice, to be sure, 
i bold out to the vicious and wrong-doers a chance 
e their inicjuity. If they are disposed to embrace 
* Opportunity. But they stand off at a distance from 
s it were ; they seem to think that if they should 
ich them as brothers, it would, some how, con- 
e them. It can be no question, that this is the 
it of the Pharisee, rather than of the Chi-istiau. 
i Christ should again appear on earth, it is to 
d that a great many of his professed followers 
d repeat the complaint of the ancient murmurers, 
» man receJveth sinners, and eateth with them." 
■ With some, there is an objection that this course 
d tend to encourage the wrong-doer in his ways ; 
i least, that it is not the way to reclaim him. But 
f whole tenor of the gospel shows ws that this must 
^ mistake. 
^ <Uii persuaded, my friends, that goodness, gentle, 
uate, persevering goodness, has a power al- 
to overcome all evil and ein, if it only be 
■erly exerted and continued in its application. 
f- The more I observe of the actual working of 
Wga ill tlie world, the more deeply am I convinced 
! tnilh. It takes a great while to learn this 
1, — so alow are we of belief, — so Httle accus- 
J has the world been to any practical faith in the 
Innijiotence of this principle to reclaim and regenerate. 
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But, doubt as much aa we will, It ia the ouly efFectirr -^ 
power ill the universe, for this purpose. It must untie ^' 
lie all measures and inethoda tliut we use to reform, c^rfl 
to convert people. And if we put it into judiciot* 
operation, and throw ourselves out wholly upon it, 
persevere, it will succeed. It is the power whi(^ 
God uses in Chriatianity, to reconcile the world to hico- 
self; and we may certainly trust hia wisdom in the 
choice of the best method. 

2. People are apt to suppose this principle loo 
feeble a means to overcome desperate cases of wicked^ 
nesa. They will sometimes grant that it might answet 
well enough in cases of a milder kind. But where th( 
hebrt has become indurated, the very nature dehaeed, 
and all the habits confirmed in open vice and impiety, 
they ask, " What can the influence of goodness d 
there? There wants some sterner principle then I 
I do not believe, my friends, that this is the fact, 
do not believe there is anything better to use, even wid| 
the most desperate offenders, than the spirit of mm 
who was " the friend of siuners." I cannot doubt, for 
a moment, that the very principle which Almighty 
God employs in the gospel, to convert the world. 
the most powerful of all that we can apply, if we wi8 
but use it aright, — as he does. I acknowledge that it 
may often be necessaiy to rebuke, to punish, to executtf 
judgment without sparing, to use severity, — nnd aonu 
times great severity. I trust you will not niisunder^ 
stand what I say as bearing against anything of tU 
kind, when it ia requisite, and just as far as It is reqai 
site. But what we maint.iin, and what Chrialianit 
imperatively demands, is, that all this severity shoulc 
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''^ such aa flows directly from compaaaion, iiml that it 
*'^oul(l be accompanied by our liveliest sympathy. If 
l'"u punish, or execute judgment in any other spirit, it 
^^\y hni'deua and degrades both those that suBer and 
those who witness it. You may see that it works so, 
in families, in schools, in governments, — in every 
circle where puuishment is inflicted without aifectiun 
and sympathy to give it a salutary effect. It is these 
principles, breathing through the infliction, that con- 
stitute the redeeming, sanctifying power. Nothing else 
can 'touch the heart. It is these principles, underlying 
the whole, and acting through the whole, which do the 
rork, even when they are manifested through the 
lediura of rebuke and punishment. Goodness, in one 
jrm or another, but goudness still, must overcome 
vil, or it cannot be overcome at all. If this fails, all 
uls ; there is no other power in the universe that can 
And this will do it; only let it be judiciously 
Ipplieil, and sufficient time allowed for its thorough 
tperation, there is no case so desperate as to be beyond 
B reach. I lay this down as an unquestionable con- 
iusion. We must hold to ihisj or else conclude that 
nl is stronger than good, — the devil more powerful 
ban God. 
3. There is one thing, however, which we ought to 
re. In many cases, we must not expect that a 
will overcome evil with good, unless he has 
borongh faith in the principle. Now, here is the diffi- 
nlty v/hh some, when they make the experiment. 
"hey go into tJie work, half believing and half doubt- 
ig; undertake it rather aa an uncertain experiment, 
ban anything else. They think they will just try it; 
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they have a sort of cnrioaity to see how it will operate, " 
whether it will answer, or not. Their own hearts ^*- 
not thoroughly penetrated, — all kindled into life, 'y 
the spirit of love. They do not look, nor speak, nO^ 
act, from the oatbarsting impolscs of a yearning syni' 
patliy ; — and they, of course, fail to reach the hearts 
of those whom they would reclaim. What else could 
they expect? They themselves were but half-engaged 
VD the work. It was only the form of goodness that 
ihey made use of, without its life and power ; and they 
ought to have calculated on failure, under such circum- 
etances. The fact is, they did half-calculate on failure 
when they began. Eemember this, my friends ; that* 
whoever would overcome evil with good, must, in thi 
first place, see that he himself is wholly imbued with 
the meek, affectionate, patient spirit of Jesus Christ, 
possessed by it as by an agency he cannot control, — ' 
that pervades and actuates every faculty of his being, — 
ready to suffer, and still persevere, and to suffer again, 
and to sacrifice himself, if necessary, for the good of 
others. Such a spirit, nothing can withstand perma- 
nently. There are n^ extreme cases but that it wiU 
triumph over, sooner or later. Tlie work may be re- 
tarded, and apparently checked for a while, as it wa8 
in the labors of Jeaus Christ himself; but it will go 
like the operation of the leaven in the three meuaurea 
of meal, and accomplish its object at last. 

4. If you consider the subject well, I think you will 
see that we have not misrepresented It ; that the light 
m which we have placed it, is the true light. For 
know that goodness, love, is the very spirit of God 
himself, and therefore almighty, "God ia Love."* 
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It 18 not the weak, inefficient power it is too commonly 
supposed to be. It is, indeed, slow in its operations, 
like almost every other manifestation of the Divine 
energy ; but it is omnipotent in the end. And whoever 
is actuated by this principle, has the life of God in his 
soul. If he goes forth in this spirit alone, he has God 
Almighty co-operating with him. If he works by this 
spirit only, he works by the very energy of Omnipo- 
tence, because it is the nature of God. It is impossi- 
ble that we can, in any case, find another principle 
which equals this in strength, unless there is something^ 
more powerful than God's own nature ; St. John says, 
** God is love ; and he who dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God, and God in him." 

Let us see that this be the spirit in which we live, 
and in which we conduct ourselves towards all classes 
and descriptions of persons. Let it be the principle, 
and the only principle, by which we work in the various 
relations of life. Follow its dictates in everything you 
do, — in your families ; as neighbors ; as citizens ; as 
Christians ; — and the blessing and success of the 
Almighty will rest upon your work. 
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I. If there is any point of doctrine that weis i 
lutely new in the preaching of Jesus Christ, it is that 
truth which he was the first to bring out into clea!^ 
light, that God is our Father. How prominent a, topia 
is thin in his gospel 1 

1. It means a great deal more thnn that God i 
merely our friend. He is related to us as a parent i 
to a child. There is something more than mere goo(| 
will ; there is a kindred tie tliat hinds the two togethw, 
God feels for us a paternal affection that is as much 
stronger than any which we find in the family relation 
upon earth, and as much purer, too, as God ii 
and more holy than man. He sympathizes with us, as 
the father of the prodigal, in the parable of old, sym- 
pathized with his erring eon. In tlie New Testament,; 
God is represented aa calling upon us, although we arol 
sinners, still, he is represented as calling upon us tp 
recognize liim in that peculiar and endearing relation, 
and to be assured of his paternal love ; — in all c 
prayers to address him as "our Father in heaven;" 
and in all our service of him to be his followers *' as 
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r cbildren." I believe you will bear me witness, 
n I say that this ia the distinguishing idea of the 
spel, the one which Jesua Christ and hia apostlea 
Iways place first and foremost, —I mean when speak- 
f of the relation between our Creator and ourselves. 
, You will also see that it ia only carrying out this 
a to its full extent to say, as St. Paul does in the 
B of our text, that God ia the father of all. He 
I the same relation, in this respect, to the whole 
in race. His divine paternity ia not of a partiid 
:e, ia not confined to a certain class of men, 
. universal, aa all hia other esacntial relations are. 
Everybody would feel at once the absurdity of suppos- 
ing that God waa the " Sovereign" only of a certain 
class of men, or the " Judge" only of a few, or the 
"Creator" only of a part; and it would be equally 
absurd to reatrict his paternal relation in this way. 
*' One God and Father of all, who ia above all, and 
through all, and in you all." If he is the father of 
mankind, aa the gospel asserts, the very nature of tlie 
e shows that he must be the father of all, Tjiis is 
e doctnne of our text. 

, In proceeding now to illustrate this general truth, 
! may contemplate it in two separate bearings, each 
r them leading out into a separate train of reflections, 
poQgh tliey both start from the same point, and are, 
«1, but diflferent aspects of the same principle. In 
first place, we may contemplate this truth in its 
xt bearing upon the relation which God holds to all 
mkind, as their father, — "one God and Father of all." 
. n very significant fact, recorded in the first 
' of Genesis, that when man was brought into 
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being, " God created him in his own image," that n 
as his child, imparled to him his own nature, as * 
parent does to his offspring ; fixed that relationship w 
his very being at creation. Let us observe what tliis. 
important truth amounts to. Every person that liveSi 
or that ever did live, In this world, every individiffll 
whom God hath created, has a father in heaven. K* 
may be a sinner ; he may be as guilty and abardontd 
as the prodigal in the parable ; he may be alienniec 
from his Maker, dead in trespasses and sins, but tliert 
still ia this indestructible relation " of father and cbiW 
existing between him and his Creator. This -is 
St, Paul means. On another occasion, he told lh« 
idolatrous Athenians that they, even they, were ' 
offspring of God," although they were utterly estrange 
from him. 

4. We do not forget that there Is one sense in whi* 
God is not the father of all. There are many m 
have not been spiritually bom of him, or regenerate*--^ 
and who are not, in this moral or religious sense, K* 
children, that ia, they do not resemble God in iho^^ 
character. Christ said to the Jews, for instance, " -3| 
God were your father, ye would love me." " Ye af^t 
of your father the devil, and the works of your fath^H 
ye will do." And so In several other passages of Scri^H 
ture, <Tod is spoken of as the father only of those wb^| 
believe and obey. But in all these cases the meanii^H 
is too obvious to need illustration. We know th^H 
relate only to religious character, not to the persoi^f 
themselves. What we wish to say is, that, unde^H 
neath this moral or religious relationship of mens cha^| 
acter, there must be a natural relationabip ^t bjii^B 
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iill maDkind to God. If he were not really their 
i'iLtlier, how could he require them to serve him as dear 
cli.il(Jren? If they really belonged to the " adversary," 
it Twoiild be enough for them to obey their own father. . 
Sut if God created them all in his own image, he is of 
couMc their father in the natural sense. "One God 
and Father of all, who its above all, and through all, 
atidinyou all." 

Jl. It would be profitable for us to dwell upon the 
■ ubject in this point of view. 

1. But we have already obsened that there is an- 
•>ther bearing in which the same general truth may be 
(Considered. Aa all mankind have one and the same 
•itther in heaven, they have a common relationship 
with one another," as well as with him. They are 
'*U l>retltren ; they form but one family in the constitu- 
tion fiscd by their Creator. It is a most important 
'futli, that all the different classes of people, from tlie 
lo\%-<.gt to the highest, from the best to the worst, of 
"" tiiitjona, colors, characters, and conditions, are 
bou xjj together by an eternal blood-relatlouship, which 
ihe^ cannot sever, though they may sin against it, 
■^aie K the doctrine of St. Paul, when he says, " God 
"^*«i made of one blood all nations of men, to dwell on 
■' ' X\k face of the earth," Whether civilized or savage, 
' ••-«:;k, or white, or red, freemen or bondmen, saints or 
'■K"»ers, all were created brethren, just as much aa the 
' *-"<lrcn in your family were born iu that affinity ; and, 
'" t lie sight of God and duty, they never can become 
"'■■^er than brethren, let them disregard the fraternal 
** -*l'gutiou as much as they may. This is the second 
•"during of the great truth stated in our text. 
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2. Before we proceed to discass it, however, it may J 
be well to poiat out the necessary cuaoectioD that es^fl 
between the two trains of thought which we have men-l 
tioned. Xow, we say there ia an Im^eparable depen-" 
dence between tlie two statements, that " God is ite 
father of all mankind," and that " all mankinJ are 
brethren,'' or, rather, it is one and the same truth, 
only presented in two diffcreat bearings. Deny one 
of these doctrines, and you must deny the other. 1 
suppose nothing can he plainer than that, if God were 
not the father of all our race, if there were a class who 
could claim no such relationship with him, then we 
ehould not be brethren, nor could we be under any kind 
of obligation to treat each other aa ench ; nor could the 
Almighty demand the filial service of that class which 
is not his children, any more than of the beasts of the 
field, who are not his children. They could no more 
fiili against him than can the brutes. 

3. You find many persons who are extremely reluc- 
tant to admit that God is the 'father of all. Why can 
they not open their eyes to the consequences, and see 
what they arc doing 1 Do they not see that to deny 
this truth would set a large part of mankind free from 
all moral obligations to their Maker, ajid would at once 
destroy the brotherhood of the human family, leaving 
us bound together by no other ties than those that con- 
nect na with the beasts of the field, who form a eepar- i 
ate part of creation ? The brutes are indeed God'a | 
creatures, and wo arc required to be merciful to them^j 
But tliey are not his children, nor conseijuently a 
they our brethren, and we do not, therefore, owe the^ 
the same fraternal sympathy, nor the same rights, 
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J same equality, nor the eame feelings of brothcrlv 
ection, that we owe to our fellow-men. We are not 
[uired, either by the law of nature or by the gospel, 

render them this peculiar kind of regard. Now 
cry attempt to make out that God is not tlie father 
a part of mankind, not only releases theui from their 
tty to him, but goes to annul all our obligations to 
letD as brethren, and sets us in a lower relation to 

!m, similar to that we bear to the brutes ; in fact, 

ikes them of another race than ourselves, leaves us to 
them, or to disregard them, just as we happen to 

disposed ; to take care of them, or to neglect them, 

we please,— no such thing as fellow-feeling in tlie 
k1 

4. Is there not reason to fear, my friends, that this 
, actually, about all the relation that some men recog- 
Ee, in iheir hearts, at least, and in their practice, if 
rt in their belief ? that, for all practical purposes, they 
O set wholly aside the brotherly connection which God 
fixed between all the individuals of the human race? 
no wonder it is so. There ia a reason why this 
lould be the case. For the world has been misedu- 
ited now for more than a. thousand years, in the re- 
belief that the human race is divided off into 
ro classes, in such a sense that God Is not the father 
r one portion, while he is the father of the rest, — has 
> paternal love for the one, shuts tliem out from his 
iberly compassion, while he is all mercy towards the 
hers ; that be has mode such an infinite distinction as 
lia between them, and that this distinction will hist 
irough all time and through all eternity to come, la 

not perfectly obvious wliat the natural influence of 
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Bueh a faiih, eo long contiuued, must be upon the feel- 
ings with which men regard each other? We should I 
expect, as a coDBequence in course, that they would I 
regard certain classes of their brethren with little more 
fellow-feeling than tliey have for tl)e osen that plough I 
their fields, or for the dogs that follow their etep^. 
They may be kind in the one case, just as they may be I 
in the other ; but that fellow-feeling which recognizes a 
brother in every human creature, and seeks to raise him 
to aa equality, is out of the question. Now, if this j 
inhumanity exists, as it unquestionably does to a very I 
wide extent in the community, I will not say that a 
belief in the doctrine of the text would at once cure it. 
for men are not always faithful to the truths which they 
understand and admit, but I do say tliat a downright 
denial of the truth that God is the .father of all, must 
have a tendency to deaden our fraternal sympathies for 
our fellow-men, and to remove all sense of sacred obli- 
gation to feel for them as brethren, and we see it has 
been eo. 

5. If any one should doubt whether this ia the ten- 
dency, let him bring the matter to the test of experi- 
ment. Try a similar doctrine in a family, and you will 
soon see the fruits. Bring up your children to believe 
that they are not all brothers and aistera, that they 
have different parentages, that witli some of thcni 
you acknowledge the sacred relation of father, but not 
with the rest of them. Now nobody needs to be tolil 
how powerfully this most pernicious idea would woi'k 
in a family of children, in alienating their hearts from 
each other, and in setting them at perpetual variance. 
It would introduce endless distinctions among them. 
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lOne party would love to domineer over the rest, and 
die others would resent the aasumptioo, till the domea- 
! circle became as a hothouse of jealousiea, bicker- 
ga, and quarrels. And it operates just so in the 
Kgrent family of man. It always has operated so, as a 
■matter of hiatorical fact. Human nature is the same 
tin the great circle as in the small. I do not, of course, 
I me:u] that all our ungodly selfishness and inhumanity 
I come from partial views of Ihe divine paternity, but a 
I great deal of it ia fostered and kept in countenance by 
f that error. There ia one thing which you may always 
I find to be true : Whenever people undertake seriously 
I to justify themselves for standing aloof from certain 
Y classes of their fellow-creatures, either on account of 
I their color or on account of their sins, whenever they 
I nttempt to defend thcmaelvea in such practices, and to 
I itiahitain that they are under no solemn obligation to 
I regard the outcasts as their brethren, or to treat them 
I fts such, you will find that nearly all the grounds ot 
I their argument lie in the notion that God is not the 
L equal father of the whole race, but that he is essentially 
l.diiferent towarda some from what he is towards the 
This idea keeps them in countenance j it serves 
1 opiate to their conscience, while they indulge their 
I inhumanity and selfishness. 

III. We, my friends, have discarded all these partial 
LMud anti-christian views ; at least, we profess to have re- 
■jected them, with all their consequences. Let it be so 
lin reality ! 

1. We profess to have risen above those narrow 

lews which set hounds to the paternal relation of 

I Deity, ^^'c profesa to receive the truth in its most 
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explicit form, that the ** one God is the Father of all," 
that '' he hath made of one blood all nations, to dwell 
on the face of the earth,'' that all men are but one 
family, undivided and inseparable, and that all are 
brethren to each other, whether they act accordingly or 
not ; all created by the same God, cared for and loved 
V by the same Almighty Parent, and designed for the 
same eternal home of blessedness. This is Univer- 
salism. 

2. I had intended to reserve more time for applying 
this principle to our practice. But what need of en- 
forcing it by a long argument ? We know what its 
requisitions are, — to act towards alias brethren. As 
we profess to hold this truth in all Its fulness, is there 
not a still small voice in our hearts, admonishing us to 
see that we walk according to its rule ? Our faith lays 
upon us this obligation, with a force which we have no 
right to require Christians of other sentiments to feel. 
And now, may the apostle's exhortation, which he ad- 
dressed so earnestly to the brethren in his day, find a 
welcome response in our hearts : '* W hereunto we have 
already attained, let us walk by the same rule, let us 
mind the same thing." Amen, 






III. 



THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 



KELIGION IN BUSINESS THAN S ACTIONS. 



■■ "Hie subject I bring before you this morning, is 

•sof the duties which belong to the common business 

fe; and which, because they relate only to our 

ay atlairs, are seldom regarded aa matters of 

a obligation. 

I ask your attention to the duty of dealing up- 

our business transactions; of paying our 

; of conducting justly and honorably in all our 

gements, by fulfilling them strictly according to 

tenor. I trust there is no occasion to convince 

of you who hear me, that this is an esBentinl part 

V^'actical religion ; notwithstanding it may not com- 

p be so regarded. I fear it is too commonly eup- 

. that the paying our debts and the fulfilling 

B contracts, is nothing but a worldly aort of virtue, — 

* morality, as it la suuietiuiea called, — unworthy to 

1 among the important concerns of the soul. 

if we know anything about the religion which the 

e inculcates, we know that justice, — plain, homely 

, » one of its priuuipol elements. And whoever 
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professes, or practices a religion, of which this does 
not fomi a leading part, has a very different view of 
the niiitter, indeed, from that which the inspired writers 
present. 

2. In that noted passage of Micah, where he in- 
quires, "Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, 
and bow myself before the High God," the projiliet 
gives ua a summary of all practical religion, such aa 
will commend ua to our Maker. " Shall I coma 
before him," aays he, " with burnt offeringa, v/iih 
calves of a year old ? Will the Lord be pleased with 
thouaanda of rama, or with ten thouaanda of rivers of w'l? 
Shall I give my firat-born for my transgreaaion, the 
fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? He bath 
showed thee, O man, what is good ; and what doth tha 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy ■ 
and to walk humbly with thy God?" That was, dis- 
tinctly from everything else, the religion which Cr*^' 
would accept, — "doing justly;" loving mercy; 
walking humbly with God, — these three things. A-*^^ 
you recollect that these are the three things which <^ , 
Saviour regards as the weightier matters of the law, ^ 

his rebuke to the Phariaeca : " Woe unto you, Scri^^-^ 
and Pharisees, hypocritoa I " says he; "for ye J^ ■ 
tithea of mint, anise, and cummin, and have omit<^ 
the weightier matters of the law, — Justice, ller*::^^^^-^ 
and the Love of God." These were the three thir^^^ 
which he, in his gospel, insisted on .is forming the sm- 
stance of practical Christianity. ^ 

Accustom youraclvcs, my friends, to regard t -^ 
atrict observance of justice in iUl your dealings, a^ 
part of religion, — aa one of the weightier mattara, to^^"* 
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*^ligLon ; and none the leas so for its being an every- 
concern. Religion is an every -day concern, — or 
»a good for nothing. 

3. But, whatever people may think of this virtue, as 
> its being a part of rehgion, there is one thing on 
iliich tJiere ia no question, viz : that honesty in all our 

at least a iluty of some kind ^ that we ought 
1 be just in our transactions. AVTien stated in tliia 
Gnerul form, there is not a human creature, on the 
ice of the earth, who needa a woi"d of argument to 
ittvince him of the fact. Would that the duty were 
'' universally obeyed, as it is acknowledged ! 

4. But, when we look abroad into the actual prac- ■ 
c, I was about to any, of a large part of the com- 
inity, we find a lamentable falling off. It is a sad 
a alurining fact, that there seema to be a growing 
ttty in our times, with respect to the virtue of integ- 

K *n business transactions. I am not ready to aay 
* cur age, on the whole, is worse than former ages ; 
t> in thiij one particular, it is too mauifeat to be 
*»ed that there is a degeneracy. People do nut pay 
sacred a regard to Ibelr obligations as they formerly 
'- The standard of the public conaclenee, In this 
'I>ect, has been sadly lowered within the memory of 
**e who are present. And there ia one very unhappy 
^Uence resulting from tbia state of things : Whoever 
lunled with human nature knows, that when 
S^ the prevailing practice abroad iu the world be- 
■*W corrupt, it is almost sure to rc-act on the sound 
^ of the community, and to comipt their principles. 
*>« who are good men and true, in other respects. 
'l become Infected with the general vice; they will 
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be cttn'ic<I along by the common current; and Uunk i £. 
right — or almost right — because such is the cnslora .mdi 
People take their notions of what is right and wrong" 
very much from the standard of general practio< 
feel that they may do what everybody else does. IfS 
grows into a common practice to neglect one's oblig^^— i 
tions, even good men, or otherwise good men, wil-/ 
neglect theirs ; they feel themselves kept in countenano^ 
by the prevalent example. If it becomes a general 
practice to avoid the payment of debts, men that have 
been otherwise honorable in their dealings, will elude 
the payment of theirs, if they can get any excuse which 
the common custom has recognized as valid, — no 
matter how frivolous or unjust it be. 

II, On this subject, I wish to offer some conaidei*' 
tiona. They are very simple; such as you have *** 
probably thought of. And yet I cannot but feel it **^ 
be of the utmost importance that we should keep tb^*** 
in view. Not because 1 suppose you to be special'* 
delinquent, in this respect, or that you need perso***^ 
rebuke ; but because we all live in a time when th<^^ 
considerations are certainly disregarded ; and there 
danger that we shall catch the infection which we ev^*"^ 
day stand in contact with, 

1. In the first place, remember, my friends, that ^** 
prevalent practice of the world can never change wrcF*-* = 
into right. If the whole world around us should g"* "*' 
itself up to injustice and dishonesty, that would »^*^ 
take away, in the least, from our criminality, if *^ 
follow the example. "Wrong is wrong, and right ' 
right, independently of all rules and practices whi' 
custom may introduce. 
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E are so apt to look to fashion for our guide 
d justification. When we voluntarily contract a debt, 
■ OUT dealings, we put ourselves under a sacred obli- 
gntion to discharge it according to the tenor of the en- 
gagement, whether we are held by the civil law to do 
r not, — whether it is the coreimon custom to pay 
.u such cases, or not. These things have nothing to 
do with the moral obligation. 

2. I know it may be contended, and I believe it is 
'umetimes argued deliberately, that the general prac- 
^w, in such cases, does have some bearing on the 
"Morality of the transaction. It is said that what is 
snoft-n to be commonly done, is what people expect 
"'11 he done in similar circumstances. It grows into a 
general understanding, a, sort of acknowledged rule, 
anionjr those who do business. After it has become a 
^^^y common practice to violate contracts in certain 
Pon Urgencies, it is virtually expected, beforehand, when 
^"y new contract is made, that it will likewise be 
"'''^lien, if things should bo happen as to bring it under 
"'^t common rule. It is said that there is such a oon- 
"■'tiOD implied and understood, in the agreement itself, 
""^^ugh it ia not expressed ; it is calculated upon because 
'^ Is known all the while that such is the common 
r^^actice. 

1 know not how far such reasoning will go to quiet 
\K'o[)le's conscience; but of this I am sure, — that 
nothing could be more utterly corrupting in its influence. 
It is a direct attempt to justify dishonesty. It is a plea 
for setting aside the eternal law of truth, by common 
consent and connivance. Let such a rule, or tacit 
understanding, be generally recognized, and acted 
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upon, — it will certainly destroy all the integrity tl 
is left in society ; anil punish us, by dissolving all co 
fidence between man and man, at the same time tin 
we give up our allegiance to the ioimutable principle a 
justice. 

3. Is^o custom can sanctify wrong, — norexciueil 
Suppose, for instance, that we lived in some plaC 
where it was the prevailing practice to apeak falselioo 
continually, — would that justify us in following th 
example ? Or, if we dwelt in some parte of our coiintr 
where murder is perpetrated on the least offence,— 
what should we think of such a plea, in that case 
Suppose a law were enacted in ouc Commonwealtl 
permittmg any witness in Court to testify falsely, ja 
as he pleased, — would that make it any the I 
0U8 for us to utter perjury when it came our turn to ' 
called on the stand? No, my friends; a false oath 
a false oath, whether the law takes cognizance of it 
not. 

4. And it makes no difference with the graib 
dishonesty, whether others practise it, or even whetl 
it be legalized. I repeat : when we contract a del* 
we put ourselves under the most sacred obligation 
see it discharged. And that obligation will bold us 
long as we live, when we have the means — or if 
any time we obtain the means — of fulfilling it, *^ 
matter how long it may have been outlawed, accord 
to the civil statutes. We do not, of course, mean tJ 
when we are unable, really unable, to discharge a 
obligations, we are blaraable for not doing what is 
of our power. We all know there are cases, in whiH 
losses that we could not guard against, and diaafipc 
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^^^pbnts that we could not foresee, make it impossible to 
^^^blfil our engagements. And we know that, in ttieae 
^^^BrcumstanOGs, neglect involves no guilt. It ought to 
^^Bl no disparagement to us; that is, if we siQcerely 
^^H^ve to do right ; and if we actually muke our credi- 
^^^*ra good, as far aa we can command the means. God 
f''rhid tlint we should treat misfortune as a crime, or aa 
^ diBgrncc. 

5. But, even in such cases as these, it appears to 
"le, that we ought to bring in some distinctions, which 
^■"e often overlooked. Is there not an impression with 
"lanv, that if we ore re.illy unable to answer the de- 
'"'»T»d8 against us, that inability settles the whole ao- 
*^Utit, at once, and kills the claim forever, morally as 
*^eH ns legally? Legally, it may, if we go through 
^*tli ihe prescribed forms ; but morally, — morally, — 
haw can we think so? Suppose that, at some subse- 
9'^^Tit period of our lives, we are so fortunate as to 
''^^tBin the means of discharging our old obligations, do 
m^j not hold ua, still, in every moral respect? The 
^tutiile Laws naay not compel us to perform our duty in 
^i^is case ; as Ihey do not compel us to perform a thou- 
^**nd other duties, which it would still be the height of 
SUilt for U8 to neglect. Are we disposed to go no far- 
'^'ler in justice than the civil laws compel iis? Is there 

ktio higher principle of action with us, than mere legal 
Compulsion ? If we consult our conscience, I tliink we 
eliall find no law there which absolves us from the re- 
ijiiireraent " to render unto all their dues," whenever 
we have the power. 
G. Nor is this all. There is another distinction that 
■Jielongs here. We must ask a question that reaches 
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much further hack, — to the groonda on which we ii 
cur our responsibilities. How do we contract oi 
debta, at first ? Is it in good faith ? Is it always wi( 
tile clearest prospect of discharging them according ( 
agreement? Do we never run what we know ia 
hazardous venture, and take upon ourselves responsi 
bilities without sufficient grounds of confidence that m 
shall he able to answer them, when they become duel 
For, I need not remind you, my brethren, that if thers 
be any recklessness, or indifference, at the beginning, 
as to the probable result, we cannot afterwards plead 
our inability to fulfil, as a justification. We are bound 
not to enter into engagements, without first seeing tliat 
the way ia clear, and that the means will be forth- 
coming to perform. Our" inability when the time of 
payment arrives, our absolute inability, isnojusi 
tion, if there was a previous disregard. Our guilt U* 
back in the recklessuesa with which we incurred out 
debts, or in the carelessness with which we suffered thei 
to accumulate, till they were beyond our power ^ 
manage. This is a consideration which we oug" 
always to keep in mind. 

III. And here is the critical point, on which we ^ 
the most exposed to danger. 

1. 1 would trust there is not one here, who wot^ 
inlentlonally defraud, or withhold from others, tb' 
dues. But we suffer ourselves to contract petty ob»' 
gations, which it is so very convenient to do ; we me« 
to discharge them, and we take it for granted that * 
shall be able, though we make no close calculations J 
to the manner. Meanwhile, our Il.ibilities are accumi 
lating faster than we are awai-e. And, at length, n 
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hat thpy have already amounted to so much as to 
rrass us. Then we begin to grow anxious about 
M'hat shall we do ? What way shall we turn ? 
re tempted to make a bold strilje, in hope of ex- 
bg ourselves ; thinking, all the while, that even 
3 involve ourselves deeper and deeper by our 
ire, which we hope will nut be the case, — hut 
■hould that be the tesult, it is no more than others 
by thousands. So, the corrupt practice of the 
laround, makes us ciireless of consequences. The 
of prevailing example sweeps down all the barriers 
DBcience, and carries us away in its current. 
My friends, let me earnestly beseech you, as 
tmen, as Christians, as believers in that God 
> renders to every man according to his deeds," to 
Svilh cire urn spec lion in this matter. Take heed, — - 
nareful heed, to yourselves, and to your transao- 
Do not let the practices of the world obscure 
Views of what is " right," and what is " wrong." 
Ilnber that justice — plain, homely justice — ia 
f the most sacred duties that God hag enjoined. 
the very foundation of everything else ; it is the 
first on the divine catalogue: "What doth the 
leqtiire of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, 
» walk humbly with thy God ! " To do justly, ia 
rst of the three? 

I would remind you, also, that to maintain this | 
fity in our iutercourjc is renderctl much more dif- 
fer UH, now, on account of the general laxity 
prevails with respect to it. It will not do to 
to common custom as an example. We must not 
Ives to think of the prevalent practice ae a 
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standard. It is above all things necessary that we act 
for ourselves, according to the inflexible rule of right. J 
Let us pray God to aid us in withstanding the numer- 
ous temptations in this respect, with which we are sur- 
rounded, and in hearkening to him rather than to man. 



WHAT SHALL A M4K GITE IN EXCHAKGE 
FOR HIS LIFE. 



Fob wbat is a Max p 

WORUi, AND LOSE HIS OWN Soul? or what shaxj. a Man 
GiVK IN ExoHANQB FOR TUB SouL? — Matt. xvi. 26. 

I. If you look into the several verses preceding, you 
will see thftt this noted passage belongs to a conversa- 
tion which our Saviour held with his disciples just be- 
fore he set out to go up to Jerusalem, for the last time. 

1. You will also see, from the tenor of the whole 
context, that he was warning his disciples of the dan- 
eera which must be encountered by all who followed 
him, — they would have to put their lives in jeopardy. 
He had just told them that he himself would soon be 
tnkcD by ihe Jews and put to death. The disciples 
were astonitihed at this declaration ; for, though he bad 
repeatedly told them of it before, tliey never understood 
it. They thought he was to be a king, and that they 
were to be his chief officers. Peter, especially, had 
been very sanguine in his ambition to share in the 
worldly honors of that kingdom which he supposed his 
nuiBtcr was about to establish. Jesus showed " unto 
h» disciples how that he must go unto Jerusalem, 
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and eiiffer many things of the elders, and chief prr 
and ecribes, avd be killed, and be raised ngnin the tl*'"*] 
day. Then Peler took him, nnd began to rebuke bi**'" 
saying: Be it far from thee, Lord; this ehall not b*' 
unto thee." He waa calculating ui)on a very different 
result. " But Jesua turned, and said unto Peter, G ^ 
thee behind me, Satan ; thou art an offence unto lU^ 
for thou savorest not the things that are of Go^ 
but those that are of men. Then said Jesus unto H*' 
diticiples " to let them know what they had to expe*^*'' 
" If any man will come after me, let him deny himse* 
and (ake up his cross," as if he were going forth 
crucifixion " and let hhn follow me. Fur whosoef 
will save his life," that is, by shunning the dangers 
professing my cause, " shall lose his life; and who» 
ever will loee" or expose " hia life, for my sake, shi 
find it," — shall preserve hia life ; alluding to the ten 
ble judgment about to fall on that nation, which woi 
sweep his enemies away as wilh the besom of destruc 
tion ; 80 that such as tried to avoid danger by forsakin; 
him, would find themselves caught, as by a snare, i*^^.— j 
the common ruin ; while those who boldly haziirdcd al ^^"^ 
for him would be preserved. Then follow the words oC 
our text, after which Christ ends the whole by as 
the disciples that some of them would live to see hij 
come to fulfil all these things. In the destruction v. -^ 
Jerusalem and the Jewish nation. "For the Sou of^^^^ 
Man shall come, in the glory of his Father, with his 
angels ; and then he shall reward every man according 
to his works ;" his faithful followers by delivering them, 
and his wicked opposers by destroying them. " Verily 
I aay unto you, there be some standing here who sliall 
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not taste of death till they see the Son of Man coming 

"1 his kingdom," Here ends the chapter, and thus 

(closes the conversation, as St. Matthew has recorded it. 

2. We will begin by observing, that it ia not to be 

"i'OTidered at that theae words, as they here atand, should 

L>^ i-eferred to the idea of endless puniahment by those 

vv-liose minds are already full of that doctrine. "To 

Ic>se one's soul, to give in exchange for one's aoul," as 

• t is here translated, eeems to favor something of the 

•^»nc3, to one who is fully persuaded, beforehand, that 

tli^ Bible teaches endless misery, and who ia looking 

***i~ that idea in every solemn warning he meets with. 

^^""w, one fact, which is perfectly well known to such 

^■s lave looked into the subject, one single fact, will 

V**it ihia matter all right in the mind of every person 

^prcisent. It is this ; The word translated " soul " here, 

^*l*-S''t to have been translated "life." It is so trana- 

'^tcid twice in the preceding verse, twice in the verse 

^^^s:t before this. " Whosoever will save his life," 

^^■^ne word, " shall lose it ; and whosoever will lose his 

'"*i»" same again, "for ray sake, shall find it. For 

^hat ia a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world 

■"<3 lose his own life ? " for it is the same word still ; "or, 

L "'hat shall a man give in exchange for his life,"— still 

I '"^ same word. Dr, Adam Clarke, the celebrated 

^^, ^^tliodiit commentator, says, in bia note on this text, 

^^H >8 follows : " On what authority many have translated 

^^B tne ^urd in one verae ' life,' and in the other verse 

^^m ^8qu|^' I know not; but I am certain it means 'life' 

^P >Q l>otb cages. If a man shall gain the whole world, 

■ lis riulics, honors, and pleasures, and lose his life, what 

'Tould all these profit bim, seeing they can only be en- 
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joyed (luring life," So far Dr. Clarke. I have now 
laid before jou the true translation of the passage ; and 
tliis is enough, of Itself, to show what its meaning is, 
and to correct the common mistake. You perceive that 
Christ was not speaking of losing the " soul," as we 
express it now ; that is not what lie said, nor Matthew, 
nor Mark ; that is a word which our translators WTong- 
fully inserted. Christ spoke only of one's losing his 
"life," just as ho esproased it in the preced'uig verse. 

n. We have now, my friends, pointed out, with 
sufficient particularity, the meaning of the text itself, 
and at the same time we have traced the genera^^ 
course of thought that runs through this remarkabl^^ 
context. 

1. At the time when Christ held this converaatii^ -»i 
with his disciples, and for many years afterwai-ds, m-'MI 
who followed him had to take their lives in their harii ^, 
had to expose themselves to the same cruel death wl)l<-^l' 
their Master suffered. They had to take up theircross, 
as it were, and to bear it with them daily, ready at ar»3 
moment to be crucified, after his example. It was t'-'*'^ 
custom then to make the victim take up his cross, »** 
carry his own cross to the place of crucifixion, and *-*^t 
Saviour uses the figure to remind them of the haz!*** , 
0U3 exposure in which they would constantly stand, ** — „ 
fur which they must make up their minds. But 
assures them, at the same time, that, as perilous 
their position might seem, they would be far ra*^^ ■ 
likely to save even their lives by maintaining that po^ ^^ ■ 
tion firinly, than by forsaking it through fear, Thi^ _^^^ 
a very remarkable idea, worthy of special attention, t^ -^ t 
meant to have them uuderstand that, if they show -* 
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deny him, if they should abandon their duty on account 
of the terrors that lay in the way, and withdraw them- 
aelvea, or go over to his enemies in hope of protection 
Mnd favor, even if they should gain the whole world in 
BBuB way, it would profit them nothing. Destruction 
P'Vas impending over the whole of that doomed people. 
r What was there that they would be willing to give in 

I ftxchange for their lives ; for the vials of wrath were 

II about to overflow. The period was approaching, and 
■wme of them standing there would live to see it, when 
WfP should come to destroy that nation, and to reward 
y*^ different clasaea according to their works, to deliver 
9^ faithful servants, and to overwhelm the backsliders 
■"** Unbelieving Jews in one common ruin. You are 
Bj**re, my friends, that all this actually took place. 
BPs Vvaming was verified by the events. 

B 2. ^a we have observed, the immediate application 
■ «n this was to the disciples, with reference to these 
•culiar circumstances. Of course, some of the ex- 
B^^Bions here are fitted only to those particulars, and 
^py not be exactly adapted to us, or to any body of 
■**iBtians who live in an age of religious freedom, and 
B ^ land of universal toleration. But still, there is a 
B**^'*! principle underlying the whole passage, which 
B^*^™8 us all, viz ; The confidence with which we 
wP'y rely on the divine protection if we fearlessly dis- 
B*^ge our duty to God and man, especially in seaaona 
B*^^itical emergency. At auch times, it ia as true now 
B ^ver it was, that he who seeks to save his life, or 
B*5''*liing else, by compliances with evil, shall lose it; 
B*'' ^c who will hazanl hia life for the right ahall save 
^p Or, to reduce the rule tu a milder form, in which 
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it ia more applicable to our times, " He who seeks t 
save his reputation, or social stauding, by followiog the 
multitude in wrong, shall lose it in the end ; but bs 
who will nobly sacrifice all these advantages to t 
cause of truth and conscience, will eventually save 
them." This is the general rule. 

3. Even if we look no further than to mere policy, , 
it is always the best, and in the long course, the safest, 
also, to adhere openly and boldly to the right, and take, 
all the consequences, no matter how dangerous it nta^ 
seem, or bow inconvenient, or unpopular. ^ 

People may not generally believe it, but if you wH 
try it, you will find it to be a fact, that honesty, coa- 
Bcientious, open-hearted honesty — I do not raenn > 
blustering, termagant boast of honesty — is, in th« 
end, far lesa dangerous, less inconvenient to i 
even less unpopular, than any artful fmessc, any cow* 
ai-dly compromises of principle, any time-serving cours&i 
that men can pursue. It is surprising that men do n 
see this, more than they seem to do, when they havesO 
many examples before them every year that they tivO» 
" precept upon precept, line upon line," in God's deft*-" 
ings with the world, teaching them this almost invar 
ble law. In these respects, my friends, there is a ji" 
and righteous Providence over ns, in our day, as mo*^ 
as there was in the time of Christ, a Providence that " 
just as eure to vindicate the meek and faithful adli' 
rents to the cause of right and truth now as the'' 
thougli it may do it in a somewhat different wa^ 
adapted to our different circumstances. But God h*" 
not laid aside his law, from that day to this. 

4. In our Saviour's time, the great temptation l 
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I desert the cause of tvtith waa fesir of persecution and a 

I Twient death. It waa natural that the disciples should 

I o* very anxious to secure their lives at least ; and it 

I wa« rij^ht that they should, if they could do so without 

[ »crificing principle. Think how they were situated. 

L^t seemed to all human wisdom and worldly prudence, 

they abided steadfast in their adiierence to 

rist, nothing could save them ; they must fall under 

■ Ihe Overwhelming power that was ready to crush them, 

'"'■ the whole world was against them. They stood 

aioQe, a feeble band. As Christ told them, they were 

"" ' ' lambs among wolves ; " and what could save them, 

"nJees they conformed, so far, at least, aa to keep ai- 

ience^ and cease to maintain their Master's cause? But 

^'"'ist assured them, under those appalling circura- 

^'■TJices, that the way of safety lay in the other direc- 

"•>» — yes, even then, aa improbable as it appeared. 

'' they wished to be secure, there waa but one course : 

'■^ stand firm, never to flinch from danger when duty 

™lled, and to brave death itself, in all ita forms, rather 

thtij^ (q swerve aside. The right would prevail. And 

" *3id prevail. That litllc, insignificant enterprise, — 

apparently insignificant then, — waa the same cause 

^•^ich has now carried ita victorioua power over more 

""Ml half of our globe, on its way to universal do- 

"'Jnion. 

5. In our times and country, the temptation which 
"*"reajionds to that of the primitive disciples, ia not the 
"■'>oe as theirs. It is not fear of death in doing our duty, 
"•■ir fear even of persecution, by violence. It comes 
to oa in a more insinuating, and perhaps more danger- 
oiiB, form. It is a craving for popular favor, for the 
19 
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sake or attaining or securing a social rant ; or it i 
temptation to conform to corrupt inaxiraa an<l manners, 
in order to be in the fashion of the rest of the world. 
I call this more dnngerous, in some respects, than that 
which the disciples encountered, because it is less cal- 
culated to alarm and put us on our guard. Are yon a 
man of business, either of the professional, or manual 
labor kind? The false rules of acting and dealing, 
which have crept into all these departments, are almost 
sure to corrupt you, it seems so difficult to keep clear 
of them, and to lay out a course of ngid honesty and 
truth for one's self. But if you will do it, if, from be- 
ginning to end, you will abide by the right, you will 
find eventually that you have chosen the wiser part. 
Are you a young man, just setting out in life? The 
most valuable advice that could be given you, even for 
your temporal prosperity, is the suggestion now offered. 
There is a mysterious rectitude in divine Providence, a 
watchful agency, tliat follows a man through all hi« 
windings, and that generally snatches tiie prize from 
him at the moment he grasps it, if he has sought it by 
unworthy compromises. 

6. In religious concerns, the same rule holds true. 
Was there ever a man, conscientious, faithful to his 
convictions, frank and decided, thongh candid, even in 
an unpopular religious cause, who was any the less re- 
spected for his open honesty in it? No, never. It 
might seem, at first, that he would lose all public re- 
spect; he may, for a while, be spoken against, and his 
principles derided. But wait. If he remains true, hftj 
will live down all that, and as soon as he becomed 
really known, he will be appreciated. People canw 
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f help It, even if they are disposed to withhold their es- 
i teem. He commaDds it ; and, often, commands It the 
f more bj the very trials he has passed through. 

We might proceed to illustrate this principle with 
reference to all the other relations of life. But this I 
leave for you to do, my friends, by your own medita- 
I tions, and by your practice. If Jesus Christ were per- 
sonally here on earth, at the present day, he would say 
: to us, adapting his ancient admonition to our circum- 
stances, — Whosoever will seek to gain any real good, 
bjr unworthy means, shall lose it ; but whosoever will 
* put every advantage to hazard, for my sake, and the 
aake of truth, shall gain it. Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and all these things shall be* added unto you. 
Amen. 



CONFORMITY TO THE SPIRIT OF CHRI^'^ 

RATHER THAN TO THE 

SPIEIT OF THE AGE. 



Be not conformed to this World. — Rom, xii. 2. 

I. These words- are found in an earnest exhortati 
which the apostle addressed to the believers at Rom 

1. '* I beseech you," says he, '' I beseech you tlier 
fore, brethren, that ye present your bodies a livi 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is yo 
reasonable service, and be not conformed to this worl 
but be ye transformed by the renewing of your min 
that ye may prove (or practice) what is that good a 
acceptable, and perfect will of God." He entrea- 
them by the mercies of God ; — by that divine me 
which he had been illustrating at large in the precedi 
chapter, and which he had just shown them embrac^^ 
all mankind — the fulness of the Gentiles and all C ^ 
rael: ''God had concluded them all in unbeli^^* 
that he might have mercy upon all." This is ^*-* 
mercy which the apostle here refers to. He calls up^^ 
his brethren, by this affecting consideration, to pres^^ 
their bodies a living sacrifice to God, as their reason^^ 
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Vice, for such a glorloiia display of divine love. He 
eechea them to be renewed in their ininda, ao as to 
cord with the perfect will of God, as the only standard 
pliich ihey should keep before them for their imitation. 
Xnd to this purpose, he warns them to take heed that 
«ey be not conformed to this world, aa the one great 
danger they were exposed to, — the one which was the 
0*081 likely to interfere with their Christian culture and 
faittfulneea. 

2, It ia this warning which I design chiefly to bring 
before you, In the present discourse. The more correct 
translation of the original is, " Be not conformed to 
ihia age," — that is, to its character and practices. St. 
"«ul had no allusion to the world, properly speaking; 
**•" «t least, in any other sense than as we sometimes 
csiJl the great mass of the community the world ; or, as 
**' Sometimes use the term to denote the whole body of 
**'8ting institutions among men. " Be not conformed 
the prevailing spirit of this age, — to its sentiments, 
pi^Hciples of action, and rules of conduct; but be ye 
^^leformed to a very different standard of moral and 
'Pjritcal life, by having your minds renewed by the 
I*""*! of the gospel. He means about the same that 
'" ■ I*eter did, when he exhorted the people on the day 
^ cntecost, saying, "Save yourselves from this un- 
*^*Urd generation." Do not be led by the Influenced 
your age or generation : take Jesus Christ, and 
nione, for your example as well aa teacher, 
**cfbre I proceed to show how important it is tlint 
onformed to our age, there are one or two 
g8 of a negative character that I think it proper to 
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mention, becnuse they have an intimate relation to out 
eubjcct, and will help to set it in a clear light- 
Si I do not think, my frlenda, that the Scri 
ever discountenance a temperate degree of attachraenl 
to this world, — if we mean by this term the worli 
that God has created, with such wonderful convenieni 
and beauty, for us to live in, I mention this, becaure 
people sometimes appear to think that such passages aa 
our text require us to dislike this world, — meaning' 
this world which God has made, and the secular pur- 1 
suits which he has appointed to us here. There is an 
impression that religion leads us to hold our present 
state of existence in disparagement, and to reganl every- 
thing earthly with a degree of contempt, I do not 
tliiuk, my friends, that such a feeling is right. I do 
not find that the Bible anywhere countenances it ; I 
cannot see how it is possible that it should be even con- 
sistent with true religion, — much less how it should 
be required by religion. It is rather one of the fuulls 
of our age, which we are culled upon to guard against, 
instead of being conformed to it. What can be plainer 
than that it is not piety which leads men to look with a 
cold and averted eye on the wonderful provisions that 
God has made for our comfort in the present arrange- 
ment of things I Who made this world ? God. No; 
true piety never will teach us to speak or think, or feel, 
contemptuously, of the works of his hands, anil the 
bountiful gifts of his providence, either in this world, 
or in any other. It is irrcligion that does this, — or, 
at least, gross superstition. Love the world, my 
friends, — I mean the world of nature ; cherish a taato 
for its beauties ; recognize the manifest tokens of ii^. 
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finite skill and beneficence it dlsplnya. This is part of 
the reasonable service you owe to ita great Muker. It 
18 true, St. John says, " Love not the world, neither 
the thlnga that are in it ; " but, then, he means nothing 
more than the corrupt passions of the men of this 
World, as he immediately afterwards explains himself: 
"Love not the world, neither the things that are in the 
World ; for all that is in the world, — the lust of the 
flesh, the luat of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not 
of tJie Father, but is of the world," That ia what he 
ertnt, — this luat of the flesh, and of the eye, and this 
pri«ieof lite, — not the world of nature around us. 

t . There is another negative suggestion that I would 
'"^-l^e. When the apostle exhorts us not to be con- 
for-nned to this age, he does not refer to what are called, 
^iommon phrase, the fashions of the day, — I mean 
s more minute forma and fashions of life, and obser- 
■V^Kicea of good intercourse. — nor even the harmless 
f^^ssr^tiona and amusements that are in vogue. Un- 
9™-^stionably, it is our duty, even in these, to keep 
'^tlin the bounds of moderation ; but this is not what 
t*^ apostle is here speaking of. Some have thought 
'''*-**t religion requires us to stand aloof from all the 
***>"rent fasliiona, aaj, in dress; and from the forms of 
B*><iiiil intercourse, and especially from all the customary 
ftsniiaements of the time. I do not think so. I have 
lead the New Testament through, with an eye to 
•"ese points ; but I cannot find that our Saviour, or 
''IB apostles, ever undertook to prescribe either for 
<" against these minute and trivial matters. They 
■ppenr to have regarded them as wholly indifferent, 
■~lhut is, when pursued with moderation, — and 
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left tljem to every one's own choice. People gtei 
mistlike the nature of religion, when they suppose t^ 
duty of not conforming to the age, or to the woT* 
menns singularity in these little trivial matters. MaJ 
have not yet done with the old practice of straining a^ 
gnat, — and I may add, swallowing a camel; — f^ 
that generally follows. They who are over ecriipulod 
in these little points are very apt to be delinquent! 
things of greater consequence. 

II.. I repeat; it was not against the mere aniu* 
ments or the petty fashions of their day tliat Christ ao 
his apostles ever levelled their denunciations. Wlw? 
we consider how much religious rebuke is expended I 
these things, and how much of the burden of preaching 
in our times, is directed to this point, it seems astonish 
ing that there is nothing of it in the New Testament 
You cannot find an instance of it theie. It does no 
belong to the deep, earnest tone of Christ's religion 
It is the product of a degenerate age, when punctiliQi 
are regarded as all-important, and the weightier mattefl 
of the law are overlooked. 

1. As we have already said, it was the 
character of the age, its prevailing spirit, its sentimen) 
and its principles, that the apostles arraigned. AncI 
is these all-pervading forces, that reach down under 
outward forma to the very springs of action, it is th( 
that I would direct your attention to now. For I a 
persuaded, my brethren and frieods, that we have 
much need of solemn admonition, in these respects, 
had the people of St. Paul's day. If we compare, 
will not say the prevailing doctrines of religion on 
but even the spirit and rules of action that are domioi 
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I this age, — if we compare them with the eternal law 
right, — if we try them by the fundamental truths 
i principlea of the goapel, we cannot help seeing that 
( corrupt, notwithstanding the boasts of ex- 
■Onlinary excellence which it \a continually making. 
JOusting age is always n degenerating one, just in 
oportion to the flattery which it beatowa upon iteelf. 
^member, it is often the case that what is highly 
settled and lauded among men, is abomination in the 
of God. 

2. We need not stop to show that the doctrines of 

Si'gion, still prevalent, are far from being brought 

"^n to the truth and simplicity of the gospel. We 

1 warning on that ground. The world has shaken 

only a few of the old Roman Catholic dogmas which 

I formed during the dark ages ; the larger part of 

8till remain in one form or another. A great 

■■ errors concerning God, and eternity, concerning 

P** and his duty, as well as his destiny, are retained 

I yet, and generally received. Our duty is to see that 

do not seek to be confoi'med to the age, in this 

; but to abide true to the divine word, by search- 

e Scriptures for ourselves. We are very liable 

1 swayed by the popular faith. What all say is 

w© think must be so. How few have enough 

'''pendence of mind to judge for themselves, — es- 

l\j against what the world judges. 

ad a atill greater danger is, that even when we 

r the truth, the common current that is setting all 

wnd ua, will carry us away from an open and firm 

ptaaiatcnftnce of what we believe, and make us compro- 

e a little to gain the favor of men, or to keep in its 
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current, and perhaps lead ua to stand alouf from wlir* 
we are conscioua is the right side. "We, my breihrei*^ 
liave to contend with tliis great evil, now, and th^ 
apostles were sorely troubled with it in their day. 

3. Nor is this all. There ia an evil of an oppOBilrf 
kind that di sting niahes our age. Multidudes of those^ 
who have broken loose from the ancient creeds, have ■ 
gone over to the other extreme <ind adopted principles 
that we ought to guard against with all our cli-cumsiwc- 
lion. Many, in casting off their former faith, have 
thrown aside all revelation, except some mesmeria 
revelation, or aome transcendental illumination. The 
Bible, with them, haa lost all its authority. Though 
they may etill continue to use it, out of deference to 
people's prejudices, they are no longer governed by it. 
They take wliat they like, and leave the rest. Our 
Saviour himself becomes, in their view, only a good 
man, but without any other mission from God than 
such as we all have in a greater or leaa degree. The 
observances of religion are discarded ; and religion 
itself, such as the Bible teaches, is made to yield to 
science, and literature, and philosophy, or to the reforms 
of the day. I am sorry to say that there is a great 
amount of this kind of skepticism among those who 
stand forth aa reformers, and who are doing much good 
in some respects, while they are counterbalancing it, 
by other influences they exert. It is now, as it was in 
the time of our Master, the tares arc sowed broadcast 
among the wheat, making but a mmgled harvest of 
good and of bad seed. 

In short, one of the strong tendencies of our age ia 
to infidelity. And unless we hold fast to the apostle's 
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•direction, " Be not conformed to thia age," we are in 
(liiTiger of being swept away from the everlasting rock 
o^ ages. 

4. But let this pasa ; there are other things that we 

*^sli to take notice of. In the whole surface of our 

social life, I see two great currents setting into conflict 

"'itli ^ach other, in a way that I cannot contemplate 

Without anxiety for the ultimate result, and pain for the 

t^ on sequences they are now producing. In all this part* 

^^ the country, I see what aeems to me an antichristian 

^"^^Hition with a great many familiea to draw lines Ot 

"'stinction between themselvea and thoec whom they 

"^S^rd as holding a lower position in life. There may 

na-v<2 been some amendments in thia rcapect, during the 

^■^t thirty or forty years ; but much of the tendency atill 

_ ^***i»in8. One class of people appear to regulate their 

***aacie8 and fashionable intercourse by this principle. 

. ^^5' seem to recognize, what ought never to be recog- 

*^!<I, different levels in community, aside from moral 

,^*~t:b. Their regards are not bo readily directed to 

*-*^e beneath as to those above, in the artificial ranfea 

*«ishion. They are strangers in one direction, and 

^E*iTant8 in the other. With many of them, this course 

^^y not be designed, nor consciously pursued; they 

^^^ awept along, perhaps without thinking, by the force 

» ^ prevailing example around them, — by the tenden- 

^B cies of the age. 



5. And then, on the other hand, there is a class 
«]«o, who mark all thia, and feel it, — some of tliem 
with grief, some with bitterness, and some with envy. 
I have said that there may have been some diminishing 
of the former evil during the last and present generation ; 
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hut if I do not mistitke the public symptoms, ihete 
ia a spirit amoDg tliose who are called the pooier, 
or leas fashionable portion, that is growing mow 
embittered, and that threatens to break out at last into 
open hatred and defiance ; and that, too, without ihsu 
being distinctly conscious of the nature of their owl 
feelings. They, as well as the other class, are bonw 
along by the force of prevailing sentiments, which i^ 
*■ would be easy to trace back to the same source in both 
cases. 

R. These two conflicting currents I see in the bro»'* 
tendencies of thia age. And I need not €ay, that bo' 
of them are antichristian. The spirit of the gospel, i 
this respect, is described by St. Paul, when he say*: 
" in Christ Jesus there is neither rich nor poor, neithe: 
bond nor free ; for ye are all one in him." This is th( 
rule that we are bound, aa Christians, to observe. 
And it ia one of the eaeiest precepts of the gospel to 
obey, if we will only be above the littleness of taking 
our principles of action from the examples of our 
Let the rich and the poor, the high and the low, see in 
each other a brother ; and let both of them regard their 
conditions but as different posts which God has ordained, 
and which are each of them equally necessary and' 
equally honorable. Let not the one overlook, nor the 
other watch with jealous eyes to 6nd neglect. The 
duty ia one that belongs alike to both to perform ; 
in most caaes of delinquency, both alike are guilty. 

III. There are other things that need to be mention- 
ed ; Buch as extravagance in living ; but time forbids, 

1. We have particularized only a few of the corruj>- 
tionathat characterize our age, — just enough to remiuc 
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usbow many more of the same sort we should find were 
vc to pursue the inquiry. We overlook them in our 
oidinary frame of mind ; or rather we do not recognize 
their character. If they are in good repute among 
men, we are apt to forget that they are abominations 
m the sight of God. Common custom sanctions them ; 
wd we do not consider but that they are all right, or 
»t least, allowable. Do not suffer yourselves to be 
deceived. The prevailing doctrines, sentiments, and 
practices of our age are not fit to be looked up to as 
standards, nor to be followed without great discrimina- 
tion. << I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living 
**crifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your 
'^ftsonable service. And be not conformed to this age ; 
out be ye transformed, by the renewing of your mind, 
that ye may prove what is that good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God." 
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Let evert Soul be subject unto the Hioheb Powbbb. 
there is no power but of god ; thb powers that bb 
ORDAINED OF GoD. — Eom, ziU. 1. 

I. There is quite a numerous class of duties, vrh^'^ 
belong to our relations with the civil government it 
der which we live, and to our relations with the ci' 
authorities, institutions, and laws, that are establish 
over us. 

1 . These duties never can be thrown off from us ; 
because they arise out of the very constitution wi^** 
which God has formed our nation. God has seen ** 
to arrange things in such a way, in all ages of tl* 
world, and among all people on the face of the eartJ'» 
that men shall not live separate and independent ^^ 
each other. They have always and everywhere be^^ 
gathered into society of some form, with some kind c^ 
civil government, to keep them in subjection, — wit * 
some system of human laws, either written or oral, t^^ 

♦Preached Fast Day, 1851. 
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■gukte their conduct towards each other. It is the 

ise proviaion of our Creator that this ehould he tlie 

er of things, in our present existence. He has made 

for Buch a condition here on earth ; he has engr.ived 

a nJe in our very nature, — constituted us with an 

istiact that naturally and spontaneously brings us into 

is form of life. For it has always been an instinct 

'itli mankind to gather themselyes into organized com- 

BiVMiiiies, under governors, chiefs, or rulers of some 

*i»i<l, whom they have held themselves bound to 

"oey, They could not get along in this world without 

— 1 regulations, 1 mention these facta to show that 

*^ general state of things belongs to the natural or- 

■ of divine Providence ; it is what nature itself 

<;hea. 

2. And if we look into the Scriptures, we find tlie 

le truth recognized there, also, in the fullest man- 

Tlie Bible everywhere teaches the doctrine that 

^8 God who has set kings, and lawgivers, and offi- 

*rs, over mankind ; that he has ordained that men 

«lild live under human governments of some kind ; 

■d baa required that they be good citizens in this re- 

St. Paul has summed up the current teachings 

**V llie Scriptures on this subject, in the words of our 

^Cit, and in the succeeding verses, — which I will now 

fftid, — not because the passage expresses anything 

tlifferent from the rest of the Bible, hut because it brings 

Ibe whole into a convenient compass. " Let every soul 

be subject unto the higher powers," — that is, unto the 

higher civil authorities. "For there is no power but 

of God; the powers that be are ordained of God. 

WhoBocver therefore resisteth the power, resiiiteth the 
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ordinniico of God; and they that resist shall iccave 
to diemselves dainQation. For rulers are not a terroc 
to good worka, but to the evil. WUt thou thenno* ] 
be afraid of the power ? do tliat which ia good, w** 
thou abalt have praise of the same ; for it," thiitiB,tl>* 
civil power, " ia the miniater of God to thee for goo** 
But if thou do that which ia evil, be afraid ; for it besc"^ 
eth not the sword in vain ; for it ia the minister "^ 
God, — a revenger to execute wrath or punishmei» 
upon him that doelh evil. Wherefore ye muat needs ^>^ 
Bubject, not only for wrath," not only for fear of punis**" 
ment, " hut also for conecience' sake. For for this caus^ * 
pay ye tribute also; for they are God's ministers, »*^^ 
tending continually upon this very thing." You eer-^'' 
here, the sanction which tlie gospel of Jesua Chr» = 
gives to the authority of civil governments and 
civil inatilutions. 

3. It has appeared to me that it would be proper '^ 
consider, " What are our duties, iu relation to the^ 
"higher powers," as the apostle calls them; how f^ 
we ought, as Christians, and as creatures, responsible t ' 
God, to hold ourselves subject to the human authoritie 
under wliich our lot ia cast ; and how we can fulfil ou* 
obligations to them, at the same time that we maintuiai 
our allegiance inviolate to the supreme and eternal J 
laws of God. We wish to look into the whole sub- J 
ject, — not into one part of it to the exclusion of anotli-il 
er part ; — into its particular exceptions, as well r 

general bearinga ; and to ascertain what ia right,.! 

respect both to the principle and to its applications. 1 
n ordiniiiy times, I suppose there is very little need of 1 
such a formal iniiuiry, because that people, wheo they i 
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■re under no diaturblng Iiifluencee from abroad, judge 
riglit, of themselves, as to the general nature of the 
n; they get at the practical rule, and the true 
mle, instinctively as it were, without any Ltbored inves- 
tigation. But it 18 very different, in seasons of strong 
■gitatlon. Then people's minds become heated ; then 
'hey can judge nothing coolly. A thousand conflicting 
'oterests and prejudices, from a thousand different quar- 
^"j come in, to confuse their judgment. Their minds 
^'■e Ulie a sheet of water, when the waves begin to nra 
over the surface, breaking up the reflection of aurround- 
">g objects into the very oddest shapes. They can see 
"'>thiiig in ita true proportions ; lliey see only fragments 
"^ the general principle, all distorted, and overlook 
everything else ; and of course they form the most one- 
""cd concluaions, — at which they themselves will afler- 
W'arxl wonder, when the excitement is past, and they 
"^^ look back upon the matter dispassionately. 

4. In order to give every hearer opportunity to 

Ji'UgQ deliberately whether we define the subject aright, 

^*^ will now state the main ground of the case, as we 

"*>U«.j.g(j,pj ][ . y^f, ^j]] draw the outlines, which appear 

'" Us to take in the whole field. In the first place, 

'^n, as a general rule, we owe both submission to the 

"Wthorities of the country, and obedience to the laws 

tl»ey enact in regular form. No man, who refuses this 

P^'Oeral submission, and this general obedience, can be 

* ^od citizen ; nor can he be a good subject of the 

■"Imighty Sovereign ; for as St. Paul declares, "he 

^no resisteth the powers that be, resieteth the ordinance 

of God." 

Wc say, this is the general mle. But, in the sec- 
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ond plnce, there certainly are pnrticular esceptlon!,- 
as there are to almost all general rules; — cnscs, io 
which the people ought not to execute a human law 1 
I do not Bay tliey ought to resist it by Tiolence ao" 
bloodshed, but they ought not to execute it, norap" 
proTe it, nor countenance it, though it be regnlatly 
enncted, and enforced vrith ever so severe penalties;-— 
we mean, any statute which plainly and unquestionably 
conflicts with the higher law of God. These two 
propositions, if we fihall have time to unfold them, vitH 
cover the whole ground of our subject, as we undef" 
stand it, — and, I will add, as all Christians in ih^ 
world understand it, in their unbiased moods; noft^ 
more clearly, than tliey who declaim against it wh*"* 
the waves of popular agitation have broken up 1^* 
transparent surface of their mind I 

II. First, If the " powers that be are ordained ** 
God," tliere needs little or no argument to show it"* 
we are bound to yield them submission — 

1. That is, within reasonable limits; for there '^ 
reason in all things, or ought to be. We are require 
to be subject to the " powers that be," not merely friy *^ 
prudential considerations, but, as St. Paul here say^^' 
" for eonscieuce' sake," as a sacred and religious ob0 ■*" 
gation. It is on a similar principle that the chilrl ^ 
bound by the law of nature, and by ihe law of reveled 
tion, to obey its parents, and to do so even as i 
duty, — unless it be in some extreme case, that plainly 
forms an exception. This law has a deeper origin iha^ 
mere conventional arrangement ; it springs up out of th* 
essential relations of things in tlie present world. This 
world could not exist witbont it. Again ; if God oce- 
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s social creatures, and designed us to live in soci- 
is a duty wlilch we owe to our Mnlier, it ia a. 
siigious obligation on our part, to conform to the re- 
nJsite order of that social stiile for whieh lie made us. 
, Bociety could not exist without an aiitlioritative 
i^mment, and a system of public laws, and the 
Jia of regularly enforcing those laws. Tiicse all 
s a sacred claim on our respect. Another cousider- 
must be mentioned. In our present existence, 
no general advantage but is attended with 
partial disadvantage ; and this, of course, will be 
with the very best inatitulions of civil govern- 
t _ Ab long as man continues to be an imperfect 
tvjrs, human laws, and constitutions, and modes of 
Esmment, will be imperfect. It would be foolish to 
fc<;t otherwise. But what I wish to aay is, this ia 
L reason for setting them all aside j for, in that case, 
^^ver should have any to abide by. We must take 
imperfect ; we must be subject to them as im- 
rfVs^;!, iind notwithstanding their imperfections. We 
Eipeaking now only of their imperfections and dis- 
p«»»tflgee; not of any atrocious sina, which they may 
aire on our part. We must " be subject to them 
Conscience' sake," with all their faults; except 
^H they bid us do what the eternal law of God pro- 
Just as a child must honor its parents, though 
are imperfect, and though they often err ; still, the 
1 must pay them respect, and " be subject to them 
conacienee' sake," and obey them even against his 
I judgment of what would be more desirable; un- 
* they command him to do what is obviously an ab- 
Miitd moral wrong ; and that no authority in tlic uiii- 
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verse can either obligate or justify. Suppose the ^ 
ent ehouJd order Iiim to steal; ouslit the child Viif 
There is a '* higher law " in this case. 
2. If it were needful, we might proceed to cunfafl* 
the general principle we have laid down, by the et" 
pliclt injunctions of the Bible. It will be sufficient;* 
however, to remind j-ou of the paragraph we read froio 
the beginning of this chapter, where the doctrine of lie 
Scriptures ia so fully expressed : " Let every soul be 
subject to the higher powers ; for there is no power but 
of God ; the powers that be are ordained of God," ad 
so, through the paragraph. It ia important, also, I'' 
obaerve that the example of Christ and his apostles was 
conformed to the principle we have stated. Our Sa''' 
iour paid tribute to the civil authority of tlie country 
in which he lived, attliough that authority was ave^j 
corrupt one. He submitted to the jurisdiction of tl 
established government, which unjustly condemn' 
him to death, although he could have called on if", 
Father for a legion of angels to deliver him. He r- 
buked Peter for drawing his sword to defend him again 
the officers. He could give up hia life, in aubmissin 
to the public authorities; but when they forbade. hic* 
to do the will of his Father, that was what he coultf 
not and did not obey. Hia apostles, after hinii 
showed the anme example of eubmiaaion. In all thfl 
affairs of life, in which tliey could conform to the civi 
Inwa, without sinning against God, they readily ylcli 
cd, though to their own injury. They called upoi 
their brethren to submit, in auch casea, however greaj 
the wrongs which they themselves might suffer by 
doing. They warned them not to revile the public 
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loriticj' which unjustly persecuted tiiem; they sharply 
ibukeil those who spoke evil of the civil powers, and 
(horted men to treat thera with respect, even wlien 
ley could not obey them, 

Such, ray friends, is the general principle which 
Ihrisdanity solemnly recognizes, and which is domand- 
] by tlie very nature of all civil society. 

But, RS we have already shown, there ai-e ex- 

iplions to this general rule, as there are to other gen- 

rnl rules. If any human government commands its 

jects to do an act that is wicked, or morally wrong 

1 itself, they have no right to obey in that one particu- 

; they sin against trod if they comply. 

Everybody who admits the existence of a God, knows 
lat there is a higher law than the civil statute ; and if 
cose occurs in which the human law plainly conflicta 
ith the divine, what are we to do, then? Adhere to 

(d'a authority, and risk the consequences of setting 

it of men aside. This is the doctrine which the 
3>]e everywhere teaches, at the same time that it en- 
s obedience to magistrates and rulers, aa a general 
rinciple. It is the doctrine of Christ and his apostlea ; 
ey always acted on it. It has been the doctrine 
r the whole Christian world, from the days of our 
iviour to the present; except at some particular 
when the people were determined to commit 
ime, and got up some form of law to excuse them. 
; is the doctrine of the whole American people ; of 

ery statesman in our country, of every distinguished 
iWj-er, and of all the Judges of our land ; it is what 
ley nil agree upon, in ordinary times ; and what no- 

fiy would dare to deny, in plain terms, at any peri- 
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0(1. If any one should think that this doctrine of C'^' 
ceptions may be abused to licentious and disorgani^i"*^ 
purposes, we ask. " What then?" Shall we deny ^*" 
on this account? We know of no practical rule of li*^ ', 
but may be abused by the evil disposed ; and so, *^ 
course, may this be. But it would be an infinit^*-^ 
greater abuse to deny it. Cannot human government^ 
which are faUible? Will anybody pretend that hum*"--* 
governments never pass laws which clash with Gocl 
command? The fact is, we know they have pass^ 
many such iniquitous laws, in former ages. And no*^ 
let ua understand ourselves. Do we mean that, in ilio«= 
atrocious cases, the people ought to have execut^s^"* 
them ? that they did right to oppress, enslave, and mu 
der, because they had got a law pasaeil for the purpose 
If we take this ground, we sliall change the old Roma 
Catfaolica, and the ancient Jews, and all the tyran 
that ever cursed humanity ; we shall change them inl 
beautiful specimens of virtue, good citizens, and uob- 
patriots ; for those demons in human shape all acts 
according to law, and did not like to hear much 
about a higher law. 

2. We observed, just now, that this doctrine 
exceptions, was the doctrine of Christ. He told h 
disciples that they would "be brought before king: 
and governors, and judges, and be put to death t-, 
them, for professing his name contrary to the authorit 
of the government. What did he command them to di 
in these cases? to obey the laws that required them I 
be silent? No; but to be faithful still, and to bei 
their testimony before the very magistrates themselves 
not to fear them, but to fear God. We said this wa. 
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fhe apostles' doctrine also. When the rulers of Jeru- 
•idt'm arrested Peter nnd John, and shut them up in 
prison, and commanded them not to speak in the name 
"f .Tegus, the two apostles answered, " Whether it he 
•■'glit, in the sight of God, to hearken unto you more 
lltan unto God, judge ye." And so, on many other oc- 
casions. Their whole lives were passed in conscien- 
iiotisly violating one of the constitutional statutes of the 
empire. St. Paul, who wrote our text, and wlio in- 
^ste<J, §0 strongly on the general rule of obedience to 
"*e powers that be, was, at that very time, disobeying 
""*t earae law of the Koman power, I mean, the one 
"p*»n»t unlicensed religions. He spent the whole of 
'"* ministry in open disregard of this constitutional 
daotment ; he broke It, because it wickedly interfered 
*''*■> his duty to God and the world ; he was imprls- 
®ic<J, because he would not obey it; for this reason he 
'*'** scourged, five times with forty stripes save one; 
''^^ th'ia reason, he was finally put to death by the con- 
"tiluted authorities ; and God's blessing rested on that 
"^'thful, noble old martyr! "What rested on Nero, his 
^©cutjoncr t For nearly three hundred years after St. 
•^Ul's day, the whole Christian Church throughout the 
*Oan Empire, lived in open violation of the Edict 
'*** required them to worship the heathen gods. They 
*^*"e persecuted, and suffered death in every horrible 
'i>i , for their obstinacy, as it was called; though in 
other respects ihey were obedient subjects. You 
^'fe rend of the persecutions against the Christians in 
*"irent ages and in different nations. Now, every 
"*! of those persecmions was inflicted because they 
^Uld not obey certain laws of the time and country 
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ogniast the religion of Ihe victims. Wliich parly '^"" 
moat to be cominended ; they who eseculed t*"*** 
nbominnble ennctmenls, and who advocated them* "' 
they who suffered from them ? 

The Roman Cittholics had a law by which they hum^° 
the Protcstftnts at Smithfield ; which party was rifi''*' 
they who countenanced and executed that law? or tb^X 
who were put to death by it? 

Our Puritan forefathers, here in Massachusetts • 
enacted a hiw by which Baptists were banished, a**** 
Quakers sold into slavery for the first offence, aO*l 
hanged for the second ; and there were found men aX*'- 
officers bad enough in those times, or blind enough, *^ 
advocate and execute that law. 

Which would you rather be, this day, those gnil 
oppressors, or those poor friendless victims? Lo<^** 
back over all the ungodly acts of cruel wrong ti» 
blacken the statute books of different nations, and a^ 
yourselves, ought those wicked la we to have he^^" 
obeyed or executed in their time? were they gull tle*-^*» 
who enacted them, or who carried them into effect^ • 
who gave their countenance to them ? 

3. We have but just entered on the host of fact^ 
which belong to our second proposition ; that there ar^^* 
and always have been, exceptions to the general ru^ ^ 
of obedience to human laws ; that when there is plainl„^^ 
a conflict with that " higher law," which all believei 
in a God acknowledge, we must maintain our allegianc 
to Heaven, and take the consequence of setting asiil- 
the command of men. We need not, however, argui 
8o plain a point ; for it is one that everybody confessi 
to be true, except in aeaaonB of eaatement. It 
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t do for us, mj friends, eiliier to deny that there is a 
"■her law," or to ridicule the idea aod its sacred- 
M. It is one of the most dreadful excesses into which 
sited temper ever betrays men, when it leads them 
lOutrnge tlie deepest and most solemn convictioDs of 
I human conscience, and to sneer at the grounds on 
ich all religion is founded ; the law of God, supreme 
nre all other law ! 
'''. AVe have now laid before von the general out- 
of thia important though ^rfectly plnin subject. 
i are two or three remarks which we wish to add ; 
^y '" guard against misconstructions, and partly to 
reino xe supjwsed difficulties. 

'- In the first place, we ought to keep distinct in 

XKvr t!ie broad difference between disobeying a wick&l 

cnni" t »nent and openly resisting it with force. Christ 

awl Vjia apostles have left us examples of the former, 

w*^ *»<j examples of the latter. They exhorted Chris- 

littna not jq ^jse up in rebellion against " the powers 

"1^ tie," but to suffer persecution patiently, at the same 

lime ihat they refused to hearken unto man rather than 

""'o God. Let this be our own principle, whenever 

wtiian authority comes in conflict with tlie " higher 

aw." ^Yg cannot, in that case, comply with it; we 

'■■Winoi help execute it; we cannot in any way counte- 

inuct it^ without the stain of guilt on oureoub; but 

" need not take up arms to put it down, nor encourage 

•"•^ers to do BO. 

2. In (he second place, it may perhaps be feared, 
'y Borne, that if we once allow any exceptions to the 
^'^Oernl rule of obedience, it will open a door to the 
*liulofall obligation, and to ibe contempt of good 
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lawa, aa well as of ioiqiiitoua laws. If there be dangi 
of this kind, it ehould be considered that there is i 
possible help for it. Tliere never has been a period 
the history of the world, when it was not perfectly wt 
known and acknowledged, that there were such e: 
ceptions. It has never been any secret. The fact i 
self has always been recognized ; and there is no u 
in trying to hide it. It is true, the making of wicki 
laws has a ten<lency to weaken public allegiance, and t 
break down the authority of government ; but this ev 
ought to be charged where it belongs ; on thope wl 
enact such laws ; not on those who are virluous enouo 
to discountenance them. This is the doctrine which 
laid down by all the eminent jurists and standard wri 
era on legislation. We need not fear that eonscientioi 
adherence to principle, even in the face of aulhorlti 
will lead to disorder. It is a remarkable fact, in hfi 
tory, that those who were the most determined oppo 
nents of wicked measures, have been generally the ma 
distinguished aa a law-abiding people. The very fni 
that a man venerates the principles of eternal rlgl 
and justice, ia a pledge of his allegiance to the wholi 
some inatitutiona of human government ; but whei 
these deep convictions are wanting, there can be n 
permanent ground on which men may be held in sut 
jection to any authority. Undermine, break down, a 
respect for that higher law, which holds itasupreranc) 
overall human "powers that be," and you will soi 
find that the " lower law" also ia trampled under foot 

3. The Lord grant us wisdom to hearken unto Hi 
rather than unto man, and at the same time to be sub- 
ject with all fidelity to the powers that are ordained oi 
him. Amen. 
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Skek ye first the Kingdom of God, and his Rigiiteous- 
kess, and all these things shall be added unto you. — 
Matt. vi. 33. 

I. " But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness, and all these things ^— referring to the 
common supplies and comforts of natural life — shall be 
added unto you." 

1. The moral kingdom of God in the heart, his 
righteousness, his religion, to use a general term, — let 
this hold the first place in your regards ; and let the 
things of this world be only of secondary interest with 
you. Such is the doctrine that our Saviour enforces in 
these words. It may be well, in the outset of our re- 
marks, to guard ourselves against a very common mis- 
take. By " the kingdom of God," which Christ here 
makes it our most urgent business to seek, he did not 
mean, directly, the state of blessedness hereafter, — as 
if he would have men seek at present, only to secure 
that future good, — as if he would have them perform 
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their duty now, chiefly from the motive of gaining * 
title to heaven in the world to come ; on the same pr'^" 
ciple that you would purchase, to-day, a ticket wln'^'' 
ahall admit you to some great feast in the month t" 
come, the ticket itself being worthless for any oti*' 
use. This is the light in which religion lias been "'*' 
often inculcated, merely as a sort of passport to the C'*'* ] 
of the New Jeruaulem alioye, a passport which is of ** 
absolute value in itself, and which we might just ' 
well dispense with, if we could only gain admittaO*' 
there without it. Eut I do not find that Christ e*^ 
enforces his religion on a motive eo mercenary, and ^^ _ 
disparaging, moreover, to the worth, to the inlritt®*", 'I 
worth, of his religion itself. It should be remember^ 1 
that " the kingdom of God," in the New Testamen "" 
almost invariably means that system of divine tnitl^^' ' 
and of spiritual influences, which Jesus Christ iiit*"*^" 
duced into our world; in other words, the dominion *^^ 
the gospel among men ; that moral condition in wlii*^^ 
God bimeclf reigns in the affections, a present a** 
acknowledged king, changing our characters into tt"* 
likeness of his own, and shedding through the soul t J'* 
hopes, as well as the spiritual power, of the world "^' 
come. This is " the kingdom of God" spoken of 
the text ; this is God's ' ' righteousness " here mentionec 
and we are to observe that tiiis is what Jesus Chix^ ^ 
requires us to seek before everything else. *' Seek y 
first the kingdorn of Gotl," He would not, indee 
have ns neglect our worldly concerns ; but he does e 
presaly enjoin it upon us to hold them as of m 
portance, — as of little account when compared witF 
that religion wMob he places foremost of all. This ia tl 
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thia the grand idea, to which I ask your 
potion. 

I fmnkly confess to you, that the lesson here pre- 
ril>ed ia, in some respects, a hard one to practise. I 
1 it to be 80 in my own case, and I suppose it rauy 
so with you. It is difficult for us to bring our 
tnoughta, and our principles of action, into agreement 
with the rule here laid down, and yet there can be no 
question that it is the true rule. In our ordinary 
moods, when no very serious impressions are upon us ; 
when we are surrounded by the urgent cares of busi- 
ness ; or pressed by the necessity of providing for our 
•earthly wants ; or stimulated by the no less powerfid 
niotivc of rising in the world, as it is called ; or when 
^'^ are at ease in our circumstances, and our hearts are 
^'' ojten to the thousand-fold charms of time and sense ; 
y^^t may I not say, take us in the very frame of mind 
"> \«-});c|| the most of na probably came here to-daj ; 
■"u it is not natural for us to feel that the claims of 
religi„„ actually take precedence of everything else. 
_ "e truth ia, there are other things that stand before it 
'" o\jr minds. We are disposed, perhaps, to pay a 
'*''">" becoming respect to religion; we approve of it; 
'^ Acknowledge it to be of much importance, and of 
°*"<^>i solemn moment, too, and we think this is about 
****>Ugh. But that it is the one paramount concern of 
**®»>- day, year In and year out, — that is a very differ- 
•**' thing. We do not " feel " it to be so. 

3.1 suppose it would seem, to many, rather an ex- 

**Vn«nnt demand, to require, or advise, that they 

"'^Uld make nil these worldly interests, in which tbey 

"^^^ 60 engrossed, a subject merely of secondary mo- 
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raent, and that they should " seek first of all tlie king" 
dom of God and his rlghteousneaa," that these etern** 
objects should always stand foremoat with them. Th^3 
would call it cant. When this duty is brought direc' * ■ 
home to them, people will not unfrequently aay, witl**" 
themselves, — Why, it would unfit us for the busmess *-' 
life, such a view as this, if really carried out in practi*^^' 
religion made the primary, leading concern, everythi'^ -*= 
else yielding place to that. What would become of t*- ^' 
and of the world, at this rate ? Our affairs would s"^ 
go-to ruin, if we really felt and acted on this pnncipl ^' 
It is an extravagance that good men run into. 15 «-^*- ' 
my friends, there is some mistake in that conclusic* ^^^' 
The consequences of such a course would not be ^^^ 
ruinous as you suppose. I speak of it now mer^^*"- 
as a matter of business. I cannot stop to argue t;'^* 
case. I appeal to facta. Now look out among m& ^\^' 
Yon will find that, as a general rule, those who *i^^^", 
make religion their highest concern, and who keep _„ 
steadily through life above all other things in th^ ^ __ 
regards, who pay their first attention to it, who hi^-^^^' 
every pursuit subordinate to this, you will find that, ^^^ 
a class, they are quite as prosperous in the business 
this world, as any class. How do you account fortha "^^^ 
And, indeed, they are rather more so, Tliere are re -^^^ 
sons, manifest enough in tlie very laws of human a -■' 
tlon, why this should be the general result, — th^^^^ 
sobriety, judicious moderation, perseverance, strengt^^'^ 
But, passing by the reasons, I wish only to remind yc=^^ 
how the case stands simply as a known matter of fac ^^ 
It is what no attentive observer of mankind can ove^ 
look. 
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And it is just what we might rationally expect. We 

lAertainty may be sure that the all-wise GikI has ar- 

nged the order of his Providence in auch a wny thnt 

me two classes of duties which he enjoins, secular and 

religious, do not interfere with each other. There is 

lOre system in the divine economy than to admit of 

When he requires us to " seek first the kiiig- 

of God, and his righteousness," he has taken care 

obedience to this command shall be of no disud- 

nXage to us in that lower circle of activities, in which 

s also placed us. I repeat, " as a general rule." 

- must remember that this world is God's world. He 

tie it. and made it In harmony with his moral econo- 

He provided for all the business and comforts 

*t tclong to it, and there can be no clashing between 

«ixi and the most faithful service of the Almighty 

•ilccr, BO long as we hold them in due subordination, 

inly keep earth down in its ti'ue place within our 

i**^, and the heavens steadfastly above it. All the 

Rdilty comes from our reversing the natiiral order of 

Mtigj, turning the whole upside down, in our minds, 

' **« to get earth above heaven. 

[ 4, There is another fact, which calls for more atten- 
thaD I fear we shall give it. Now, the esperience 
^ Oiankind, in all ages, shows that it Is n very danger- 
' thing to make even the blessings of this world, the 
or the ultimate objects of our pursuit. Generally 
^king, that is the very way to lose them. God 
r intended that they should he regarded as our 
hcitaims; and when we seek them as such, there 
' Something in them that works wrong ; we sooner or 
***f find them armed with a terrible power to revenge 
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the abuse. How often does it happen that the m**** 
who gives himself up, bodj and soul, — say to the »*'' 
quisitioD of wealth, to the round of pleasure, to tV»* 
race-course of ambition, or even to the more nol>»* 
attainments of learning and intellectual culture, — b** 
unsanctified by a still higher devotion, — how oft^* 
does it happen that, after succeeding wonderfully fo*" __ 
while, his very success turns his head, or makes f*'* 
foot falter, and trips liim down to unexpected ruin • * 
his own favorite pursuits. It is a terrible ordinance *^ 
God, that the prosperity of foola ia destructive. Or, * 
such a man fortunately escapes an open overthrow, 1"* * 
almost invariably finds, at last, a bitterness mysterious* -^ 
mingling in his lot, that changes the whole into g** 
and wormwood, — so that, with him, wealth loses i*-^ 
power to enrich, pleasure to please; science beco[»* 
vapid ; and even his natural affections turn into a 
of distempered and ungovernable instincts. Is it nee^ 
ful to remind you of that universal law which espcricn *^^ 
and observation demoostmte, — that of all the thin.^^^' 
which belong to this life, good, bad, or indifferenw- '*'' 
there is not one, but which, if regarded or used as e?^*- 
ultimate aim, with nothing higher to hold it siib(^ ^^^ 
dinate to, — becomes a plague to us; — no, there 
not one of them but will prove a poison to the soi^^ 
God did not make these things to stand first in oi— — 
affections, but secondarily. That is their true rani-— 
And what I would say to you, in view of all these con^^^^^-" 
siderations, is, never fear, my friends, that by givin^,^-^ 
religious interests the foremost place in your thought^^* ' 
and keeping them there, — never fear that you will a 
all embarraaa your worldly business, or impair jau^^ 
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orldly enjoyments. You will only qualify yourselves 
^ atteud to them aright, ftnd with more real profit than 
Lfay this down as a universal rule ! 
If it be needful to illustrate the subject further, 
dIc at another consideration. Is there any one here 
ho feels that he happens to be so circumstanced, that 
I fiorone, cannot give '* the kingdom of God, and his 
Khteousoeaa," quite the first place in his heart, though 
I ^vould be glad to allow it a reasonable share of re- 
Let me ask him, are you not miscalculating in 
matter? Is not the very nature of religion such, 
*■!: it must hold the first place, if it really holds any 
e in your heart ? Must you not choose between these 
*o olternatives ? Consider, Religion deals with thinga 
■ive this world, and beyond this life. I do not mean 
'hji t ;[ |,„g nothing to do with the concerns of time ; it has 
"■Utfli lo do with them. But you know that, while it 
^mi»races all our business and interests here, it reaches 
"•"•lier. There can be no such thing as religion, unless 
"^f" Vkks are carried upward to God, the Universal 
**tl»cr, and onwards to that unseen world which lies 
°**>'"-»nd our mortal sphere. And, just in proportion as 
*es^ purely religious objects are brought home to the 
"•O. ibey must appear incomparably more important, 
** more commanding, than anything we are conver- 
•*t with here, — as much more so as God is greater 
***» uian, or eternity longer than time I 
-^ '* . Try the experiment : maintain an intercourse with 
**«1 (as you must do to be religious) ; accustom your- 
'^C8 to dwell on the prospects of the life to come, — 
***!, from the nature of the case, they will slimd im- 
"**;a8urably higher than all tilings beside; for they are 
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indniteiv !ii:^tier. If vr)a iDok into rfie Xew Testamessi 
V'ju '^ill iee tluit: die wiiole renor of exhortation theK^ i 
La amleriaiJ with, this idea. •• Lay not up for yon:^ 
3eiv«ia rreiiurea ->a earth • where moth and mat comqp*^ 
anti tlileve;* break thr:>iLih and ^eal ; but laj up 
vour-ielves treasures in heaven: for, where vour 
*ure ia, chere will jour heart be also.* *' Labor 
for the fot^I that periaheth: bat for the food 
enduredi unto everlaatinir life,'' — that is, make 
latter the greater concern: for this is what amita-Tr 
formd of expression in the Xew Testament alwij 
mean. >av* St. Paul, *' Set vour affections 
thin:jr= above : not on thin^js on the earth." 
luok not'ac the things that are seen, for thev arete 
p>ral : but at the things that are not seen, for they 
eternal." Suoh is the tenor of the exhortations whic^^ 
Christ and his apostles addressed to their followers i 
and we have already seen that the subject cannot stad^ 
in any other light. We must make up our minds ^^ 
the fullowino: alternative : either to give our reU'n*^*^^ 
interests the first place in our regards : or else to p^ 
them aside, — treat them, perhaps, with a kind of d*^" 
tant respect, but not make them our own. I do t*^ 
see how there can be any compromise in the case. 

II. And now, my friends, let me commend this st^ 
ject to your most earnest attention, -=- or rather to jCP'^^ 
practice, — to your action to-day, and in all comi^^^ 
time. 

1. I would bring the exhortation home to myself, ^ 
the same time that I address it to you : " Seek first tt^ 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness ; " always th '^ 
first. Do not allow yourselves to regard it, as we to 
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only do. a secondnry matter, a mere Hccomplii^h- 

as it were, an attainment Jesirable onouph to be 

but not indispensable, — or as a concern that may 

in, if it will, to fill up a leisure hour, and to oc- 

tlie waste moments thai we can spare from other 

more earnest pursuits. We do not enter the king- 

of God so ; it is too serious a business to be 

ted in this way. Make it the element in which you 

from day to day ; nothing short of this will avail. 

that it has the supremacy over all other iifFairs. 

lember that religion is the very greatest and the 

intense reality, which we have to do with. It 

es down through our enlire being, and up to 

n, binding us in a common fellowship with God, 

Ind wiih Christ, as well as with the world of mankind 

■ftutd us. And, certainly, we most not think to 

Wpone or defer sueh a matter to the mere temporal 

*». that serve but a few days I I appeal to every 

* wbo hears me, is it any exaggeration to say, that if 

•* ia a God who governs the world, in whose keeping 

*II are : whose hand sustains us ; whose Providence 

**t>l8 and determines our lot, — there is no object in 

**nivcrse that can compare with him, for practical in- 

'tj every day that we live. And that man acta an 

^*iy unreasonable part as well as an irreligious part, 

buries all his thoughts m the shifting scenes of 

. and overlooks that ever-present and Almighty 

*^t, " in whom we live, move, and have our being I " 

*>ar relations with God are concerns of infinitely 

*t*r moment to us, than the things " that perish with 

*i»!ng." Is he indeed our Father? la ihc Gover- 

of the universe our Friend? Does he make " all 
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things work together for good " to us ? These are th.^ 
questions of moment. And then, this world, with all i 
contains, is but a fleeting shadow ; a few more year- 
and it will be as nothing to us, — all sealed up fro 
our ray less eyes, and stone-deaf ears. But beyoiL 
it, — there is our real home. We are but as pilgri 
here, never stopping ; travellers, passing rapidly alonj 
with no resting-place short of eternity. And while z^l 
IS both natural and proper that we should divert ou«cr 
selves, and cheer our spirits with the scenes that lie (1^:11 
either side of our way, still, if we are reasonable, ifv^^c 
are considerate, — our most frequent meditations, awiJ 
our strongest attachments, will be directed to that per- 
manent home towards which we are hasteninof, Ther® 
will be our treasure, and there our hearts. 
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THE INHOCENT PLEASURES 
CONSISTENT WITH EELIGION. 



TiiiNGs God i 



Such is the advice or counael which the wise 
gives to the young. 
Notwithstanding the difference of opinion that I 
tfl ae to the sense in which we ought to take theaa I 

am satisfied that Solomon meant to be under- 
A here, juat as he epoke, according to the plain^ 
Ightforward tenor of hia language. Solomon waa | 
far from denying to youth the indulgences, if I 
were only innocent, that were suited to their age. I 
Sjoice, O young man, in thy youth," saya he, " and 
ihy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth ; and 
in the ways of thy heart, and !n the aight of thine 
; but know thou, that for all these thinge God will 
thee into judgment," — will hold thee responaible 
tlie right use of these youthful pleaaures, and will 
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judge thee according to the manner in which thou ei 
joyest them : if innocently, well ; if foolishly and extrav 
agantly, it will be to thy condemnation. 

2. From this language, we can very easily discov 
what were Solomon's views of a religious life, and 
the bearing it has on the kinds of enjoyment to which 
here alludes. He evidently supposed that these imlu 
gencea, if properly regulated, were perfectly conaiatei* 
with religion, and that religion herself sanctioned then* 
Instead of frowning morosely at every smile that light 
up the youthful countenance, — instead of watching, hi 
a jealous and sour-hearted censor, to reprove and r 
press the natural gayety of the young, — religion, tn 
religion, approves them in all their innocent pleasore 
even of a natural kind. The voice with which bI 
addresses them, is that of an affectionate parent, w!i' 
sympathizes in their light-hearted enjoyments, and 
preeiates the privileges of their age. Religion heiwl 
calls upon them "to rejoice; to be cheerful; tow" 
in the ways of their hearts, and in the sight of tbf 
eyes ; " only she requires that they should do this wit 
an abiding sense of their accountability to God, w' 
judges all men, young as well as old, according 
their works. 

3, I ought to remind you, however, that our V 
has been understood, by many religious people, i* 
very different sense ; as intended, in reality, to give 
young no such liberty, but rather to forbid everytb'' 
of the kind. People have taken this passage forirof 
as if it said one thing but meant the contrary. TH 
would have it, that when Solomon counsels the yoii^ 
to enjoy the pleasures of their age, his real meaning 
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^ier them from doing bo, by warning them that God 
I bring them into judgment for all these things. As I 
hir text waa the language of defiance to the young ; 
|if Solomon had said, Rejoice, O young man, if 1 
idare, with this consideration before you; walk in f 
jwaya of your hearts and in the sight of your eyes, 
pu dare; for, remember, God will judge you for all | 
i presumptuous practices. Now, I do not think | 
I this ia the tone of the passage, I see no such J 
r here, no such style of daring and defiance, no ^ 
Bg one thing and meaning the contrary. If you | 
hine the words, either by themselves or with the 
JBxt, it will be plain, I think, that Solomon was 

Emg seriously, and not in the way of banter. In 
ery oext sentence he proceeds, in the same tone, 
J, " Therefore, remove sorrow from thy heart, 
I put away evil from thy flesh ; for childhood and 
p are vanity," — will soon pass away. He meant 
I the young should avail themselves of the season of J 



r 



their days with premature care and anxiety. , 
^ would come soon enough of themselves, and ia I 
batural course of things. I 

^. I am no advocate for unrestrained indulgence ; 1 
^as Solomon, we may suppose. ^ 

f I would not say a word that should even seem to 
I the way for those excesses to which youthful lev- 
ied thoughtlessness are certainly too apt to run. I I 
f very well that the young have generally no need ' 
Dcouragement in that direction ; they generally go 
f enough and fast enough " of their own accord, as 
they themselves will acknowledge. But thoa 
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there are certain privileges, in lliia respect, that b 
to their age ; and it appears to mo that it is better foc 
them, safer for them, to have the matter in its whole 
extent laid familinrly before them, to have it spoken of 
freely, and openly recognized. I think this is 
safer way than to maintain any reserved and mysteriuu* 
silence on the subject, as if we wished to shut it oi»i 
from their knowledge. Let them see that the pkyful- 
ness and hilarity so natural at their time of life, a 
approved as right, and meet with sympatliy. It iajM 
hapa the case, that such as have passed the age en 
youth, and reached a more sedate period, sometimei 
forget their own early experience and are rather dia 
posed to look with a disapproving eye on what they 
themselves once felt to be almost .as necessary aa n 
and sunlight to their existence, — and I may add, a 
harmless, too. 

2, I wish to offer some considerations which it fflSj' 
he useful for us all to take into account. Now, td 
every different age in man's life, God has si 
give a different temperament. And we certainly caO' 
not doubt that he has given the right one to eao< 
period, — the right one to j-outh, the right one t* 
maturity, also to middle age, and to old age. Eeve* 
tion, as well as nature, teaches us, that, in youth, *" 
temperament and the tendencies God has assigned ' 
that period, are just as proper for the time, just ' 
good, just as pleasing in his sight, as the more sti** 
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characteristics are in old age. AVeshot'* 



ty 



all see that it was a gross violation of natural propria' 
to require the man of seventy years to act out the bria** 
ness and volatility of gay sixteen. And it would be <* 
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id rioIatioQ of God's arrangement to require thnse 
mr\y years to put on the reserved and sombre air of 
age, or to adopt its outward forms of life. " God 
•n&de everything beautiful in ite time ; " an endless 
pty in the kingdom of universal nature around us, 
ifS corresponding variety in the successive stages of 
Mn life ; and all the different shades are equally 
ippriate in their place. Who would find fault with 
■rild outbursting luxuriance of Spring, because it 
t not wear the sober appearance and quiet of 
Bmn ! If you do not have the wild profusion of 
pig, in its season, you certainly will not have the 
B solid products of Autumn, when that season 

p, " God has made everything beautiful in ita 
wff Xo the young he has given a peculiar suscepti- 
Kflf emotion and of fancy. He has made their 
■■ light and buoyant, ready to move at the least 
Uee, full of joyousnesB ; feelings that are ardent 
kuick, and that pass rapidly from one extreme to 
pier. He has also provided for them appropriate 
Bfl and appropriate amusements, to call forth and 
fase these constitutional traits in their character. 
f whole is just as requisite, in tlie process of their 
it^ development, as their growth in stature is to 
r corporeal development. And it is right, — per- 
W right, — that they should indulge these peculiari- i 
L within due bounds ; or else God would not have i 
Kned such constitutioual characteristics to thuir age. ' 
m is nothing in them that is inconsistent with the 
A faithful discharge of religious duty, — I mean, so 
I as tfacy are kept under proper regula^oDs j — ^tid 
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those regulations ought not to be of such a kind ss to 
fetter the free, joyous apirit, but only to direct it. 

4. I will gu further. There is danger, my friendii 
in attempting to suppress, too far, the meroariil 
vivacity of youth. It is always a periloua experimenti 
to reduce thera down to the staid character of mow 
advanced years. I have known cases where thetriat 
was made ; but generally it resulted diaaatroualy, a. 
one of the two following ways ; Sometimes, after llw 
natural character and tenderness had been . unduly 
pressed for a while, they would suddenly break fori! 
like an inundation, carrying away every restraint, Tbi 
natural gayety and sportiveness might, apparently, 
overcome for a while ; the peculiarities of youth migtf 
seem to be laid aside, and those of maturity assumed; — 
but it is hard striving against the nature God ^ 
assigned to each different age. All those feelings wi 
but. gathering strength in secret, like the waters of 
obstructed river ; at length they bore down every 
obstacle, and poured themselves forth in violent ex- 
travagancies ; when, if they had been sufl'eretl to fc* 
on in their natural current, all would have been well. 

5. This is one way in which the attempt is »]tl 
result. But there is also another way in wliich 
sometimes operates, though more rarely. If you sn 
ceed in suppressing, permanently, the developm^ii'* 
that belong to youth, it works hke all other wolei^ 
perversions. It distorts and spoils the mind ; just > 
the body would grow distorted and out of joint, if k6| 
perpetually in an unnatural posture. It is like nipp" 
the flowers in Spring, because they look too giiy ; f 
get no fruit when Autumn comes. The aweet ande 
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iibcrant feelingB all turn to eadoeaa and sourness, in 
eiibsequent life. 

Thia is especially the case when the attempt ia made 
by means of false viewa of religion. Make young 
people believe that, in order to become religious, they 
must become austere in their deportment, and aancti- 
monious in their features, — and if they are converted 
under that notion, they will generally be bigots. All 
the expansive affections of their age, soon are soured 
into mere aectarism, nud they live but in the narrow 
circle of some favorite party. And when this takes 
place, wo may well say, as our Saviour said of the man 
from whom an evil spirit had been caat out, only to re- 
turn with acven othera, " The laat State of that person 
B worae than the first." 
IV. So much I wished to say to those who have 
rived at middle age, and who are the natural guar- 
Kaas of the young, either as parenta, or as fellow- 
i^tizens. 

I hiive alao a few words that I would address to 

Hie younger part of this congregation. I trust you 

have seen, my young friends, that I have no diaposi- 

1 to interfere with the instinctive vivacity and spor- 

Kveness of your age, I would rather sympathize 

rith you in that respect ; remembering my own morning 

F life, and acknowledging the propriety of the different 

■ovisions which God has made for ihe successive stages 

r human existence, I would aay to you, as Solomon 

laid, " Rejoice in your youth, and let your heart cheer 

J in the days of your youth ; and walk in the ways of 

bour heart, and in the sight of your eyea." All this I 

felly respond to. But, in speaking to you, I do not feel 
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that it is neceseaty to urge this part of our test. 
you need any encouragement here? Your own ir~" 
puleea will doubtless carry you far enough, in ll^ 
direction. If you need any encouragement, it is, u^ 
questionably, with respect to what follows in this pa^ 
eage : ' ' Know thou, that for all these things, God ivi— 
bring you into judgment," — will make you account fc» 
them ; and if you abuse the privileges of your age, c» 
use them as occasions of wrong, or of sinful excess, (»: 
of forgetfulness of higher concerns, he will, and he miisfc 
bring the bitter consequences of your folly ujionyoB-' 
I do not suppose that Solomon refers to any partioulfcS 
day of judgment; but to the judgment that God is 
always carrying on in his Providence. His eye is ope** 
on all the ways of the children of men, " to rendi 
to every one according to his work." 

2. The whole tenor of this discourse, as well as »» 
the text, has been to show that there is a proper ffty 
to enjoy all the pleasures and the gayetiea of youtl»- 
And that is, to mingle them with the consciousness of 
your heavenly Father's presence with you at all timeB. 
You need not be afraid of this consideration ; you Bi*y 
be sure that it will do you no harm. Fix the thouS"* 
of God in your minds ; cherish it in your hours of r° 
flection, when you are by yourselves; for God Is pr^ 
ent with us, whether we recognize it or not. Ca^' 
this thought with you into your social circles, and i**' 
your amusements. It will never chill the warm flC 
of your spirits ; it will cast no shade over your vivaclcX 
for God approves these characteristics at your season *'' 
life, and only asks that you should remember him. 

3. My young friends, shall I tell you plainly tb* 
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itest of all (langera that you are exposed to, at your i 

It id that of neglecting religious iofluencea, and 
liring a distaste for them. ' 

know there are innumerable subordinate tempta- 
I that beset you ; you are liable to form bad habits 
may destroy you ; or, if you happily escape them, 
are liable to waste too much of your time in frivol- 
, 80 as to leave you without that discipline of the 
1 and of the affections which you will need in after 
It would be impossible to mention all the separate 
that lurk around your path ; but I am persuaded, 
t long experience and observation, that they may 
K traced back to one main source from which they 
; and that is, the reluctance you are apt to feel 
respect to religious culture, — a disposition to put 
unvoH, aa something that interfered with youthful 
i> It does not interfere with any that are either 
Sent or safe." Try it, my friends, and you will 
no more misgivings on this point. 

Rejoice in your youth ; and let your heart cheer 
Q the days of your youth ; and walk in the waya 
heart, and in the sight of your eyes j but know 
for nil these things God will bring you into jiidg- 
Therefore, remove sorrow from your heart, and 
*ay evil from your fleeh ; for childhood and youth ' 
Canity," — will quickly pass away. "Remember 
Creator in the days of your youth ; while the evil 
Come not, nor the years in which you shall say, 
Lve no pleasure iii them." 




And bow I eihobt Yon to be of Good Chebb.— ^rfJ Mvii.M. 

I. In scarcely any respect is the religion of the goep«l 
more broadly distinguished from the superstitions of the 
world, than in the spirit of cheerfiilneea which it 
breftthea around ; and which it inculcates on nil loeHi 
without stopping to inquire whether they are frienila ot 
foes. 

1. You have a striking instance of its prevailing ten- 
dency this way, in the circumstance' to which our text 
belongs. St. Paul was a prisoner, on his voyage from 
CEPsarea to Gome, in company with some unbelievingi 
unconverted soldiers and seamen, who had hin 
charge. Through their refusal to hearken to the 
apostle's timely advice, they were exposed to tha 
dangers of a winter's passage. They were soon over- 
taken by a tempest that drove them out to sea, and 
beat upon them with such violence that tJiey expected 
to be swallowed up in the deep. On the second day, 
they lightened the ship ; on the third, they cast ovep- 
board all the stowage of the vessel. When at length, 
neither sun nor stars had for many days appeared, and 
the raging storm held on unabated, they gave up s9 
hope of being saved. I suppose that some mudcnl 
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religioniats would have thought it their duty to take 
advantage of such a favorable opportunity to a{;;K'''^V'te 
the fears of this unbelieving crew, — to rouse them to 
(he horrors of their spiritual condition. Bnt not so St. 
Paul. It had been revealed to him that all the com- 
pany on board would escape. They knew nothing, as 
yet, of tbia aaaurance on his part. And while they saw 
nothing but death before tbera, expecting every moment 
to go down, he stands forth in their midst, gently re- 
minds them that they would have done well to heed hia 
former prudent suggeations; bnt says, "And now I 
eshort you to be of good cheer ; for there shall be no 
loss of any man's life among you, but of the ship." 

II. On the present occasion, we use our text only in 
a general way, as an example of the readiness with 
which the gospel led the apostles to encourage the ex- 
ercise of cheerfulness in all men. And we propose to 
follow their example, in this respect. 

1. Of all the blessings of life, there is none more im- 
portant, or indispensable to our well-being, than a 
cheerful heart. For, without it, what enjoyment can 
ihere be in this woi*ld I Give a man all the wealth of 
the Indies, — If he ia of a discontented, peevish, 
gloomy, desponding temper, what good will it do him ? 
— he cannot enjoy it. In vain will such a man sur- 
round himself with the outward comforts of life ; in 
vain will he be blessed with health ; in vain will be all 
his proijpenty ; heaven above, and earth below, may 
smile upon him, — if the worm of discontent is all the 
while gnawing at hla heart, the whole will avail him 
nothing, — no joy comes to him from the thousand-fold 
isings that gather around. They are not blessings 
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to him ; they do not operate upon his feelinga aa such. 
The secret gloom of his mind darkens all the brIghtneM 
without. Or if a ray of pleasure does, aonietlme'i 
penetrate into his bosom, it there loses all its kindlingi 
animating power ; — it is turned into aadneaa by tl 
melancholy of his own apirita, — just aa you have b«o 
B. beam of pure light, falling into a room thro 
atained window, changed at once into a sickly, jellowi 
dismal hue, by the colored medium through whicb it 
passed. So it is with the gloomy, or discontented mwi !■ 
everything is robbed of its power to cheer ; and pleasart 
itself ceaaea to be pleasure with him. 

2. But change the case, — or rather change tlu 
man, — and all ia changed. Give him a serene t£ 
and a spirit habitually cheerful ; and then you maytaks 
away everything that he possesses of this world's ooio- 
fort, — he will feel the loss, to be sure; perhaps feel 
it very sensibly, — but, after all, you have not robbw 
him of the chief source of hia pleasure. There u 
living fountain of delight springing up in hia owiigM' 
some heart to perpetual joy. He livee on in hopei 
when the present disappointa him ; he aeea light aheWr 
and preasea on towarda it. Even in the preseot, bo*' 
aoever embarrassed and overclouded, he Gnda a thou- 
aand occasions of comfort, that would be overlooked oj 
others. There are commonly two aides to things; ™ 
bright and the dark. Some are always looking at "* 
dark ; and by continued practice, they at length acquis* 
a very unfortunate ekill at discovering a dark Bide H 
every thing ; and they fix their attention upon I 
The habit grows upon them, aa all habits do gi"ow, •? 
it overmasters them. 
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But the man of a cheerful heart is naturallj diapoaed 
to contemplate things on the bright side ; and a little 
practice in thia, also, very suon shows him that every- 
thing has a bright side; even losses, bereavements, 
pains, and afflictions. Like the ever-cheerful bee, he 
gathers the sweet from every scene, where others would 
find nothing but thistles and poisonous weeds. 

3. I am confident that those among you, who have 
had much experience in this matter, or who have paid 
much attention to it in the lives of others, will bear me 
witness that I have not drawn the picture, in colors at 
all too strong. The truth is, the possession of a mind 
habitually cheerful, is of more practical worth to ua, 
than all the gifts of fortune, or than all the objects 
which men commonly strive after with the greatest 
eagerness. I fear that we are so accustomed to hear 
this remark that we do not feel its truth. It comes to 
be regarded by us as a sort of cant language, it is so 
often repeated. Or, if we assent to it, we assent to it 
only as a good saying, without suspecting that it is a 
Sober reahty, else why do we not practise accordingly? 
Look at it, ray friends, consider it attentively, and you 
will see it ia no rhetorical figure, it is but a simple state- 
ment of the truth, — " that an habitually cheerful tem- 
per, full of buoyant hope, is really worth more to a 
person, in everything that respects his enjoyment in life, 
than wealth, prosperity, success, and even health, put 
them all together 1 " Have you never seen examples 
that demonstrated the fact? Have you never seen 
people that were destitute, and sick, and shut out from 
all the common resources of the world, who were still 
happier than the generality of mankind, far happier than 
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many on whom fortune liad bestowed its most abundant 
favors ? These are facta that we all see. 

in. And now, with thia truth before us, I inviteyiffl 
to HQuie considerationa, — how a cheerful temper omJ 
be acquired, to a certain extent, and how it may, in»B 
cases, be cheriBhed and confirmed. 

1. I Bay, " acquired to a certiun extent," becana 
there is, doubtless, a considerable constitutional Muc- 
euce, in this reaped, among men. Some are confltito- 
tionally inclined to deapondency and gloom ; Bonie to 1 
hopeful and contented frame of mind. But I believ* 
these natural predispositions can always be counteractw 
in some meaaure, if we only uae the appropriate (liBCl- 
pline. Not that they can be changed at the momenl, 
especially while the fit is on, but they may be greatly 
modified in time, by proper care of health, inaomeiasM, 
and in all cases by persevering efforts at obtaining tb( 
government over our minds, — self-eontrol continued till 
it shall have become a fixed habit with us. This 
important requisite on which I shall dwell. The wbol* 
advice that I shall offer consists in this one Bimpl* 
prescription : Begin at your hearts ; keep them rigbtj 
and then live in auch a way, let your conduct and lHU> 
suits be such, as become accountable and reaaon»i>l* 
creatures. When you have done this, you have, * 
the certain result, acquired a cheerful heart. 

2. I do not know but that some will feel disappoiotw 
at the simplicity of this direction, and think that l 
might have laid down a better method. The thoog''' 
may perhaps arise, that the moat effectual way to nisis 
us cheerful and contented, would be to begin with oat 
condition, rather than with ourselves. " Only plWI 
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t in comfortable circuni stances ; put all our affairs into 
prosperous state, and ensure us success ; give us what 
« want for the present, and enough for the future ; 
len we shall be content; then we shall be of good 
lieer." My fnend«, be not deceived; this would not 
Beet the purpose, — no, probably not in a single case. 
%B is not the way. 
True, if you could bring such a stale of things about, 
•- as you know you cannot, — if, for the sake of the 
^nient, however, we should suppose it practicable, 
might indeed exhilarate your spirits at first, and for 
little while afterwarda. But if nothing further was 
one, if you relied on these mere outward arrange- 
lenta, you would find that, in a few months, just as 
Km as you got wonted to your new situation, and it 
Bcame an old thing with you, you would grow aa dis- 
Dntenf«d as ever. In almost all cases, the discontent 
Bt we see among men does Dot really come to them 
}m without ; it springs up from within them. Here 
where the difficulty lies, And it must bo attended 
here, or you cannot remove it. If you look around 
lu in the world, you will see that the prosperous, 
idngthem together, are aa unsatisfied as others. One 
Ould think that this well-known fact might open our 
yes. It is very natural for us to suppose that certain 
worable circumstances would of course give us a 
leerful mind. Try it ; search out those persons, if 
Du can find ihem, who are in the very circumstances 
liich you think would make you ao happy, were you 
I tlieir place. You see that it does not work so with 
tern ; and is not that enough to show you that it would 
at work so with you, whatever you may imagine about 
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it at present ? Look back into your own past espe- 
rience in tliis respect. I think you will recollect it was 
not always when your affaire were in the moat favorable 
state that your hearts were the lightest, or your tempers 
the most serene. The happiness of your lives has not 
come from such causes ; and you may depend it neTei 
will come from them. 

I do not mean to deny that our cheerfulness msj 
indeed be sometimes increased or diminished by our ei- 
temal circumstances ; but what I lay down as no 
unquestionable truth is, that it does not depend pri- 
marily upon them. "VVe must look deeper for the resl- 
cause; we must look wit hiu, instead of looking with- 
out, as we generally do. And whoever does nol 
understand this trutli has not yet learned how to live. 
The state of our mind, the principles on which we 
direct our lives, the habits of our affections, these are 
what we must first of all see to, and regulate. In order 
to enjoy. 

IV. I think, my friends, that this truth, in the gen- 
eral form in which it has been presented, is clear to ua. 
Let us now specify some of the particulars it involvea. 

1. In the first place, we must have a conscience void 
of offence towards God and man. There are other 
things that we shall recommend, but on this we must 
insist as indispensable, — a clear conscience. For 
know that a man cannot be of good cheer when bur- 
dened with guilt ; when the sense of wrong done, and 
onrepented of, lies heavy on his soul. Or, if it lies 
but lightly, aa it seems to do with some persons, it is 
Btill enough to shut out all real enjoyment of life. 
"The soul's calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy," 
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tfinnot dwell with the consciouanesB of wrong, whether 
Bie internal monitor be watchful and active or stupefied 
Into slumber. 

Have we injured our fellow-creaturea? We must 
[do what we can to redress the injury ; at all events, we 
tauet ceaae from the evil. We shall find, in the sum- 
; up of the account, that it costs ua a great deal 
B to continue the wrong, than the sacrifice of repent- 
ing and amending it. 

Have we disregarded the claims which our Maker 

IW upon our service? The only way of peace for ua, 

Q that case, ia to become reconciled to our Maker, and 

do his will. Let me commend to you the exhorta- 

ion of him who knew our wants better than we know 

Jesus Christ says to us, " Come unto me, all 

l^e that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 

. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for 

1 meek and lowly of heart ; and ye shall find rest 

"tinto your soids. For my yoke is easy, and my burden 

IS light." Such is the direction, ray friends, that our 

Saviour has given us, for the very object that we are 

BOW aiming at ; and you surely believe that he apoke truly. 

Have we wronged ourselves by vicioua habita and 

indulgences ? I need not say there ia no peace in that 

way, for so much every person knows who has ever 

tried it. A life of dissipation is often called a life of 

^pleasure, — I never could conceive for what reason, for 

■nobody ever found it to be such. All know it to be 

rsB miserable an existence as can be suffered in this 

Jworld. And if we would secure any degree of cheer- 

lulness, we must keep clear of that road which leadeth 

J destruction. 
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2. There is another thing thnt I would luention. I 
tielieve (hat, in order to acquire, or to maintain a chee^ 
Jul temper, it is absolutely necessary to occupy out 
minds, and fill up our time, with useftil employment, — 
puch ne our conscience approves. Idleness, or mere 
amusement, as it is called, soon proves fatal to bU 
relish of life. If continued too long, it makes every- 
thing tedious to us, and brings on a reBtleasness that 
nothing can allay. People are apt to fancy that release 
from steady application would be very pleasant. So it 
may be, for a little while, and at rare intervals. Bot 
it la a very great mistake to sujjpose that a constant 

-succession of these respites would be a privilege. If 
too frequently repeated, they spoil all enjoyment, nul 
make life itself a burden. I have even heard the 
children in our streets recently complain that they were 
tired of their vacation from school. That was the 
sophisticated voice of nature; they wanted something 
to do. We were made for active, laborious creatures, 
and placed here to apply ourselves to some regular 
systematic business ; and if we disregard this design 
our present existence, we shall find ourselves as com 
pletely out of our natural element as the fish would bo 
in the air, or the bird in the water, 

3. There are other particulars that we should he glad 
to dwell upon, did time permit, — such as the " disci- 
pline of our passions ; " accustoming ourselves to the 
" self-sacrifice" that we are often obliged to submit to 
cherishing a habit of " independent thought and action,' 
so that we shall not be blown about by every shifting 
wind of popular sentiment; "cultivating the 
affections;" and "improving our minds in substantial 
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'ledge," — not by the kind of reading now coin- 
ly pursued, but by the thorough Btudy of solid 

, that task our understandings to master them. 

I, and a multitude of miscellaneous recommenda- 

naturally belong to our subject. But the ground , 

Wve already gone over will readily suggest them to ' 

, Be assured, my friends, that God has placed it m j 
^wer of every one to attain that spirit of cheerful- 
which is the greatest blessing of life. Seek it 
B it may be found, in the proper regulation and 
re of the soul. You may not be able to bring 
outward circumstances to your liking, though you 
it to do what is reasonable even in that respect ; 
'OM may bring yourselves into conformity with 
eternal princi[)les which are the only sources of 
idness. On this ground I would say, in the lan- 
) of the text, " And now I exhort you all to be of i 
cheer." 
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Then answered Peter, and said unto Him, Behold! Y^ 

HAVE FORSAKEN AlL, AND FOLLOWED ThEB : WhAT SHALL W 
HAVE, THEREFORE ? — MotL xix. 27. 

I. We shall not feel the force of these words, unle^ 
we take into view the circumstances that led Peter Xfi 
make this remark. 

1. The circumstances were the following: Whil^ 
Christ and his disciples were together, on a certain* 
occasion, there came to him a young man, very 
wealthy, and of considerable distinction ; for he wa^s 
one of the rulers of the Jews. The young man seemB 
to have been favorably disposed towards our Saviour's 
cause, and inclined to embrace it ; though he did not 
know on what conditions he could do so. *' Good 
Master," said he, '' what good thing shall I do, that I 
may have eternal life?" " Keep the commandments, 
answered Christ. That was the first requisite. And 
Christ proceeded to repeat several of the command- 
ments, in their order: *' Thou shalt do no murder; 
thou shalt not commit adultery ; thou shalt not steal, 
&c. *' All these," said the young man, — << All these 
have I kept from my youth up ; what lack I yet?" A 
very important question: ''What lack I yet," after 
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£g kept the commandmenta from his youth. 
nnswered, " Go and sell thnt thou hast, and give 
be poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven ; 
oome and follow me," Let it not aeem strange, 
t he required this ; for you know, such was the rule 
t Christ invariably exacted of all who offered to 
pme his disciples, during his personal ministry oa 

it. 

f. " Go and sell that thou hast, and give to the 
r, and come and follow me." " But when the ' 

n heard that saying, he went away sorrowful ; 
he had great possessions." He could not consent to 
all these up ; he had evidently hoped to be received 
phrist on some easier conditions, for it is plain, that 
irislied to become a follower. But to sacrifice at | 
all his great possessions, even for the gospel, was , 
than he was prepared to do ; and he turned away 
irrow. Said Christ to his disciples, who were | 
ling hy, " Verily, I say unto you, that a rich □ 
hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven," — mean- ] 
ftat kingdom of heaven which he was then establish- j 
ipon earth. They had just seen how hard it was 

of this rich young man, who had gone " away 
Owful," on this account. It was at this point in the 
Krsation, that Peter stepped forward, with the 
i» of our text : " Behold, we have forsaken all, 
followed thee; what shall we have, therefore? 
itly having his mind full of what had just taken I 
It was as much aa to aay, " Master, thou hast 
teen how that young man fell back, when brought 
teat. He could not give up all ; he loved hia 
I better than be loved thee." Now, behold a con- 
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trust. Here are souls of a nobler character ; wW B* 
aljove such worldly motives ; heroic souls, who 1* 
nothing come in competition with their attachmeDttI 
thy cause. "Behold ua ! we have forsaken nil, »iii 
followed thee ;" aa we know, my friends, that he bm 
the rest of the disciples had truly done. 

3. What a pity that Peter should spoil all t 
magnanimity of the sacrifice, of which he seems ratli! 
to boast, — what a pity that he should spoil the whoh 
by the selfishness of the question that followed : "NoB 
what shall we have, therefore? " He had no thought* 
forsaking all, and following Christ, for nothing 
meant to be well paid for it ; and it is pretty evideil 
from the tenor of his question, that he expected a v( 
large remuneration, — that he should make well by^i 
venture. We must remember, my friends, that daj 
was before Peter had hia' eyes opened to the real du* 
acter of Christ's imdertaking ; it was while he was Jt 
looking for a worldly kingdom, of exceeding mngluS 
cence, in which he and the rest of the disciples shoii 
be the chief officers ; and he wanted his Master I 
specify, distinctly, the honors and emoluments w 
they should receive for having forsaken all, inhisca 
I would remark that this was but a few days i 
Christ had given him that overwhelming rebuke, " 
thee behind me, Satan ; thou art an offence unto at 
for thou savorest the things that be of men, t 
the things that be of God." And Peter's mind W* 
still aa full as ever of worldly ambition, — dreamt! 
worldly gi'eatneas, as a recompense for the sacri6cal 
had made. He had submitted to it, in the expectatl 
of being well repaid. The very nature of his gueeti 
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^ow3 that he regarded the whole in tlie liglit of a 
profitable speculation, — so much to be gained for 
having given up so much. 

4. What had Peter given up at that time? How 
much was that "all" which he had forsaken? — for 
when" he undertakes to make a matter cif bargain of it, 
and begins to reckon on payment, it is no more than 
right to see what his claims amounted to. How much 
had he sacrificed for Christ? As to wealth, it appears 
that all which he had ever possessed was nothing more 
than a share in some fishing-boats and fishing-nets at 
the Sea of Galilee I And because he had lost these, he 
now comes before his Master, mentions that he had for- 
saken all, and asks how much he is to receive for hav- 
ing made this great sacrifice 1 He cannot wait for 
Christ to tell him of his own accord ; he is impatient 
to have the reward specifically stated, and the bargain 
settled in due form, so that all shall be sure. 

II. Of course, I do not present this case of Peter 
in order to reflect on him ; for he redeemed himself 
nobly afterwards, and acted upon an entirely different 
principle, when hia eyes were once opened to behold 
the real nature of Christ's religion. 

1. I have laid it before you with reference to oui- 
selvea and our own principle of action, uf you look 
into that weakness and lurking selfishness of Peter, 
which he betrayefl on the occasion we have described, 
you will see that it is only a single example of an error, 
which we, and all men, are apt to fall into, — a self- 
deception which we are to practise on ourselves. Do 
you not find the same bargain-making disposition almost 
universal in religious life, at the present day ? If people 
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undertake to follow Christ, or profeaa to follow him, 
what ia the graund, what Is the motive, on which ihej 
generally do it? Why, that they are to be paid for 
their laborious service, and for their sacrifices, hy liw 
glories of heaven hereafter. They would not gm 
themselves to God on any other consideration. Heaven 
b to be bestowed on them as a reward, and closed 
against everybody who does not submit to the cod- 
ditioDB which they themselves perform. You hear thii 
motive avowed, plainly enough, idmost every day. Il 
ia the principle on which a very large pan of the cun 
rent religion ia founded ; and it shows, beyond ill 
doubt, that there is a mass of human selfishness ond 
sordid bargain-making down among the very fountain!, 
the lowest springs of their conduct and profeasiuM. 
Ask thera why they are religious ? why they lead a lift 
of piety ? And the answer in most cases would be, 
That we may secure the great reward hereafter, — *!! 
for payment, nothing but payment, for " what we are 
to have, therefore." This is the motive that you beU 
perpetually appealed to in preaching and exhortalioni. 
It is .the consideration that is held up before people 
to induce them to repent and be converted ; and tliet 
it is the encouragement which is repeated to make then* 
persevere. If you consider what is going on in di9 
world around us, you will see that it is no mierepreseft^ 
tation to say that, as the cause of religion is generaUj 
conducted, it begins with this motive of future reward 
as payment, and is sustained by it throughout ; so thirt 
there is a common impression that if we take thia mo- 
tive away, the whole falls to the ground, 

2. We wish to show that all this is directly against tlw 
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nature of Christ's religion, and contrary to the 
(licit precepts that he laid down. Peter had actuaiiy 
irsakcn all," though it was not much, so far as re- 
tcd wealth; but, mucli or little, it was the whole 
he had. "Behold, we have forsaken all," meant 
ithing, when spoken by him, far more than it cora- 
ily means, or can mean, when repeated by people 
present day. And yet, notwithstanding the eac- 

that he had actually made, we can see that it 

iBtrsyed souiething wrong in him, to be so very solici- 
toua tu ask, what he was to receive therefor. But for 
u*» in our times, who are not called upon to foreake 
nnyiliing at all , except what hurts us ; who sacrifice none 
"f our we:dth for Christ ; who give up no worldly cn- 
juytucnt, nor social honor, not a single convenience 
^'''en, how does it appear for us to claim eternal bleased- 
"esa hereafter, as a reward for th<? trouble of loving 
"Ofl and obeying his commands ! I confess tliat, to me, 
'here is something unspeakably ehocking in the thought 
*" a einful man, standing up and maintaining that noth- 
'"g short of heaven and all its glories would be an ade- 
l^«te recompense, or motive, for serving our Maker 
'^•^! and that if all men are at last to share in that 
'^«aed state, the inducements to become religious here 
* esrth are all weakened, if not destroyed. Here we 
'''^. daily receiving from God a thousand-fold more 
"^(ttinga than we could ever repay by the most con- 
'**M devotion, and we refuse to give him our hearts, 
"^leiis he will purchase them of us, by offering the 
'*J>pine!i3 of a boundless eternity, — not as a gift, far 
"Co all men would share in it, but as the wages of our 
7*0t service I He literally Hoods us with bis good- 
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nesa every hour that we live ; liis favors, whicii n 
can niiniber, are perpetually descending upon us '" 
showers of mercy ; and we will not render him O'"' 
obedience, imperfect at beat, on the principle of graii" 
lude and love, but only en the condition of bargsiH" 
for BO much blcasedneas, to be paid down at our en- 
trance on the future world, and to be withheld from si 
who have not performed the service ! People even 
out against what they Oiill the injuatice of not matiB| 
8uch an iniinite diatinciion hereafter, on account of 
service they have rendered here. Peter's queatiM 
comes up on every hand, in a far more anxious sM 
impatient tone, " What shall we have, therefore?" 

3. But we were to show that all this is contraij P 
the very nature of the gospel. On this point, Chrii 
haa laid down the rule for us, which none of bia tn* 
followers can depart from. lie told his diaclples to 
beware of glorifying themselves on account of any 
obedience they might have performed, and to take heed 
that they did not indulge the vanity of aupposing tint 
they thereby brought God under obligations to iheii*' 
selves. Said he, " When ye have dune all tbort' 
things which are commanded you, say. We are oft- 
profitable servants ; we have done that which itwflsooT 
duty to do." Let us always remember that suchisllx 
distinguishing spirit of Chriat'a religion ; and if ■• 
have its spirit, we shall naturally adopt its laiigungci 
for " out of the abundance of tlie heart the moutli 
speaketh." Then, it will not be the question with usi 
" What shall we have for our obedience?" Ouroiu)' 
feeling on this subject will be, that we are but "oi' 
profitable servants," when we have done our bwt. 
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■en should we perform all that is coramandeJ of ua, 
hich we never do, still, we ehould be but " unprofit- 
(le " aervanta, immensely in arrears for the bleasinga we 
»ve already received from the Almighty Benefactor. 
Te should never think of payment, in the future, for 
n* poor services ; we should feel that they were ah-cady 
onpensated with an overflowing measure. The Chris- 
in cannot work, nor live, on the principle of bargain 
hh his God, but on the principle of love and thank- 
Jneas. 

4. St. Paul informs ns, that " If any man have not 
le spirit of Christ, he is none of his," Is it not, then, 
iportant to understand, distinctly, what was the spirit 
' Chrl.ot with respect to our subject, that spirit in 
fcich Christ served God, and performed his commands !* 

e have the answer, not only in the whole tenor of his 
a, but in his explicit declaration: He says, "My 
sat is to do the will of Him that sent me." It was a 
Bustenance to him ; and it must be so to us, or 
e are none of hia. Christ never served God on the 
ronnd of bargain, or condition, for some extraneous 
loompense to come. We can see that it would be the 
K>Bt absnrd thought. It was his delight. He found 
is reward in the act, as a man finds all his recompense 
T partaking food, in the strength and pleasure it 
Irainiatere. And if we are true followers of our 
(aster, we shall realize our highest enjoyment in a life 
f obedience to the divine will. We shall no more 
link of being paid for it, hereafter, than we think of 
Bng paid for the daily food on which we live. 

5. The very nature of all true religion shows that it 
1st he on thia-ground alone, that we engage in it, — 
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if at all, Tlie whole of it is summed up in two things 
" Love to God ; and love to mankind as to ourseives." 
We forget that this is all which there is of religion, 
when we think of claiming a separate and disconnected 
reward, for attending to it. There is prohably not 
person in the world wlio would he so preposterous u 
to ask, " What shail we have for loving God with all 
our heart, mind, and strength; or, for loving our 
neighbor as ourselves." For everybody would t,ee,iX 
once, that the very idea of bargain, in this case 
doing it for so much to be received hereafter, — wouH 
spoil the principle. Our love, — all that pertains 10 
the heart's true affections, — is not an article to be 
bought and sold, as we traffic goods in the market. It 
must be created within us, —inspired within ua, hj 
those life-giving truths which reveal God as our Father, 
and mankind as our brethren. " We love him, because 
he first loved ua." 

6. If we have now succeeded in bringing out lbs 
principle into clear view, let us conclude with thoEe 
pressive words of our Saviour: " I am the bread of 
life ; he that cometh to me shall never hunger ; and be- 
that believeth on me shall never thirst. . . . Thisil 
the bread that cometh down from heaven, that a 
may eat thereof, and not die." 

May it be our prayer, as it was of those to wboA' 
Christ spoke these words, — " Lord, evermore pn 
this bread I " Amen. 
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X 18 the doctrine of Jesus Chiist, and of lila 
, that we should love our enemies : — 
1. A very difficult law to fulfil, in one sense at least. 
Very few persona in the world carry it out into com- 
plete effi;ct, in their practice. Very few, even among 
religious people ! Perhaps there is no one requirement 
of Christianity which it is so difficult to obey, and of 
which its professors more frequently fall short. It is 
not our purpose, however, on the present occasion, to 
make this our principal topic ; because we have often 
_eDdeavored to enforce its importance in former dis- 
wrses. 

e trust that nothing which we may now say, 
1 be understood as bearing against this funilamentul 
iciple, which Christ insisted upon with so much 
mesIuesB in his teaching, — and which he exemplified 
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80 clearly in tla life, — giving ua an example hov we 
ought to possess our souls in conataot good-will tot^artls 
all. 

2. But there Ja another doctrine, as it appears to 
me, — another and different principle, sometimes 
tended for, which I do not think belongs to the gospel, 
although it ia supposed by many to be taught in oar 
text, and in some other passages of a similar purport. 
Theie ia an impression, with many, that the goapd 
forblda ua to defend ourselves, or to defend oajbodj 
else, against violence or wrong; that it requires 
submit, without any forcible resistance, to every kiwi 
of injury that others may attempt to inflict upon 
and that we are never to repel the offender by fonflj 
even when we have the means in our power. 

And the passage, which we have chosen from Clirist's 
Sermon on the Mount, is quoted in support of lii»t 
position: "But I say unto you, that ye resist not 
evil ; but whosoever shall smite tbee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also," — that is, " Defend not 
yourselves ag.iinst assaults or abuse ; yield to tbem 
once, and resist not your enemy in any case." So ^ 
bear it sometimes explained. 

3. I cannot make it appear that this Is the mennii 
of Christ, here, or anywhere else in the New Test»- 
ment. When I read the test^ through, and compaiS 
it with the context, I see a great difficulty if not « 
impossibility, in the way of understanding it slrict 
according to the bare letter, so aa to make it teach mwi 
a principle in so extreme a form. Let us point out tM 
difficulty, which is generally overlooked. Though 
US observe, in the first place, tbat if we take the wod 
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I their literal sense, — if we press them as hsinl as 
Wny do, — they absolutely and unconditionally forbid 
t to resist evil in any way whatsoever. Tlje position 
lat many assume is, that we must not resist evil by 
«, by violence, — though we may use all moral 
wietance against it in our power, — all kinds of resist- 
e short of force. But does Christ, here, confine the 
rohibition to the use of force or violence? Does he 
ij, " Keaist not evil by force," allowing us to do so by 
means ? Certainly not. His words are, ' ' Resist 
Dt evil," — malting no exception. And if we will have 
:that the words must be taken literally, and without 
Bftcning. then it is plain we have no more right to 
l^ose wrong by moral influences than we hare to do 
i by violence ; for there certainly is nu limit specified. 
mention this, that we may see that we are obliged to 
like some allowance from the expression, take what 
round we will. This ia one thing. 

4. And then, In the second place, if we undertake 
9 abide by the strictly literal sense of the text, we find 
: does not teach simply that we must not resist evil ; 
Mt IB only the first item ; it teaches a great deal 
lore, — I say, taking it lilerally: When oneattempte 
[t Finile us on the right cheek, we must not only let 
1 do BO without an effort to prevent ; we must not 
Op there; there is another thing for ua to do: we 
ist then turn to him the left cheek also, that he may 
>eat the blow. We must not be content short of 
0. We roust encourage him to persevere in hia 
ong. I suppose nobody ever thought that tins was 
hat Christ really meant ; and yet it ia the literal form 
F tiie command : " But I aay unto you, that ye resist 
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not evil ; but wliosoever shall smite thee on tliy r\^^ 
check, turn to him the other also. And whoaoev^t 
shall compel thee to go with him a mile, go with hi"* 
twain. And if any man will sue thee at the law, aoo 
take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. Gi** 
to him that aaketh thee ; and from him that woiil" 
borrow of thee, turn not thou away." Now, the ba-'* 
reading of these words, with any care, is enough 
show that they were not meant to he understot*** 
literally. Nobody was ever in danger of taking the** 
in that sense. Those who think they adhere to tF»' 
literal construction, do not. Tliey limit, and csplail 
away, and modify, the passage, to suit their oV** 
system, just as much aa others do to make it agree witJ* 
theirs. All the differenee is in the reaaonableneafe, o' 
unreasonableness, of the explanation. i 

5. I think our Saviour's meaning is plain euouglA 
when we look at the ciuinection of these words. ^ 
introduced our text in opposition to a wicked practio* 
which lie had mentioned in the preceding vei-se ; " Y~* 
have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye* 
and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you, that v^^ 
resist not evil." The reference is to that way of resis*^"" 
ing evil ; though the language of the text la doubtle^^^ 
to be regarded as hyperbolical for tiie sake of emphasi^^ ' 
Still, the obvious meaning is, to that old way of reais*^" 
ing evil. The old rule was, that if your enemy smi 
out one of your teeth, or one of your eyes, — thei 
after the act was done, and could not be helped, whe- 
the opportunity for self-defence was all passed by, th( 
you must pay him back for the injury, by striking oil' 
one of hia teeth, or eyes, in the way of revenge, Soir- 
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Sb wns what Christ forbade. He had no allusion to 
Jytbing ID the way of self-defence beforehand, to pre- 
JBt the wrong ; he was condemning the practice of 
Wiation, after the injury had been committed, and 
llld not be prevented. He then proceeds, in the 
long language which he often used, and which every 
fc knows must be taken with abatement, he proceeds, 
Me latter part of our test, to enjoin it upon tia dis- 
ks to endure wrong, — that is, rather than to avenge 
p^ond to be above noticing every petty abuse. And 
piinlly concludes the whole with that celebrated com- 
lid, " Love your enemies ; bless them that curse 

Ml &c that ye may be the children of your 

iber which is in heaven ; for he maketh his sun to 
f on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
^ just and on the unjust." J 

H. If we were to bring together all the other textsJ 
jlcli are quoted in support of the doctrine that we i 
■t not defend ourselves against wrong, if we were 
jfo over those passages one by one, aud rend each 
Ihem through, with its connection, we should find 
k (hey were not intended to teach this rule. Theyl 
he aside from it, as our test does. I 

f* At the same time we cannot be too careful toJ 
p£der, that people in general are in very little dangezj 
{kroclising any too much forbearance towards thoeea 
I Bttenipt to injure them. They may set up extrar* J 
'mt theories of passive submission; they may cnrr^v 
K speculations to the utmost exlrenio in this direo* n 
ll, — as people are always running into extremes, onfl 
V or another, — yet when we come down to actual 
Ittice in every-day life, our danger, generally apeak- 
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ing, lies here ; in our too great rendiness to enter bto 
contention with the whole host of petty abuses, whict. 
every man who lives in this world has to meet with, 
and which every real man, or woman, who is worth; ol 
the name, will bear with silently, — be above noticing. 
Though it would be extravagant, and against the onJei 
of nature itself, to deny us the right of defending ou^ 
selves, on pioper occasions, and in a good spirit, ' 
must remember that what we most need, in practice, u 
to be admonished of our natural irritability in sad 
cases, — of our propensity to fly into a passion who 
we are wronged, and then to retaliate in the spirit a 
revenge. And especially we need to be guanlBI 
against the common practice of arraying ourselves ii 
self-defence on every trifling occasion. Be persuadwij 
my friends, that the cases are very rare in which a n 
needs to do anything, but mind hia own business, 
order to defend himself from the attempts of his e 
luies. We grant that there may be instances of 
kind, but they are much fewer than you can easily bring 
people to believe. 

2. In all neighborhood difficulties, in all the jorring 
and jostlings that occur in social life, in all our ordt 
nary misunderstandings, and temporary heats of p** 
sioo with each other, a man does himself the great** 
injury, if he only had his eyes open to see how it is* w 
wrongs himself more than anybody else can wrong bim 
by giving way to resentment, and acting the part of* 
sulky, or mad child, standing aloof, or stooping to con- 
tention. He puts himself in a ridiculous light, befet* 
all who are cool and dispassionate spectators. You « 
examples of this blind and foolish waywardness in "* 
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nicmbera even of religious bodies, and in churches 
theraselvea, examples that would be provoking, if they 
were not so ludicrous. With respect to all cases of the 
kind, whether in social life or in business, we may lay 
down one simple rule, which, I think, will commend 
itself to every man's conscience at once : Wlienever 
it will cost you as much trouble to defend yourself 
against a wrong as the wrong itaelf will probably 
amount to, bear it like a man ; pass it by without any 
notice. And in almost every instance, of this sort you 
will find at length that your magnanimity bos gained 
you n preat deal more than you have lost by the injury, 
or, rather, than you expected to lose by it; for it will 
probably turn out, in the end, that you have not lost at 
all by the injury, to say nolhing of how much you have 
on the other side. It is an old proverb, that 
is the best policy. Magnanimity is the best 



. We have thus pointed out the danger to which 

B most exposed, in common, practical life, so far 

r subject is concerned. 

, But there is some danger ulao on the other side, 

e always is in extremes, where important princi- 

■ are involved. If we take the ground that no maa 

I a right to defend bitnself from the assaults of a 

or to protect his family from assassination, 

1 robbery, or from outrage ; that neither individuals 

r society can justly use force to secure themselves 

inat ass^lanls, to maintain order, or to suppress 

IU8 nuisances ; if we take this ground, it is plain. 

mce, that we go against the order of nature and 

rrideDce. For, in God's government of the world, 
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we see abundant use of force, of violent force, as «dl 
aa of gentler means; we see that he inflicts temblfl 
penalties, ns well aa em(floyB persuasive influences, to 
hia law we know that both of these elements are min- 
gled together. And now we would ask, whether hia 
law, in this respect, la not the right law? If we 
tain that the gospel forbids the use of all severity, in 
any possible case, do we not set the law of Christ nt 
discord with the known and observed law of the Al- 
mighty Ruler of the universe? We make the gospel 
unnatural ; we make it disagree with the very nature uf 
things, conflicting with everything else that exists in 
God's creation and providence. And we shall Gndtliat 
the error with which we set out, runs intu a great nmnf 
absurdities, when we come to Its ultimate results. 

2. It is sometimes thought that persuasion alime; 
It were faithfully tried, would be sufficient to goven* 
mankind. It would seem, howevei-, that this mupt 
a mistake. God does not find it to be sufficient. 1 
does not govern the world without force ; and can we 
It is true, that persuasive influences can never be ma' 
of too much account, if they be only connected wi' 
other means, to give them authority and power. I 
the existing state of things, as society is now oonal 
tuted, and as God has arranged the world in which » 
live, tiiere are many instances of a wonderful reform ' 
individuals by means of gentle persuasion alone ; ha' 
even in these instances, it is because there is nlreaij 
furnished a dark background of suffering, or of coti' 
scious danger, to contribute its part in the operftdw* 
and to give the gentler element force to penetrate 
heart. 
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. Shut up the obstinate criminal in a gloomy 
pn, under the ban of the world ; or let him be 
Used with Roxlety lest he ghould meet witb tbia 
D); let the general order of things be such thr\t the 
DUB rann shall feel that be is under the stern ecnsure 
be CODimuuily in which be lives ; that be has, by 
Bwn fault, lost the respect and fellowship for which 
ly human creature yearns ; that he has wickedly 
ed his health or bis business ; or let him begin to 
^Ic irader apprehcnsiona of such results; let the 
BT be oppressed with guilt, and with the conacious- 

of self-desolation; — and then, the voice of our 
^thy, and pity, and encouragement may indeed 
I home to him with a divine power, and work 
Sera; because bis previous discipline, and the 
[era that he sees all around, have driven bim to 
Kiate the kindness. But bow would it be, if be 
never been subjected to such unwelcome discipline ; 
made to feel that it is a dreadful thing to sin ? 

Suppose the whole world should agree to lay 
I everything but persuasion, and that such a state 
lings were to be brought about tbat criminality 
Id, at once, secure to the offender, not the ban of 
World, nor the repelling censure of society, but 
BTsal eympnthy, and a tender, patronizing assiduity ; 
all sId were to be treated simply as a misfortune, 
be very sense of guilt should thus be allayed as far 
Malhlc in the sinner's own pelted conscience; su])- 
,lhat the element of stern penal justice should be 
f entirely out of society ; and tlmt the work i 
in diacipline and government should be carried oi 

first to last, by sootbmg processes only; — it 
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very cney to see that, la this case, the gentlcncas would 
lose nil llie efficacy it now has. There would need the 
present background of severity, in order to complete 
its mcana for operating on the heart. 

5. As to the difficulty, the imaginary difficultj, 
which some allege, that the use of force is inconsisteiB 
with benevolence, — rthat to make even the offendei 
Buffer, is unkind and contrary to the law of love, — «■ 
need not eay that individuals, aa well as Eociely i 
large, may defend themselves in a perfectly guott 
epirit, — in the full exercise of good-will towards thf 
very offenders. It is no violation of the eternal liiffO 
love, to punish, when punishment is necessary, or to 
inflict whatever degree of severity the case demauds, ii 
order to prevent others from committing crime. Ifi 
were, it would show that God is not good ; bccnnse c 
is a mistake, that has come down to us from tlieolj 
theology, which leads people to suppose that punishmeni 
stands opposed to goodness. It ia often the very meaiU 
that goodness employs. As' a general rule, wc confer 
a benefit on the transgressors themselves, by maintain 
ing such a state of things, that they cannot do wrongi 
without Buffering, It is the oi-dcr that God himself liW 
established in the world ; and we must maki 
methods and system of discipline conform to his. Bol 
in all that we do, even in seli-defence, and in the raiuii* 
tenanee of wholesome regulations, let us never forge 
the spirit in which we must act. Here is the importo 
concern with us : to see that our hearts are right w 
God, and with Jeaus Christ ; that we live in the eiO 
ciae of universal benevolence, ready to forgive an crria 
brother, even seventy times seven, if be repent. Tbl 
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the law of the gospel b, -^ Lore joar enemieg : bles« them 
that curse voa ; do good to tbeni Aaz hize voa : and 
pray for them that despicetxillj use y.^a and perfecuce 
you ; that ye may be the chHdren of y xir Father whJ?h 
18 in heaven."* 
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It 18 GOOD FOR A MaH THAT HB BEAK THB YOKB IN HIS YoOTH.-' 

Lam, iii. 27. 

I. The lesson conveyed in this text would seem to 
be specially intended for the young, but it may be very 
properly addressed to those also of more advanced 
years. 

1. The meaning is, that it does a young person good 
to be accustomed to trials, crosses, and disappointments, 
to be subjected to hardships of some kind ; and that, as 
a general rule, a man or a woman will do better in the 
world for having been made familiar with suffering and 
privation, in their youth. " It is good for a man that 
he bear the yoke in his youth." This is the general 
doctrine of the text, and it is the one which I would 
bring before you in the present discourse, for the con- 
sideration of those who are advancing towards the busy 
scenes of life, though we hope that the subject will be 
found profitable to us all. 

2. I am aware that this is one of the hardest lessons 
to learn that we could have selected. It seems almost 
a contradiction to say '* it is desirable that the young 
should meet with hardships," and I suppose that they 
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will not thank one for the suggestion. Neither they nor 
uldcr peoijle iilie suffering. They reluctate at disap- 
pointment and crosses, and, to propose to show them 
that these dreaded evils are excellent things for them, 
is like telling a sick child how excellent are the bitter, 
nniiscous mcdiciucs you hold out to him, but from which 
he turns away his face in loathing. And I grant, my 
friends, that no talk, nor preaching, can make suffering 
seem jileasant to us for the time being. It is not our 
object to make it seem so, for that is impossible. " No 
chastisement, for the present, is joyous, but grievous." 
This is the law of our nature, as well aa of divine reve- 
lation. What I wish to show is, that grievous as it is, 
and grievous as it always will be while it lasts, we still 



need it, thi 



.e young i 



well i 



I the old i that it will do 
us good, them especially; and that, as harsh an in- 
Blrucfor as suffering or hardship is, it ia one of the best 
schoolmasters that we can be placed under, for the dis- 
cipline of our nature, and the formation of our charac- 
ter, one of the best things in the world to make us real 
men and women. 

3. A certain amount of suffering, of disappointment, 
of denial, and of sharp necessity, is absolutely requisite, 
in order to give the human character consistency, and 
to make a person strong to do. It serves the same 
purpose, in this respect, that rough, inclement weather 
does with vegelation, — hardens it, gives it finnneas 
and vigor, and ■ makes it worth something. You may 
rear a delicate, tender plant under glass, where it Is 
sheltered from the rain, protected from the wind, and 
secured even from a touch of the raw atmosphere. 
Aud that is very nearly the way in which clilldcen and 
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youth re b 1 J n f milies. What will 

your pi I t 1 th a great deni of 

difficul J 1 1 h lu It will answer to 

look a. y m y b ry beautiful ; but of 

one thing you are certain, — it will be of very Me 
use. You raise no oaks in this manner ; and no fruit- 
trees that avail anything worth speaking of. Thfl 
mighty BODS of the forest, this wild, luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, rich beyond compare, that clothes the earth m 
pride and glory, all that ia of real value, growa out in 
the open air, takes the weather as it comes, froat and 
sunshine, snow, hail, and rain, winter and Bumnier;hM 
to wrestle with all the winds of heaven, and to besf 
the thousand-fold wrenchings of blast and tempMt. 
This is what makes them strong. They feel the hedj 
influence of this rough treatment out to the extremitie* 
of their roots, and up to the topmost bough. 

4. And if you would allow the human character, in 
youth, a chance to attain its proper development, jon 
must heed the method that is indicated by nature itjelfi 
Let the young man, or the young woman, enconnl* 
the storms of life, if not too severe; it will do them 
good. Place them where they must contrive and cs^ 
culate for themselves, to a certain extent, and, withm 
that hmit, let them take the conaetjuences of their n*' 
prudence or heedJeaBncss. Do not try to secure tneffl 
from all hardships ; it is one of the worst things y* 
can do for them. To a considerable extent, let then 
take human life as it comea, with its varieties of clod 
and sunshine, joy and sorrow. This ia the arrang' 
ment that God hua made for us here on earth; at 
there can be no doubt that his way is better than ai 
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I 

which tlie wisdom of this world could devise. It is 
true, there are cases in which disappointments, or other 
misforlunes, come bo heavily upon the young, and upon i 
the ol<I, too, as to break down their spirits, and prove 
a permanent injury ; just as there are storms bo violent, 
at times, as to lay the trees prostrate. But these are 
exceptions from the general rule. If we can guard 
against these extraordinary visitations, we certainly 
ought to do so, as we would protect our garden-shrubs ^ 
and trees, not against the ordinary inclemencies of \ 
weather, but against the tornado, that sweeps all before | 
it. There are certain violent extremes in all cases, and ; 
in all concerns, that should be carefully guarded against. 
But what we contend for, and what I suppose the pro- 
phet meant, is, that a considerable amount of hardship, 
of Bore trial, and even of sharp affliction, mixed in with 
the more cheering elements of our life, is necessary for 
our disdpline, and that, as a general rule, it is a great 
blessing to the young to experience them. " It is good 
for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth," that he 
experience, from time to time, the unwelcome check, 
the painful restraint, which calamity and adverse cir- 
cumstances impose on us, hedging up the way that we 
had inteniled to pursue, turning us about in our course, 
and obliging us to submit to a higher will than our 
own, aa the yoked ox has to submit to his master. It 
IB n great benefit to young people to have a due propor- 
tion of the evils of this life mingled in their lot, so that 
they shall taste the bitter with the sweet, as tliey grow 

5. I believe it is often the case with young people, 
that the first thing which settles the natural volatility of 
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their age, and fixes a stronj: and Joterminatc churadet 
in tlieni, is aoine severe cross in their experience, 
event or trial that breaks the smooth current of their 
life, and brings them into bitter acquaintance with 
anjicty and grief. Many a person in after life hat 
dated his real progress in wisdiim and jjower fromsume 
such early a{)]ictioo, nn afflictioii which seemed at tlie 
time wholly evil — impossible that anything good sintulJ 
ever come of it, too painful to be borne. Yet the suf- 
ferers discover afterwards that it was literally "ihfl 
making of them," It brought them to considerntion ! 
it sobered down the gay, thoughtless mood in wliidi 
they had before lived ou ; it taught them to bear Ji 
appointment, and still to struggle forward against dlffi*. 
cullies, and to overcome them. As the prophet MJi 
here, In the words that follow our text, while dcanib- 
ing the man who beareth the yoke, " He sittelh alone, 
and keepeth silence, because he hath borne it upon himi 
He putteth his month in the dust ; if so be there ranj 
be hope. He giveth his cheek to him that smileth himi 
he is filled full of reproach." It is, indeed, hard W 
bear this yoke, as all who have tried it know ; but ihcrs 
are a great many who can look back to a period in theiti- 
youth when they were thus afflicted and borne downi 
and see that the germ of all the wisdom of their subse- 
quent lives sprang up there. It seemed to call up* 
new character in their minds. It was like giving thei 
a new soul. It awakened and brought into octloD 
power of enduring, and of perseverance, that tli( 
never knew they possessed, nor ever thought of beforft 
6. I suppose my own experience is pretty much tl 
same, In principle, as the experience of people In gd 
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Tral wlio are of my age. I can see that what Utile I 
have been enabled to do in the work that God allotted 
to me, is owing in a considei^able mensuro to the hard- 
eliips and privations, the necessities that drove me into 
action when young. Had I been brought up in the lap 
of «ase and indulgence, with no occasion fur care anil 
painful anxiety, I feel that it would have unnerved all 
the energies of my being. For one, I have abundant 
reason to thank God that I was obliged to bear the 
yoke in my youth, that it was forced upon my neck, — 
for I never should have taken it willingly, — and that 
there was no way left me but to struggle on or jicrish. 
Are there not others here that can apply this acknowl- 
edgment to their own case ? And in subsequent stages 
of my life, I can see that the disappointments and 
croiises that I have encountered have resulted in the 
Bame strengthening discipline. When God has cut me 
off from certain courses that I had marked out for my- 
self, I can see, in almost every instance, that it was be- 
rau^e he had a better course for me, into which he com- 
pelled me to turn. When he has denied me success, 
where I had fondly hoped to attain it, when the castles 
thiit I hiid built in the air have been dispersed, like thin 
cliiwls melting away from the face of the sky, I have 
found that it has only driven me to dig deeper, and lay 
tliG foundations of my hold's on a surer basis. And I 
mfident that in thus alluding to my own exiKs- 
, I am describing yours, my hearers, those of you 
ave reached the di ddle of life. 
, I would commend these considerations to the 
mger portion of my hearers, 
, As I have said before, I do not try to make yoa 
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love hardsliipa, danger, and suffering, for thatwouli 
perhaps be unnatural. But I wish to make you a» 
how necessary they are to huoiaa life, and liow salutary, 
even at your age. When you find yourselves cast out 
into the world, and left to your own eflbrts, t 
think that to be a real evil. If you be only prudent 
and faithful, that atcrn necessity wilt be worth ni 
you than an inheritance of thousands, received without: 
acquiring it. When you meet with sore disappoint* 
uients, that, in the language following our text, niakB: 
you, for a season, sit often alone, and keep aileuCB 
while all are gay around you, that bring you down even, 
into the dust, at such times do not be discouraged, not 
in the least disheartened. You know not how rleli * 
blessing may lie concealed in these trials. You ninj* 
use them in such a manner as to derive from ibem » 
firmness of character, and an energy of purpose, thrt 
nothing else will confer. If you do so, you will bve 
occasion, in subsequent life, to say, " It is got 
one to hear the yoke in youth." 

2. Almost every noble or useful personage who biu. 
ever lived, had to grow up under similar trials, — it * 
the natural course of education for the forming of iwk' 
characters. When God has occasion for a powCTftI 
agent here among men, he generally forms that ugd' 
under the very roughest discipline of fortune; or, ifl» 
has grown up without the necessary hardship, Go4 
generally qualifies him afterwarda^ by putting him inW 
the furnace of affliction, ao as to give him the true Khh 
per. There waa Joseph, of old; remember what ■ 
scene of unspeakable anguish, what a series of persoi 
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ffTcrings, lie passed through, in his younger diiys, to 
lUEike him what he became, — one of the fixed atara 
amon^ the luminaries of history. There v/as Moses, 
who was trained in tlie same school of severest trial, to 
fit him for the glorious part he was to act. The old 
Hebrew lawgiver would never have led hia countrymen 
out from uniler the iron hand of Pharaoh, and con- 
ducted ihcm for forty years through the howling wilder- 
ness, had he not been inured to the yoke in his youth. 

But we need not cite examples from sacred history. 
We have only to look around us, on the ordinary 
course of things that is passing before our eyes. Where 
are our most et5cient men uiude 7 Not in soft indul- 
gence, nor in the ease of wealth and luxury. Theee 
enen-nting conditions of life generally run a family out 
in about two or three generations. Our strong men, 
whether in business or in professional life, generally 
come from the country, or at least from those ranks 
where they had to work their way out into the world, 
and to struggle, at their utmost strength, with hard- 
every kind. In God's proviJence, tliis was 
lat made them. 
, Think of these things, my young frienJs; and be 
MircU to use the hardships and sufferings of life as 
means of self-dii^cipline. When God lays the yoke 
upon you, how heavy soFver it may seem, submit to it 
* I good hope and courage. You will find that it doen 
a good to bear it. 

I what I say to the young, I would sny to all, 

) thoee of mature years, and to the ngcd, for we all 

, in about an equal degree, the encouragement lliat 
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our fiubject affords. The whole is summed up in the 
words of the wise man : ** My son, despise not the 
chastening of the Lord, neither be weary of his correo- 
tion ; for whom the Lord loveth, he correcteth, even as 
a father the son in whom he delighteth." 



lY. 

DEVOTIONAL AND PRACTICAL. 



THE GOODNESS OF GOD. 



I. The apostle waa admonishing his brethren to 
ware of perverting and of abusing God'a goodness to 
; says he : — 

" And thinkest thou this, O man, that judgest 

n which do euch things, and doeat the same, that 

1 fihalt escape the judgment of God ? Or despiaest 

. the riches of his goodness and forbearance and 

;-6ufFering ; not knowing that the goodness of God 

ideth thee to repentance ? " Dost thou lake advantage 

tod's goodness, to give thyself liberty to sin ? Because 

s so good, dost thou cast off all fear of him ; think 

■at no judgment awaits thee, and harden thyself in. 

VpeDitcnce? Is this the way you use the goodness 

— not knowing that the proper use of the 

idnees of God is to lead you to repentance, not to 

"dnesB of heart. This is what is meant by despising 

: goodness of God. The apostle did not allude to 

Y supposed danger we were in, of treating the divine 

lercy with direct contempt, — as if we did not care 

belher God were merciful towards us, or not. No 
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man, in the world, ever despised God'a goodness 
him, in thia direct way, — as a matter of no con 
quence. Everybody is anxious to be assured that Goi 
ia kind and affectionate to him. But St. Paul doei 
mean that wc are in danger of taking encouragei 
from the abundance of the divine mercy, to continue in. 
sin. There is such a thing as our abusing it, — aa vif 
may abuse every blessing ; we are in danger of abusing 
it, BO as to flatter ourselves in heedlessness and ne; 
That ia what lie meant, you may see from what he addi 
in the nest woi-ds after our text : " Despisest thou the 
riches of his goodness, and forbearance, and long-suf- 
fering, — not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth 
thee to repentance? but, after thy hardness and 
penitent heart, treasurest up to thyself wrath agsinat 
the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous jut 
ment of God I — who will render to every man accoii- 
ing to his deeds." Such ia the strain of the apoatle'a 
admonition. 

2. I would always endeavor, according to the mea*- 
ure of my ability, to speak of the unsearchable richu 
of divine goodness. It appears to me that this ia 
what every minister of the gospel ought to do ; for I 
do not see how any one can preach the gospel short of 
thia. The " Christian ministry" ia said by St. Paul, 
to be " the ministry of reconciliation, viz: that Godu, 
in Clirist, reconciling the world unto himself, not im- 
puting to them their trespasses." If we look intotlie 
Scriptures, we find that the inspired writers seem »■ 
" labor " after language that is adequate to express thfl 
immensity of God's goodness or love. " God is love, 
Hay tliey. " The Lord is good unto all, and his t 
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^terciea are over all his works," They employ all 
forms of expression to convey an idea of Its incompre- 
hensible mngnitude — of its infinity, — as St. Paul, in 
tmr text, calls it, " the riches of his goodness, forbear- 
ance, and long-suffering ; " and there he stops, because 
language could go no further, though it falls infinitely 
■prt of the reality. 

^^^* I ^° iiot think that we can introduce this truth 
^^ often, or extol it too highly, or overestimate ita im- 
portance in reforming the vicious and in converting the 
sinner, — if we only hold it up in its real character, 
and not in a character foreign lo it. We certainly 
cannot go beyond the example of the inspired teachers 
in this respect, if we first take proper care to present 
the love of God in ita true nature, and to show in what 
mnnner it works. But here ia the difficulty; here is 
the point that we arc liable to overlook, — the question, 
what ia the way in which divine good works? Is it not 
plain, my friends, that everything depends on our 
having a true understanding, in the first place, of what 
the nature of the divine goodness ia, and the ways in 
which it manifests itself in its dealings with mankind? 
If we mistake here, we are sure to give a wrong im- 
mion, even when we preach the truth, but preach it 
rfectly. 

. liBt us be aware, my friends, that there is danger 

Frepresenting the matter in such a way. People may 

view the divine goodness in such a light as to do them 

harm, instead of good, and lead them, as Jude says, 

a turn the grace of God into lasciviousness." Yoii 

ithnt this may be the case, from the solemn admoni- 

I which St. Paul utters here, warning us not to 
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*' despise the riches of Lis goodness," . . . "andnfler 
our hardness nnd impenitent hearts, treasure up to our- 
selves wratli against the day of wrath and revelation of 
the righteous judgment of God." Why does St. Paul 
give US this solemn caution ? Evidently, because iheie 
is such a thing as a man's drawing encouragement U 
sin, from some perverted notions about the divine good- 
ness, hardening bis heart, and strengthening irapent- 
tence, — I say perverted notions, — misapprebensioM 
as to the nature and operations of the divine benev* 
lence. For instance, it may be the secret language of 
his heart, — Well, God is good; wby should I be 
afraid ? The tempter, or man's indolence and indiffeN 
cnce, may whisper to his conscience, in a voice that he 
feels, rather than hears, " You need have no opprfr 
hensioua ; religion is indeed a very good thing ; but 
just as you pleaae about it ; take your own way and 
time ; it will all come out right ; if you meet with i' 
little trouble for awhile, for your neglect, no gi^' 
matter; you have a kind Father above, who will «» 
that all results favorably in the end. He is very indul- 
gent, for we read that he is love ; he does not require 
muchofyou. " Soul, take thine ease ; " audGodwiU 
keep everything right for you. 

5. Now, I need not eay, that if the goodness of GodB 
ever regarded in any such light as this ; or in a light to 
leave on the heart any impression of this kind, it is not 
only a fulae light, but it does a great moral and religi- 
oua injury. " It turns the grace of God into Insdviou'- 
ness." And this, not because we estimate the Diiim 
benevolence to he greater than it is; but because 
misunderstand its very uature ; because we aubstitnW 
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metliing else for it, ID our imnginations. If we sup- 
aae that God is good, in auy such wny as to allow us 
VB lenst impunitj is the neglect uf his commands, — 
ID any such manner as to release us from responsibility 
t our conduct, or even for our thoughts, we shall find 
re have made a very ead miatake, — a terrible 
detakc ; — that there is no such tiling, in heaven or 
irth, as this kind of goodness, that we are calculating 
poD. If we expect, that because God is infinitely 
od, he will bring us, and all our highest concerns, 
[ht, at last, without any care, or heed, or strenuous 
deavor, on our part, wo are deceiving ourselves. 
e may think, perhaps, that we are relying on the 
DodDess of God to do all this for us ; but it is not his 
IKMlneas that we have in view in such a case ; it is 
lething else, which does not exist, except in our vain 
naginations. For it would not be goodness to release 
I irom any accountability, nor from punishment for our 
^lect, nor from the necessity of the most earnest 
ibrt to do our Maker's will. Do not let us wrap onr- 
Ivea up in a fond delusion on this momentoua subject. 
would he no kindness in God, to allow us to go on 
bcedlcssQess and indulgence, and then to make us 
ippy at last, , without our own co-operation, — we 
low not how, and care not wherefore. Even salva- 
in itself, the greatest blessing that God bestows, and 
rhicb is his own free gifl, in the same sense in which 
D good is his free gift, — even sntvation itself, before 
n have it, " we ourselves must work out," by the 
lielp of Ilim who " worheih whhin us, both to will and 
to do of his own good pleasure." It would be worth 
DOtblng to us if it came in any other way. And oa be 
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nienns that it shall be nn unspeakable blessing to us, 
these are the terms on which he requires us to ohtaia it 
II. It is very probable that these considerations are 
overlooked by many, — by no serioua and earnest 
person, hut by the heedless. 

1. Are there not those, who have indeed learned to 
say that God is good, — infinitely good ; but who draw 
no other inference from it, than that everything is going 
on well ; no danger, and no occasion for troubling 
themselves to seek God, or to exert themi 
his service. Ay, this is the doctrine for them ! it 
leaves them so little to do ; and they admire it on this 
account. They do not, perhaps, say all this in so 
many words ; but they feel it to be so, and live accord- 
ingly. The beauty of the doctrine, in their view, is, 
that they can fearlessly let all the things that belong to 
religion alone, and give themselves up to other con-" 
cerns, — for God is good. You see, the real idea they 
have of the divine goodness, whether they acknowledge 
it to themselves, or not, is, that it is somethbg fflJ 
gentle, and placid, and tender, so weakly fond, tlwt 
it is not to be feared, — something so fondling and in- 
dulgent, that it can never use any terrible severity, 
demand of them anything more than tljey are diapoarf 
of themselves to do, — at such times, and in juat 
way, as they please. 

2. My friends, if there is anythbg in the univerW 
that we may know, with certainty, it is, that God'f 
goodness ia not of tliia kind. We have only to open 
our eyes, and look out into nature, or info providencBi 
to see what the character of this principle actually ia. 

He created the world, in his infinite goodness ; he- 
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8 not change, — he governs the world in the same 
spirit. And if we will now but observe how lie has 
constructed his creation, and how he administers his 
dailj providence, — there we shall behold how his love 
operates, as a matter of fact. We shall see that it is 
manifested often in severity, — sometimes in the moat 
terrible severity, — as well as in gentleness at other 
times. And what I wish to impress on all who hear 
mc, is, that both of these manifestations belong equally 
to his goodness, — severity, just as much as gentleness ; 
for he does not change. They are but two aspects of 
one and the same principle ; and it will not do for us 
to forget the one, and remember only the other. Let 
OS turn our attention, for a few moments, to what we 
absolutely know of his works and dealings. 

^L<S. Bow, then, is the divine goodness manifested in 
Httore? Truly, in a beautiful and harmonious wholoi 
Hnen taken together, — as we illustrated it this morn- 
ing. But how is it manifested in the parts, taken in 
detail? Not altogether in the form of mildness. Not 
always so. There is the storm at sea, — that buries 
the trembling, praying, and despairing sailor in the 
bosom of the deep ; there is the thunder that strikes 
^wn the unwarned victim; the raging tornado, that 
wps ks path of ruin ; the volcano, that overwhelms 

9 viJhigos ; tlicre is the awful earthquake, that strikes 
1 hearts with mortal fear, and sinks whole cities, with 

r hundreds of thousands of men, women, and chil- 
, into the crushing jaws of the earth. We see 
me of this ; and know the rest to be a fact. This Is 
one of the aspects that God's goodness wears in nature, 
and it is the same in providence, too. He allows aick- 
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ness to come upon us, wilb weeks, .or months, fS, 
BCverest pain ; there is the death-agony, that we 
all pass through ; he calls us to part with those vt 
hold the dearest ; we may pray him to spare the blow 
we may beseech bim to turn aside bis descending rod 
but in vain ; he sti'iites home into our little circle 
household joys, and leaves us desolate. If we Ein, 
follows us with the punishment, as staunch aa death 
if we involve ourselves in ruin, he lets us take the coj 
eequencea of our fully or wickedness without sparioj 
All this Is but the manifestation of his goodness ; fi 
he always acts from one and tbe same unchanged 
bow different soever the outward dispensation may bi 

Do you not see, my friende, tliat God's goodneas 
as awful in some of its workings, as it is pleasant i 
others ? And we ought to contemplate it In this tw{ 
fold mode of operation, or we shall misconceive ik 
truth entirely, and lull ourselves with espectatlona thi 
are sure to fall us. 

4. If it is necessary, I would further remark, that tl 
Scriptures, also, represent his goodness in the ean 
twofold aspect. We sometimes hear people use lai 
guage that seems to imply that the idea of God ougl 
not to be associated, in our minds, with anything lili 
Beverity, or terrible infliction; that nothing but imagi 
of the most indulgent and fond character, ought 1 
enter into our conceptions of him. Now, we kna 
that this is not tbe view that nature and providew 
give of him ; and certainly It is not the presentation ' 
him that we find in the New Testament. There, i 
are taught that " God, who id love," is, at the saoi 
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Ing fire ; " and that, as St. Paul says, 
" it is a fearful thing to fall Into the hands of the living 
Gotl," — that is, for punishment. We need not go 
beyond our test and its context for a specimen of the 
usual manner in which the Scriptures present the truth 
of God's goodness: " Despisest thou the riches of his 
goodness, and forbearance, and long-suffering ; not 
knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to 
repentance; but after thy hardness and impenitent 
heart, treasurest up to thyself wrath against the day of 
wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment of God ; 
who will render to every man according to his deeds." 
Goodness, manifesting itself in judgment on the sinner, 
and in what the apostle here calls wrath, meaning 
severe punishment, — goodness displayed in terror and 
penalty, as well as in winning gentleness and gratifica- 
lion, — this is the view which the Scriptures, taking 
them all together, present of the subject. And we 
have seen that, in this, they perfectly agree with the 
decisive facts in nature and providence. 

5. I commend the important subject to your con- 
sideration. It cannot be needful to spend much time 
in applying the practical lesson it enforces. While yoa 
rejoice in the infinite riches of God's goodness, do it 
with trembling. Cherish a deep and sacred fear of his 
name and of his commands ; in the language of the 
apostle, " let us hnve grace, whereby we may serve 
him acceptably, with reverence and godly fear." No 
service of God can be acceptable, that is not mingled 
with this fear ; and there can be no true love of him 
without it. " Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
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matter,'* says the wise man ; — * • fear God, and keep his 
commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man ; 
for God will bring every work into judgment, with 
every secret thing, whether it be good or whether it be 
evil." 




; Jews a Sidmblino- 
Block, and unto the Greeks Foolishness ; edt unto Them 

WHICD ABB CALLED, BOTH JEWS AKD GgEEKS, ChBIST TBB 

FowBS OF God, akd the Wibdom of God.— 1 Cor. i. 28, 24. 

I. That 18, to those who had received the gospel, 

"Christ crucified" was an affecting display of the 
di\-ine power and wisdom; while to unbelievers, in 
those days, the very idea of a crucified Saviour seemed 
either impiously absurd or utterly foolish. Neverthe- 
less, this was the sulTject which the apostle was deter- 
mined to preach, in spite of all the reproacli it incurred. 
As he says, in the next chapter of this Epistle, "*'I 
determined to know nothing among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified." 

1. If we could but place ourselves back in the time 
of St. Paul, amidst the circumstances in which he lived, 
I think we should have a far more lively sense than we 
now have, of the force of these expressions, and of 
others like them, scattered through his writings. The 
cross of Christ is now an object, not of contempt, but 
of veneration, with all classes of people, even with 
tliose who do not feel its redeeming intiuences ; and to 
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ua it seema strange to hear it spoken of, in our text, i 
tt stumbling-block, or as foolishness, in the view of Ht 
world. 

But put ourselves in the apostle's place, and W 
flhoulii see at once how truly he described the fcelinj 
of the whole world in his time, — of the whole v 
exeept the little obscure band of believers. 

2. The facts were these: On one side, there wO 
the Jews, astonished, indignant, at the Christians, f 
holding up, in the face of the community, a Mustt 
who had been crucified, who had been stamped wil 
the very last degree of worldly infamy, as tliey r 
garded it, by his public execution on the cross. Ac 
more than all, they were enraged at the disciples ft 
proclaiming such a dishonored personage as the li 
foretold, long-expected, and atill hoped-for Mese 
It seemed to the Jews nothing short of blasphemy, fl 
these Christians, to pretend that the despised, crucifie 
Jesus was he who had been announced by the prophet 
of old, who was to come a glorious and mighty king) 
of boundless dominion, victorious over all his ( 
restoring the throne of David to the scattered triba 
and reigning among them with unequalled majesty an 
splendor. Had Christ come in royal raagnificenflei 
honored and feared by all ; had he established j 
pire of his own, and jjut all his foes to route, thtj 
might have belie%-ed on him." ■ But such a [rersecuteA 
forsaken, powerless man, who had never been able t 
defend even himself, much less to defend others, flrf 
to sum up all possible Ignominy In one word, who ha 
suffered the fate of a malefactor at the hai 
countrymen, it seemed to them the height of impiet 
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3 hold him up as their own predicted Messiah. His 
cross, the abhorred cross, was to them a stumbling- 
block and a. rock of offence which tliey could not get 
over. 

3. Such was tha state of feeling with the Jews. 
And then, on the other eide, there was the reat of the 
world — the Greeks, or Gentiles, — not quite so bitter 
aa the Jews were, but equally amazed that any body of 
men bIiouIiI choose a " crucified" Master, one who had 
been disgraced before the world by being put to death 
on a cross, which was a punishment reserved for slaves 
and outlaws. In the eyes of the Greeks it was un- 
speakable folly, on the part of the Christians, — "fool- 
ishness " for them to be perpetually blazoning abroad the 
doctrine of the cross, and reminding the public of the 
fact, which worldly prudence would conceal, that their 
Ivonl had died on that instrument of shame between 
two thieves. We learn from an ancient ecclesiastical 
history that this was the keenest and most taunting 
reproach cast u^wn the Christiana, in those times, 
wherever they appeared, " Your Master was put to 
death on a cross." 

4. Now, it is to these two stales of feeling, which 
then prevailed everywhere, that St. Paul alludes in our 
text. " Christ crucified was a. stumbling-block to the 
Jews, and foolishness to the Genliles." But not on 
this account, no, not in the Ifenst for all this offence and 
reproach, would Paul be silent. He gloried in the 
cross of Christ ; he boasted of it. Never would he 
consent to draw n veil over that, in order to keep it out 
i*f view; no passing by it, or placing It in the back- 
ground, with him. He put it first and furemost, in all 
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his preaching, wlietlier to Jews or to Gentiles. As lie 
eaya, in aiiot]ier place, "God forbid thiit I ahouW 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesue Cliriat; bj 
which the world is crucified unto me, aud I unto the 
world." Yea, this did crucify the world to him, and 
nim to the world ; for as long as he held up tliia tloe- 
trine, with his eye steadfast on the ignominy which liil 
Master had undergone, it rebufeed and chastened down, 
in his own breast, all overweening desire for the honoi 
of the world, made him dead, as it were, to human. 
applause and to human reproach. That scene on Cat- 
vary, where hia Lord had fought the battle against the 
pride and favor of man, and had triumphed, w» 
enough to stifle, in the heart of the apostle, the weak 
ambition for the world's approval. My brethren and 
friends, it ought to have the same effect on ua. Let 
remember that, if we are Christians, we, too, are pro- 
fessedly followers of the Crucified. The cross, on whifltl 
he bore the public shame, la an everlasting meniento, 
pleading with us, by all the sufferings of Christ, 
to be conformed to this world, but to be renewed In the 
spirit of our minds," that, like hira, we raay "despiw 
the shame," and overcome, through his power. 

5. We were speaking of St. Paul's determination I 
know nothing, in his ministry, save Jesus Christ, ua 
him crucified, notwithstanding the intolerable offence 
gave. We ought to obseiTe, that it was not in a con 
batant spirit he did this, not in a vein of bravado, i 
dare or to defy the prejudices of the world. 

In the latter part of our text, we find the reasx 
given why it was that he made it his aim to preai 
Christ crucified, in spite of all reproach, viz: becau 
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ras " the power of God, and the ^¥i3(lom of God," 
as he adda, in the latter part of this chapter, be- 
ise it " ie made unto us wisdom, and righteousneaa, 
I sanctification, and redemption." It was a fountftia 
spiritual influences to regenerate the soul. And it 
ft on this account that St. Paul gave it so distin- 
ishcd a place in his ministry. It is evident that he 
farded the doctrine .of "Christ crucified" as necea- 
y, in order to give the gospel ita power over the 
irt. Had Christ never sufteied, nor endured the 
ime of tlie cross, we may suppose that hia labors 
ght indeed have exerted some salutary influences on 
I characters of men, as the labors of sages and wise 
in had done, in times before ; but if I understand the 
igaage of the inspired writers, it was the long scene 
hta trials and aorrowa, which were all anmmed up 
i completed in the cross, — it waa these that made 
I agency " the power of God, and the wisdom of 
(d," to those who believed. " We preach Christ 
iciflcd, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto 
1 Greeks foolishness ; but unto them which are called, 
th Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and 

wisdom of God." 
H- I^et us pause here to consider this idea. 
1. I think, my brethren and' frignda, it must often 
ve struck you, in reading ibe New Testament, that 
> sufferings, death, or cross of Christ, seems always 
be made of peculiar account in the work of regen- 
Kting, sanctifying, justifying, and saving mankind, as 
it had some peculiar efficacy in bringing them_ to aal- 
iQ. Before we proceed farther, I would observe 
the inspired writers appear to expreas tlie idea of 
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" Cliriiit ci'ucitied" by a great variety of terms, anch 
as his death, his blood, liis sutTerings, his being made a 
sacrifice, &c, I suppose that, by all tliese forinB of 
language, they menn tlie eame thing in general, tint 
all is eirbraced in the term, his cross. That compre- 
hends all that he suffered from first to last, i 
course of his earthly mission. Because it was all con- 
centrated in his crucifixion, brought to a point there, 9ft 
that it is perfectly natural that that closing act in thrf 
great drama of his sorrows, should be made to stand 
for the whole. Now, taken in this general senflCf 
Christ's death, that is, bis death and eufferiugs, is rep- 
resented as the " ransom for all," — the mea 
which he saves men. We read that it is " hia blood 
(shed on the cross) which cleanseth us from all s 
that we " are brought nigh unto God by his blood;' 
that our " peace is made through the blood i 
cross ; " that " he washed us in his own blood." W 
read that it is through his death that he is " to destrc^ 
him that had the power of death, that is, the devil ; 
that " by his stripes we are healed;" that be "die 
and rose again for our justification." We cannot- ea] 
over all the phrases of this kind that are scatters 
through the New Testament ; but they are all of thai 
expressions that plainly recognize some distinguishia 
influence in his sufferings, death, or cross, to regenei 
ate the world, — expressions which plainly preauppoi 
that the long series of privation and trial which onl 
ended with him on Calvary, gave the vital force to a 
the other energies he put forth, and made them elfeclui 
to salvation. 
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pIII. Such is tlie general principle recognized in the 

V Testament, wherever it treats of this subject. 

\ 1. And now, may I hope for your attention while 

B proceed to illustrate its operation ? though I confess 

Kapproach the subject with a consciousneaa of my in- 

aiity to do it anything like justice. But who is suf- 

^ent for these things I We can feel the power of his 

iB, my brethren, better than we can define it ; and I 

lust that many of you will gain some clearer views of 

iin this way, even should the speaker fail of cxplain- 

j it clearly, in the brief time yet remaining. 
[ 2. It cannot be needful to enter into arguments, be- 
et he present congregation, to show that the virtue 
Christ's death and Bufferings was not that they 
iged the feelings of the unchangeable God towards 
, or appeased his wrath, or that they satisfied the de- 
mds of divine justice against us, or that they were a 
ibstitute for the punishment due to the world for sin. 
ley certainly were not designed to work any change 
I God, or to reconcile his perfections with each other, 
1 that they do, or can do, is to affect us ; they work 
K>n UB, and not upon God. 
\ We may state the subject briefly, under two heads, 
ftie life-giving efficacy of the cross consists, 1st, in its 
^wer to touch our hearts, and to commend Jesus 
Sirist and his religion to our most sacred affections. 
Llid 2d, in the depths to which it throws all open before 
the inmost principles of our Saviour's character, 
brings out all his divine esicellence face to face 



t 3. We say, the cross, or sufferings, of Christ is 
rbat touches our hearts the most deeply, and com- 
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mends his cause to tlie profoundest eympathiea of our 
being. This is according to a universal law of oiir 
nature. Even when we read tlie story of martyra of 
old, who died in tortures for theJr religion, it kinillM 
our souls within us ; we cannot help it ; it takes pos- 
session of us. It kindled the souls of men, in their 
day. Every drop of blood that was spilt did its work 
in stirring up the public conscience, and in converting 
those who bad once opposed and persecuted. It is i 
common remark that " the blood of the martyrs wu 
the seed of the church." It sprang up and grew ii 
a glorious harvest. You see this law of our natnre 
exemplified by what is now going on in the world, - 
every enterprise where great suffering, and especially 
where death, is undergone for truth, or freedom, 01 
right. Now, apply this universal principle to the ofue 
before us : It is the sufferings and death of. Chnrt 
which have touched the human conscience, in all agea, 
and opened the way directly to the heart, for his g 
pel to enter. It is these which have carried his rdig: 
into the innermost sanctuary of the soul, and poured! 
into the very fountain-head of all our feelings. 
Saviour without suffering, Christ without the cros( 
would take but fegble hold of our hearts. He migl 
command the assent of our understandings, but he woul 
not carry captive our affections ; would be no complel 
Saviour, for he would not take possession of one ] 
department of our nature. Suppose, if you can su| 
poge such a thing, that Christ bad taught all that i 
find here recorded, but that he had lived a life of p« 
feet indulgence, that he never had an enemy, nor si 
fered a pang; and still, that he had taught us, pooi 
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ipted, afflicted mortals, to love and trust God with 
our liemts, amid our bitter trials, but that he him- 
F had never had his own love to his Father put to 
' test, what practical effect would his instructions 
vc upon us, in that case I Suppose that he had 
ight us, with all our quick, seusitive passions, to love 

■ enemies, but that he himself had never had an 
!my, to give us an example in his own conduct ; that 
bad required ua to suffer, if need be, for conscience' 

but had never done so himself; how utterly pow- 
would his doctrine be in that case, compared with 
it it now is I It is his cross that gives emphasis to 
he taught. 

. And then, in the second place, those sufferings 

E no less requisite to a diacovcrj of the real charac- 

of Christ, in all its sublimest aspects. Without 

m, what could we know of his immeasurable love 

guilt}* man? What possible insight could we have 

his profound submission to the divine will, if it had 

:r been subjected to the sternest trial, and, in this 

, to the fiilleat demonstration? What could we 

ve seen of that confidence in God which sustained 

I through his life of suffering, in the agony of Geth- 

lane, and the torture of Calvary; or what of that 

exible devotion to truth and duty, in which he faced 

me. and death, in its cmelest form? It is only 

DUgh his cross and his sufferings that all the higher 

mea of his nature are revealed to us ; nor is there 

■ other possible way, so far aa we can conceive, in 
eh they could have been disclosed. Aa it is, wo seo 
I despising the shame ; we see him overcoming all 
power of temptation ; and finally turning timt hour 
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of darkness, when the sun hid his face over Calvary, 
into a scene of surpassing glory. For it was there that 
the brightness of his character beamed forth, like a 
burst of heaven's own light ; and the prayer whfch the 
dying sufferer uttered for the forgiveness of his mur- 
derers, has been felt, in all ages, as the fiillest manifes- 
tation of the divine spirit which the world has ever wit- 
nessed. Nature herself was . compelled A bear her 
testimony in the confession that came from the heart 
of the astonished centurion, " Truly, this was the Son 
of God." 

5. God grant that while we, this day, proceed to 
commemorate his death and sufferings, we may feel the 
significance of *' Christ crucified" as "the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God." Amen. 



INFLUENCE OF CHRIST 



MORAL WOULD. 



I, If we look back into the moral condition of the 

rorld in ancient times, and trace it down to the present 

f we cannot but sec, that Jesus Christ was the way, 

e truth, and the hfe, to mankind, m such a sense as 

9 good of no other personage. 
1. I menu, that he not only claimed to be all this, as 
B our text, but that we can see from historical facts, that 
) actually did produce such a moral renovation in 
I has no parallel ; that there was a life-giving 
lower in him altogether peculiar to himself, — breath- 
5 a new aoul, as it were, into human nature, giving 
t a new direction. 
We may give the history of his influence, briefly, 
I the following four periods : 1. Wlule he was per- 
7 on earth, be put forth a sp'iritual influence 
; men, of a kind timt never bad been known 
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before; tlien secondly, after hia death, he exerted tlis 
same influence, through his apostles, upon n broadec 
ecale, — his crucifixion and resurrection gave hia gospd 
ailditioDal force; thirdly, in subsequent 
power went on, doing its work with wider and wide* 
away ; and now, for eighteen hundred years, it hi> 
been stretching out its dominion over the whole face of 
the globe, east and west, north and south, till there is 
no corner of the civilized world where it is not pre- 
daminant. 

2. We propose to inquire, in the present discoarae,. 
how it was that Christ put forth such an iinmeasurablar 
unparalleled power, over the hearts of mankind? in 
what peculiarity of his character, — in what prlndple, 
or quality, or endowment of his, this mighty influence 
lay? where is it that we are to look for the fountain,, 
from which this moral vitality flowed out to the nations, 
like a swelling flood, slowly advancing, but b^on 
which nothing has ever been able to stand ? 

3. It may be well, in the first place, to look at somt 
remarkable circumstauces that belong to the ease- 
is certainly a most astonishing fact, in an bistorica 
point of view, — this wonderful change which Cht 
produced in the world, and is still producing. Wha 
renders it the more astonishing, is, that the same worl 
had been attempted before him, again and again ; 
apparently by some of the same means that he used: 
but never with any success worth speaking of. W( 
find that, before his day, men had often undertaken U 
reform the world, and to inspire a liring faith in th 
community; but always in vain. There had 
wise men, in the earlier ages, and virtuous men, v 
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laaght most of the abgtract truths embraced in the 
gospel , — though they did not embody them all together 
into one consistent, vital doctrine, as Christ did- There 
had been great and enlightened philosophers of un- 
equalled reach of thought, among the (inclent nations. 
They taught the most aublime truths, and earnestly 
fitrove to lead the way from natu)« up to nature's God. 
^NTien Christ came, there had long been syatema of 
morid and religious philosophy ; some of which are the 
admiration of scholars, even down to our own day, and 
are still preferred, by a few eccentric minds, to the 
gospel itself. As works of human genius, they are 
truly wonderful ; they are full of the most striking 
views of God, and of man's relation to God ; they rec- 
ognize a life beyond the grave, of a higher order than 
the present; they inculcate the most excellent moral 
and religious precepts, drawn from these truths. To 
read tliem now, they would almost seem to answer 
tolerably well for a religion to believe in, and to live 
by. Now, all these had long been in existence, and 
in full circulation, when Christ came on earth. 

4. And yet, what practical effect had they ever had 
OD the great mass of mankind ? This is the question 
that will teat their real value. What deliverance did 
they ever work in the world? None, my friends. 
That ia the decided answer which all history gives us. 

Perhaps they alFected the character of some few indi- 
viduals, for good; but it is well known that they had 
no influence on the community at large ; — that, there, 
they were wholly a dead letter ; that they never took 
hold of the hearts of men, nor breathed any new life 
into the morally dead. It seems diHicult, at first 
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Ihouglit, to account for the almost utter impotence of 
those old philoeophies, — containing bo many elevated 
trutbe, as some of them did, and such sublime senti- • 
ments of virtue and religion ; — all enforced by tiie 
greatest geniuses the world ever saw. And etill iha 
matter of fact was, they hud bo little vitality, or power, 
that the very communities, in the midat of which lig 
flouriahed, grew more and more corrupt, till the earA 
groaned under their depravity. It Is a terrible sight) 
to look back into the state of morals in those onded 
nations. It Is no misrepresentation to say, that M 
system of mere philosophy, however excellent toco& 
template, ever had moral life to put even a check oi 
wickedness among the mass of the people. That iailH 
surprising fact which stands out on all the history of 
the past ; whether we can account for it, or not. It i! 
demonstrated by the universal failure of all the mord 
and religious philosophies that were ever tried, before 
the coming of Christ. 

5. But when Clirist came, — there, — in hlra, w 
found the power that had hitherto been wanting, to 
move the world. As St. Paul said, in reference to tli 
very subject, " When the world, by wisdom, knew a 
God, it pleased God, by the foolishness of preachings 
to save them that believe." The effects which Chri 
and his gospel actually produced, demonstrated thatb 
" was the way, the ti'uth, and the life." There v 
life went forth in his ministry and religion, which neva 
had been known before, — and which never has bea 
known since, — except through that one medium 
Mankind felt that there was a new influence at woii 
The soldiers, whom the Pharisees sent to take Jesui 
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BtiGed truly, on their relum, " Never man spake aa 
B man ; " and iher but uttered the common impr«9- 
in of all who heard the Son of God. After all 
man means had been exhausted, by the wisest and 
B best of men, to work a regenerating process on the 
^munity, — after everything had been tried for this 
, and failed, — here is the fact I wish to eel 
(fore you, — then, it was but for Christ to appear; and 
b proved to be " the wisdom of God, and the power 
'God." His ministry answered the purpose, — slowly 
rery gradually ; but surely, lien were con- 
nmltitudea were made new creatures, — the 
hole tenor of their lives changed ; their old view^, 
1 feelings, and characters, were laid aside ; and new 
i>tive8, new affections, n new set of principles, rose 
I in their stead. To use St. Paul's language. '• Old 
bga were done away ; and behold ! all things became 
w." And from that day the work of renovation haa 
en spreading out, on every hand, towards universal 
sdominance. Imperfect, alas ! as the world yet is, 
baa been a very different world ever since Christ 
rumed his dominion over it. 
II. And, now, what was there, so peculiar in Jesus 
irist, or in his gospel, or in his measures, as to 
Compliuh all this mighty change, which nothing else 
B ever been found to effect to any observable degree? 
1. What is it that makes him, and him only, " the 
ly, the truth, and the life" to men? Let us seek 
r the fountain of this marvellous power which he has 
#rted over the human heart, and over human nature 
til its forms, cultivated and uncultivated, learned or 
lleamed, in cottage or in palace. 
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I lliiiik one thing ia plain, from the facta to wliicli 
we have alluded, viz : It cannot be merely his Am- 
tjines or his moral precepts, abstractly considered, 
which do the work ; because, most of these had been 
tried, over and over again, by others, before he came 
into the world; and, as we observed, tried in vain. 
When taught by others, they did not take hold of the 
humiui heart, but fell powerleas on the mass of men, 
I do not mean but that Christ's doctrines and maral 
precepts were, in one eense, the power by which he haa 
ivrought; — that is, when they are associated with tlift, 
other iiifliiences that flow forth from him, and when 
they are set forth with his peculiar sanctions. But 
what we maintain, is, that, take all those doctrines and 
injunctions, and disconnect them from Jesus Christ,—) 
I mean, the Christ of the New Testament. Leave hii 
entirely out of view, and then use them merely i 
abstract truths and commands, — they will have t 
more life-giving power than any other system of nior 
philosophy. It is a remarkable fact, that we find amor 
several systems of ancient philosophy, nearly all tl 
particular doctrines and precepts which are laid dow 
in the New Testament ; and we know how impolei 
they were in those old schemes. In the gospel, thi 
have an almighty force ; in the human philosophies, tl 
very same views have little or no power. All that dif 
ference between the two cases. 

2. It appears to me, my fi-ienda, that we may 
easily fix on one thing that made Christ alone " Um 
Way, the truth, and the life." It is to be found in 
great peculiarity which distinguished him so complet^ 
from every other personage who ever appeared 
earth. Christ spoke to men by the spirit and power 
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ighty God, and in hU name. He was nccompaaied 
' the sanction of God himself, in the miracles that 
monstrnted to all the divine presence with him. 
nNicodetnua acknowledges, — "We know that thou 
t a teacher come from God ; for no man can do tliese 
■raclea that thou doest, escept God be with him." 
e stood forth as " the one mediator between God and 
- as God's spokesman to the world ; the words 
t he uttered, and the acts that he performed, were 
t his, but the Father's who sent him ; and mankind 
Ire always felt that his teachings were clothed with 
e awful sanction of the Majesty on Iligb. It is im- 
isible to measure the force which this one considera- 
gives to his ministry and gospel. It sets home to 
r hearts the trutlis and the precepts which he gave, 
I mere human authority could set them home ; 
iking ihem bear in upon the soul with all the reveren- 
, subduing weight of ibe Eternal Spirit himself. It 
i who speaks to us, through his Anointed. It 13 
i who assures ua, through the gospel, that he Is our 
r in heaven ; who calls upon ns through his Son, 
Ik invites us, warns us, pleads with us, as a parent 
ftli a child. Through Christ, we have an open access 
» the Father. We are brought into comumnlon with 
him, through the Mediator. It is the Father, who 
declares to us, through his own Son,* bis great love to 
* commending it to us, even while we mere dead 
k treepaascs and sins." We feel that all which Christ 
, and all which lie did, came from a higher source 
■n himself ; and that we are dealing with the Lord 
B and the King of kings, in our acceptance or 
{gleet of his message. 
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3. Now, in tliia conscious fact, that the whole comes 
from Goil, and biinga God's eanction and pledge vritii 
it, — in tJiis, lies one element of the peculiar power 
which the gospel gives to all its truths and injunctioiiB. 
Only disconnect them from God's immediate agencj,— 
suppose them to be mere human speculations, without 
any special authority from on High, — and nobody but 
feels that they would instantly lose then- omnipotent 
force over the human heart, if Christ had been aimplf , 
a philosopher, or simply a pure moralist, and not the 
son of the living God, he would have effected nothing, 
however wise and virtuous he mij;lit have been, though 
he had taught the same things that he actually did. 
We never should have known tlie almighty authority 
which now, in spite of all prejudice and passion, an^ 
appetite, presses his doctrines deep into the oonacience, 
and sets the world on fire with them. 

4. There is another consideration that belongs hen 
It would be a very inadequate view, to suppose thi 
Clirist'fl agency on the world is merely by his'teachin 
in words, — by tlie doctrines that he delivered, and tl 
preempts which he prescribed. His whole life, his euf 
ferings, his death and resurrection, are really as im] 
tant a part of the gospel as his formal teachings an 
It is true of him, as of all other instructors, that h 
example speaks louder than'liis words. He preach( 
to us, even down to this remote age, as much by whi 
he did and by what he suffered, as by what he said, - 
yes, my friends, and more too. Christ's life and a 
ample are the great affecting facts which touch oi 
hearts the most deeply. When we take hia w^ords, i 
they are recorded in the gospels, or when we n 
them to mind, or meditate upon them, they ahvaj 
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me to US connected with Christ himself; bringing up 
>rG us his character ; spirit ; his distinguishing traits ; 
the scenes through which he passed, from that 
mger in Bethlehem to the cross on Calvary. We 
t dissociate them from the living personage of the 
a of God. 

, now, let it be considered, that his pecaliar re- 

jtion to the Father made him what he was, — gave 

3 his character, and informed him with his moral and 

b-itual qualities. And, of course, all the vital power 

ic'h his own example and spirit impart to his truths, 

towing to that appointment of God, by which he was 

ide the one mediator. We arc told that he was the 

ightnesB of the Father's glory, and the express image 

3 invisible person. God gave to him his divine 

. without measure, — prompted him in every word 

1 act, and slione through every phasis of his moral 

It ia here that we find an additional fountain 

of energy to make his teachings effectual, as no other 

words ever were. Well may we say, in the language 

of those who heard him of old, " Never man spake as 

tliis man!" Well may we say with St. Paul, His 

*• gospel is the power of God unto salvation, to every 

one who belie veth." 

5. I have thus endeavored to illustrate the subject 
aa far as the time would allow. But it is inexhaustible 
in the abundance of its riches. I have only sketched 
forth its outlines; and must leave it for you to pursue 
in your own meditations, —spraying God to give us his 
saving knowledge in Christ Jesus, our Lord, that we 
may walk in that way, and truth, and life, by which 
alone we can come to tho Father. 



THE NATURE OF PRAYER. 



I WILL, THEREFORE, THAt MeN PRAT EVERY WHERE, LIFTIKQ UP 

Holt Hands, without Wrath and Doubting. — 1 Tim. ii. 8. 

I. In this passage, the apostle makes prayer to be a 
universal duty. 

1, That IS, he would have men everywhere pray. 
And, I suppose, there can be no serious question of its 
importance in the mind of any person, especially of 
any one who has thought seriously on the subject of 
religion. People may differ as to the form and manner 
in which they ought to pray ; religious people them- 
selves do differ as to these questions. They may 
differ as to what constitutes prayer, and even as to 
what are its uses, and its effects ; but there is one 
thing on which they cannot differ, namely : that it is a 
duty, a sacred duty. The very idea of religion, good, 
bad, or indifferent, includes also the idea of devotion 
in some form ; and wherever the one is, there is the 
other also. The two ideas cannot be separated. No 
person can believe in the exfetence of a God, without 
feeling a consciousness that we ought to recognize that 
God by some appropriate exercises of the mind and 
affections. I appeal to every one here, whether our 
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licarta <lo DOt teach us the same lesson as our text, that 
men everywhere ought to pniy ! 

2. Happy would it be for ua, my Jnende, if we 
hearkened to this twofold teaching, and obeyed the 
voice of God that whispers to us in our hearts, as well 
as spciifea forth from the written volume of his word. 
The important question is, Do we obey it? Do we 
maintain that devout intercourse with our God which 
he requires, and which our consciences dictate ? 1 do 
not know but that it may eeem uncharitable and assum- 
ing in the preacher to eny, that if this question were 
pressed hotne to us, as we sit here in our seats, and 
each one of us were to answer it conscientiously, we 
ehould be obliged to confess that we fall very far short 
of our duty in this respect, if we do not neglect it 
LWtogether. 

There is reason to believe that all men do not pray, 
I any sense of the word. And it is very possible tliat 
lere are some among ua who never prayed in their lives ; 
^d that there are others who never engaged in the 
rvice hut on rare occasions, — few and far between. 
F it be so, my friends, I spenk not to condemn you ; 
■d I hope that I shall not use a harsh or offensive 
I for God forbid tliat I should so far forget my 
1 short -comings as to assume the right of sitting iif 
idgment on others. But is it not well for us to look 
Uo the subject for our own good ? Will it not be well 
r us to strip the veil off from the self-deceptions that 
e are apt to practise on our own hearts in this matter, 
and which blind us to our delinquencies ? 

U. Theje are several ways of thinking, and of argu- 
ing on the subject, which mislead, because the argu- 
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ment la mixed up with truth and error ; and the einiill 
[lortion of truth which it has serves to lualie the erro- 
neous conclusion seem the more plausihlc. Aa St. . 
paiil of the ancient heathens, we "turn the truth of 
God into a lie" on this subject, as well as on tliiit 
which he was speaking of. 

1. When we press the duty of prayer on people, and 
nsk them whether they attend to it, some will answeij 
at least they will answer to themselves, " Yes, we do 
pray, according to our understanding of the subject} 
not perhaps in any outward form, but in our minds.' 
Possibly it is so. But I confess there is somethii 
surprising in this answer. I have heard it sometime 
contended that everybody prays ; or, at least, I 
heard the remark made, for it seems hardly possibl 
that any one could deliberately contend thnt this is tl 
case. " Everybody prays, that is, has wishes, desire 
which he hopes God will hearken to. Everybody ha 
these exercises of the mind ; and prayer, it is said, 
hut an exercise of the mind. It makes no differena 
to God, whether it is expressed in words, and wit 
some formality, or only in the silent breathings of tb 
soul. He can hear in tlie one case just as well as i 
the other, — which is all very true in itself; and here 1 
tfie small portion of truth that makes the error involvei 
with it go down. The words, it is said, and the for 
mality, are not the prayer ; it is the desire of the eon 
which constitutes devotion. And these desires we dt 
have; everybody has them; we all feel them, 
pray in heart, even though we do not know it. 
pray every hour that we live ; for there is not an hou 
but our minds are exercised with wishes, and hopea 
and strong desires." 
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2. And, my friends, is that all? Rather a question- 
able method of devotioD, certainly. In which one may 

lot be even aware of what he is about t Can anybody 
in the world be satisfied that this la what is meant by 
prayer, — that most solemn act that the eoul ever en- 
: in ! It is very true that jjrayer is of the heart, 
•od that all forms are but forms ; tbey are not ihc cs- 
. The vital principle of all real devotion is in- 
deed in the exercise of the mind. But tliat prayer is 
nothing more than wc have just described, is a euppo- 
tition that, I am bold to say, will never satisfy any- 
body, even a moment, on reflection. Mere wishes, or 
lesirea, all that is meant by prayer? And does every 
me who wishes, therefore, pray? Why people have 
tricked desires, sometimes of the very strongest kind ; 
tnd are these prayers ? One man desires to wrong his 
ejghbor, to defraud, to indulge in licentiousness, — is 
^at praying? and are such persona praying people? 
They have desires enough, and earnest enough, — and 
a have the brutes, — if that is all. 

3. I do not suppose there are many who are in any 
laager of being deceived by so gross a pretence. Our 
remarks upon it are intended partly to guard against 
^t sophistry, if there be any danger in it, and partly 
guard against a certain modiflcaCion of the pretence, 
l^ch ia not quite so barefaced, and which, I fear, is 

etually made to answer the purposes of an excuse with 

p great many. Are there not those who flatter them- 

p, half conscious all the while that there is some- 

hing Dut quite satisfactory in the case, but who on the 
jrltole still flatter themselves that they do ut times pray 

I Ood; not merely because they have desires, but 
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because they associate the thought of Grod with iaat 
wishes, and direct their desires to him ? They wish fur 
health ; they wish for prosperity ; they wish for mcmt 
in tlieir pursuits ; they wish i'or the welfare of theit 
families or their friends ; they are sensible that they bm 
dejtcndent upon Crod for all these blessings ; and in 
their earnest longings for them, they think of him, and 
desire that he will grant them the fayore that aie H 
precious in their eyes. 

4. Is that prayer? Perhapa it will be asked, "Wha 
more ia necessary, tlian to address our wishes to on 
beaveuiy father? Does not this fulfil all that is n 
quired in the duty ? " My friends, there is a questio 
still that must be attended to, before we can answ4 
with any degree of safety : How are these wishes at 
dreased to our heavenly Father? Is it in a truly devt 
tional frame of mind ? in humble prostration of soul 
in worship? in adoration? That is the decisive 
Is it an exercise in wliich all our thoughts and i 
tions are fixed on God, with the feelings of reverence 
submission, and boundless trust that belong to a dirt 
intercourse with him? Do we enter into the 
with all our souls? Or, ou the other hand, is it but 
casual, passing impulse, a thought that just enters on 
minds, and is soon gone, a half-conscious, half-uncoi 
scions exercise, in which the world, and onr passioni 
and our business, are all mixed up confusedly with 
few scattered ideas of the divine presence? Now, if ; 
be so, neither Senpture, nor conscience, nor comma 
sense, will allow it to be reckoned as prayer. 

5. I pray you, let us not deceive ourselves on thi 
point. Here is the ground on which we are the mm 



likelf to ieal tmtntlf wi& ear ova Wmcta aad with ibe 
faivrofGod. For k ■ iMqDMtiuQiUc:, A«t we mmj took 
to God, OBubt ourwatti 
uunelTce to htn, but in ki i 
carelessly and ao hortilr, tbt ki^ ibiiimiI to botlktk 
more tlian a mailer of tana, xs aa Rpologf fcr pnTing, 
or rather for not prvjt^. Wc desve woddlj weaHli, 
or worldly proeperi^, <x tkt attainmeBt of aome par- 
ticular object, such aa flnceeas hi an entesproe, reatai»- 
tion or health, recoYoy of a friend &an ek^neas, in 
short, a tbotuand difleroit ends; our desirea mav be 
Tsiy earnest ; and unoag the vanooia methuda to whkh 
we hare recoBTse, we may look (o Him who holds all 
things at his sorereign disposal. We do it in the stress 
of an etnei^ency, as a kind of last resort, witliout any 
settled habit of dcvotioo. If we can gain this one pur- 
pose that we have in view, we shall think no more of 
our Maker. It will rather be a relief to us to put all 
•uch recollections out of our mind. 

6. Now, b it necessary to show that this la not devo- 
tion? I canoot conceive of any esercise of the kind 
that deserves ihe name of prajer, unless it proceeds 
from a devout spirit. We must withdraw our minds 
from the objects that surround us ; we must shut out all 
other thoughts, so as to enter with an unihvided heart 
and an undistracted attention, into the solemn, chasten- 
ing, yet elevating cumiimuiou with hira " who ia a 
Spirit, and who seeketli such to worship hiui, as wor- 
riiip in spirit and in truth." We must bring with us 
those feelings of reverence to God, of reeiguation to 
Ins will, without which all pretences are vain. There 
Uist be a purposed cfTort of our minds to draw nuar 
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to Ilim in spirit and in truth, with a lively aeiisc of lus 
majesty, his pui'ity, his goodnesB, and conilcscension. 
This ia worship ; and I can conceive of nothing short 
of it that is. And I am sure the conscience of every 
one will go direct to the same conclusion, if he will 
but let it have its own way. 

7. And now, my friends, are we in the practice of 
entering into such a communion with God ? I do not 
inquire whether we are accustomed to express oiK 
prayers in audible words ; though if you will pcnmt 
me to offer the result of my best thoughts, and experl- 
rience, and observation on this point also, I would ssj 
to every one of you, that I think you will find, as* 
general rule, an important aid to your devotions from 
uttering thi;m in language. Christ has given us 
example of this practice occasionally, and eo have thft 
apoelles. It will help to concentrate your thoughts; it 
will give additional weight and solemnity to the eser* 
else in your own minda ; you will ftel more eeneibl^ 
that you are holding intercourse with yoiu- Father vth^ 
eeeth in secret ; and your affections will be engaged the 
more deeply in the work. It is a law of our nature) 
that the utterance of our thoughts and emotions 
to strengthen them. It gives them fuller developmenti 
And if you make trial, you will find that this generti 
rule holds good in religious devotiou as well aa in othi 
exercises. I would recommend the practice to all' 
though this is not the point on which I intended 
dwell. What I wish to keep foremost in this discoui 
is, the frame of mind, the internal sentiments, wi 
which we must pray, if we pray at all, — an earni 
seeking of God, a conscious communing with him, 
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tcliild comniimes with its father. Sajs the Psahiiist: 
(Whom have I in henven but thee? and there is none 
earth that I desire besides thee." "My heart 
ieth out for the living God." 
[ III. If there be a God, in whom we live, move, and 
mve our existence, we stand in a far more intimate re- 
jdoD to him than to any other being in the universe. 
lltd the duties that we owe to him are the most sacred 
r all the duties that rest upon us. We cannot throw 
*em off. We may neglect them, but tliey hold ua 
still ; they presa upon our conscience ; they are en- 
forced by all that God haa revealed of him.self. 

1. Probably there la not one present who would in- 
tentionally stand aloof from the duties he owes his fel- 
low-creatures, — can it be a smaller thing to neglect 
Jioee that are due to our Maker 1 If God is good to 
, we certainly owe him love and gratitude.' No mat- 
r whether there were any precept expressly requiring 
fluch a service of ua ; even if there were none, the obli- 
gation would still grow out of his kindness. If he is 
fa ithful to us, in all his providence and government, we 
^Btee him confidence and submission. If he is the source 
^^Hkencc every good descends, we ought to acknowledge 
^^Br dependence on him, and to acknowledge it in deep 
^^Hld heartfelt earnestness, not vaguely or indifferently. 
^^K he !a great and glorious, we owe hiin corresponding 
^Vwercnce and homage. If we are sinners against him, 
as we know that we are, we owe him penitence and 
confession of our offences. And If we i-efuae, or lieai- 
B to render to him these tributes, which nature itself 
dies us are his due, can we expect It will be well 
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2. I speak of prayer as a duty, as one of the most 
solemn duties that rest upon us. We might insist upon 
it likewise as a privilege. But it is a privilege which 
nobody will appreciate as such till they have made trial 
of it. They cannot understand the strength it gives, 
and the blessing it confers, short of actual experience. 
One of the greatest favors that your dearest friend 
could wish for you, is that you might live in devout 
communion with God ; that you might hold so constant 
an intercourse with him as to feel his presence with you 
at all times, and enjoy the conscious guidance and sup- 
port of his Almighty arm. • 

Think of these things, my friends ; and may the 
spirit of truth both teach us our duty and lead us to 
perform it in love. Amen. 



THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 



I. This is part of our Saviour's prayer in the Garden 
'Gethsemane. 

1. The circumstances of tliat occasion are too mem- 
hble to be forgotten. It was the latt evening of our 
iviour's life ; and he himself was aware that it was 
B last evening of his life. He knew that (he hour of 
I great trial had come; that he was about to be 
trayed into the hands of hia foes. I have somelimes 
1 to realize to myself tlie prospect which lay before 

fist at that moment, when " he awe.it, as it were, 
t drops of blood fidling to the ground," It is 
idCDt he foresaw all that was coming upon him. He 
vare that Judos was, even then, approaching 
ith his band, under the shades of that night of fear ; 
t knew that the terrible scene of his torture was about 
• begin. Only an hour or two more, and he would be 
the midst of his sufferings ; in the midat of bis foes, — 
'mockery, in the palace of Caiaphas; the smiling of 
oms into his bleeding temples ; while the exultation 

his exasperated, but now triumphant enemies, would 
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break owt in every form of insult. And with the next 
morning light, he would be led, bound as a malefactor, 
to the judgment-ball of Pilate ; tried ; condemned to 
the most cruel of all deaths ; exposed to the raging 
mob of Jews ; scourged j conducted forth to crucifixion, 
and made to carry his cross on the way, till he fainted 
in the street of Jerusalem. All was present to liis 
Tiewwhde he waa yet in the Garden of Gethsemnne, — 
the whole of the dreadful process, from its commence- 
ment till ita close on Calvary. It is no wonder that 
his mortal flesh shrank from the prospect, so near at 
hand. In the agony of his soul, he prayed, saying, 
"Abba, Father! all things are possible with thee; 
take this cup away from me. Nevertheless, not what 
I will, but what thou wilt." Even in that hour of his 
greatest depression, and trembling, and recoiling, this , 
was the frame of mind he still maintained. He could 
not but wish, — earnestly wish, to escape those torturee, 
"if it were possible," — if consistent. Ilis own 
strength seemed to be giving way under the gathering 
terrors, — under the accumulating load of anguish. 
But still, the spirit within him gained the victory ofer 
mortal weakness ; his faith gave him courage, while 
everything else failed him. He submitted the whole to 
God. He preferred God's will to his own. Though 
his heart sunk within him, — though every nerve 
quivered unstrung, at the thought of what was coming 
upon him, it was his desire still, that the divine will 
should be done in the case ; and that if God saw fit to 
administer the cup of death: " O, my Father, what 
thou wilt, and not what I will, even it should not be 
withheld." 
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2. There is no other crisis, I think, in our Saviour's 
life, where his submission to the divine will, is demon- 
Btrated in so striking a manner as here ; and it is on 
this nccount that we have eelectgd tlie example to intro- 
duce our present discourse. I do not know, however, 
but that this very feature in the example — its striking 
character itself — may prove a disadvantage to the 
subject, by engrossing all our attention on this one 
instance, and making ua overlook the ordinary course. 
W'e will endeavor to avoid this. While we fix our 
thoughts on this most remarkable instance of Christ's 
entire submission to the divine will, I hope wc shall not 
forget nor overlook the more genera! fact that the same 
principle always distinguished him. This was not a 
sudden flash of divine splendor, that broke forth from 
his character at the approach of death, and never waa 
seen at any other time ; it was the same steady, serene 
light that had shone through all the ordinary circum- 
stances of his life, as well as in the one trying scene 
we have alluded to. Whether ti^veliing through the 
villages of Galilee and Judea, widiout a *' place to lay 
his head ; " or working miracles of mercy in the midat 
of a mocking and persecuting generation ; or preaching 
the gospel of glad tidings to the poor ; that " man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief," always showed the 
same cheerful reliance on the will of his Father in 
heaven, — and the same submission to it, in preference 
to his own. Ilis whole life was a verification of what 
he professed, when he said, " I came Into the world, 
not to do mine own will, but the wtU of him that sent 
mc." " It is my me.it and my drink, to do the will of 
my Father which is in heaven."' 
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3. In bringing before yoa tbe principle of corfiJ 
BubmiasioQ, which so invarlabiy distinguUbeti JesM 
Cbiiat, wc present to you the Cbriadan rule of life; for 
Ilia example 'is the law wbicb all his folloners inutt 
(iLcy. St, Paul says, " If any man have not ihe 
epii'it of Christ, he is none of his ; " and we know nlwt 
tlie Bi)irit of Christ was in this respect. My brelhreo, 
if we would be bis disciples, we must attain, in some 
good degree, to tbnt principle of submission wbicb he 
innnifcijted ; and we must carry tliat frame of mind 
wilh us, into every scene of our lives, as Christ did,— 
no matter how frying our fortune may be. It is pliin, 
of itself, all practical religion consists in reconcilislioii 
to God, — in bringing our own hearts into subjection 
to his laws and to his dealings. We cannot be tmly 
religious wilhout this principle of reconciliation ; we 
cannot even pray accurately. The prayer which CHiist 
taught us, was in these words: " Our Father wWch 
art in beaven I . . . tby will be done ! " That b the 
Christian prayer at idl times, — in trouble as well o* "> 
joy, — not to urge our own wishes and plans al»T9' 
those of God; but to bring them into conformity wi^i 
the counsels of Infinite Wisdom and Goodncsa. So 
that, even in our devotions, when we go to tbe throne 
of mercy, and supplicate God in our wants, itisin* 
our own will that we are to seek, but his. Are 
sufficiently regardful of this law which lies at the very' 
foundation of the gospel, and which is illustrated 
clearly in all our Saviour's life ! and hei-e, let me ofife( 
an explanation, to guard against mistaking the subject. 

4. It may be well to observe, that in order to be 
thus submissive, it is not always necessary that wc 
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should ' ■ Bpontsaeooaly cbooae ** the coarse wluch DiviDe 
frovidence takes with ua ; nor ta it necesaarr even that 
our feelings should ao fully hamuHiize with God's deal- 
ings, as to make them pleasant to as. Tber will souie- 
tiines be very grievoua ; and we shall feel them to be 
BO. There is nothing wrong in thia ; for vou perceive 
that such was the case with Christ himself. Judging 
firom Ida example, we aee that true submission does not 
always consist in a (|uiet, ready, and unilebated assent 
to the dispensations of Providence ; it is sometimca to 
be Btt»ned only by a hard-fought conquest over our 
ittstinctive impulses, which all strive the other way. 
So it was with Christ. There are times when we can 
xnaintaln this spirit only by holding our own feelings 
under the strongest control, as he did. Like him, we 
cannot help having our own desires; and they will 
sometimes struggle against the lot that God assigns to 
«9. They make us cry out with him, *' O, Abba 
father, take this cup away from me." Now, I think 
it important to know that all this internal struggle is no 
jjroof but that true Christian reconciliation may reign 
in the heart. The very conflict is rather an indication 
of ouch a principle. What is requisite in such a case, 
5«, that after all this natural reluctance, we should bring 
our wills into subjection to Him wliose counsel is wiser 
and better than our own, so that we can any, from our 
:s, as Christ said, " Kevenheleasi not what I will, 
hat thou wilt." 

I am aware, my friends, — fiilly aware, from my 
experience, — how natural it is for us to not on 
very reverse of this principle. We naturally set up 
own will, above that of heaven, — just as a child, 
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unlesa wcU -disciplined, will set up lila will above that 
of his parents, although thej are so much better qQallfied 
to judge for him. This is the spontaneous coure* of 
huDDin nature, at all ages, and in all the relatlonsof 
life. Unyielding and obstinate in our selfishnees, we 
wili consent to nothing but the gratification of our own 
present desires, — we are bent upon having our own 
way in everything, and upon bringing God's dealings to 
accord with our wishes, as the standard. In seasonsof 
severe affliction, — on occasions of eore trial, it cer- 
tainly is hard to snbmit. Jesus Christ himself found it 
to he BO ; and we need not wonder if it ehould prove diffi- 
cult for us. "When our comforts are taken from us, — 
when we are obliged to give up prospects that 
we have long cherished, — when we are bereaved 
of the objects of our affections, — at such times 
the heart of man will wrestle desperately against 
its lot; will strive to carry its point, and refuse 
to acquiesce in the decrees of Providence. We feel as 
if robbed of some comfort that we cannot possibly do 
without ; we know not how to submit. Nor is it on 
occasions of severe trial only, that we are apt to set up. 
our wills against the will of heaven. It would be some 
excuse for us, if wc rebelled only on such rare occasions, 
when tried beyond our ordinary power. But ])erbnp8 
there is scarcely one of us, who does not habitually 
. indulge this intemperance, — if I may so call it, — this 
intemperance in our wishes. We give ourselves up 
almost wholly to the objects we happen to be pursuing, 
however trivial they may be. We are about as obsti- 
nate in our wills with regard to small things, as witb 
regard to those which appear of greater importance.. 
How few there are who even try to maintain a constant 
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Deference to tie counsels of tJiat wisdom whicli is work- 
ing its pleasure among the iohiibilaots of the earth, aa 
well as among the armies of heaven ! 
■ H. I wish lo offer some thoughts with respect to 
^KB moral insubonliDaliun, which is so natural to us. 
^1. Is it not easy for us to see the utter improprieh? 
of this stubborn adherence to our own unbioken wills, 
if there is a God above us, to whom we arc and must 
be subject, — who is our Governor and ' Disposer ! 
There arc some considerations on tliis point, which it 
-will do us good to weigh seriously, even if they do not 
impress us as forcibly as might be desired. In the 
first place, I would appeal to your prudence. 5Iy 
friends, it is dangerous, — very dangerous, for us to 
indulge the habit of giving ourselves up wholly to our 
own wishes and natural desires, without any reserve, 
and without any deference to the overruling wisdom of 
our Almighty Sovereign. If we have any regard to 
our own safety, we shall avoid this. Consider: in 
spite of all [hat we can do, those wishes of ours will be 
thwarted in a thousand instances, — they will be 
thwarted just as often, indeed, as they come in conflict 
-with the designs of Providence. Be as stubborn in our 
own way as we please, we shall be obliged to yield 
when God sees fit to cross our plans, as he often does, 
^nd if ive have never learned, or ac(juired the habit of 
eubordi nation, — if we have only hardened ourselves in 
our own self-confidence, the blow that breaks our 
«tubbornness, will be very likely to break our hearts 
bIbo. Alas for that man, or that woman ! wiio has 
aicver disciplined the will and desires, by duiIy submis- 
sioo to God, — nlas for them when they are forcibly 
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fiiibjectuJ, aa ihcj must be at times, hj tluit ttlmigbt^ 
ai'ia which none can resist. 

2. There is another consideration. We ought to be 
nware that all these wishes and desires tff ours, arejuit 
like our passions, in one respect : If we do not control 
them and hold them in subjection to a Iiigher authority, 
thej galher strength with amazing rapidity. They bood 
get the mastery over us, so that we cannot managa 
them. We become their slaves. If we give oureclvea 
up to them, and cherish them without any respect lo 
our dependence on God, they multiply like the swiiniw 
of flies that overspread the land of Pharaoh ; they rendo 
us miserable by their exorbitant and insatiable craving. 
You will find a great many examples of this kind of 
unhappinese, in actual hfe, — where a large part of » 
person's time is made completely wretched by the mere 
cnpriciousness of his desires. Those who are besl no- 
quainted with human nature have observed thatnotliing 
would make a man more miserable than his own de 
if granted to the full. We have reason to bless Gofl| 
my /riends, that there are inevitable checks on ooc 
wishes ; and that if we will not be reasonable enoupl 
to subject them ourselves, God will take the work laW 
his own hands, and do it in his own terrible way. 

3. Think of the perpetual disappointments and ve**' 
tions that we are sure to meet with, if we rest only o' 
our own wills, and do not train them into ready sub* 
mission. We know that the course of events withi* 
never runs long in the channel that we would prefei' 
if left to our choice. It is constantly taking ne* 
directions, unexpected turns. Things do not go a 
would wish them ; they cannot be made to go aceotii 
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ing to our liting. Under these circumstances, there is 
but one alternative for us : either to acquire tlie habit 
of accommodating ourselves submissively to God's prov- 
idence ; or to enter into a finiitless war with the 
Almighty Government of the Universe, where we are 
certain to be overthrown. Who is tliere, that does 
not meet, almost every day, with some disappointment, 
perhaps trivial, some cross accident, — something out 
of the order he vFOuld have chosen ? He cannot help 
himself; things are so directed by a power above him. 
There they are fixed ; and he cannot change them ; iie 
must submit, either willingly or unwillingly. And if 
thia ia our condition, as we all know it is, is it not 
reasonable, for our own peace, that we should learn the 
lesson wliich Christ has taught us : " Oj my Father I 

tf will be done ! " 
4. There are special scenes in every person's expe- 
nce, where the importance of thia ia still more obvious, 
if not more urgent. When misfortune comes upon us, 
that comes upon all ; when our earthly prospects are 
darkened f and our scliemes and fondly cherished par- 
tes are thrown into confusion, — what is it that gives 
B sharpest pang to the affliction? — a stubborn will, 
ich has not leai-ned to submit, which has not learned 
jield, in the confidence that an infinitely better design 

our on-n lies under all the trials we endure. 
fi. You see, my friends, the necessity, if I may ho 
ik, — the necessity tliat ia laid upon ua in this 
ter, — that the very condition of our being, and the 
istances in which we live, — all show how indis- 
lable it is that we acquire a submissive spirit, and 
we learn to hold our wills in subordination to God's 
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will. If I have succeeded in presenting the subject 
so as to make it understood, I need not exhort you to 
form that habit of mind ; for the case itself enforces this 
duty with a power much more impressive, than any 
language could command. You cannot be so unwise 
as to trifle with your own peace of soul, by neglecting 
to discipline yourselves to this habit of submission. Let 
me remind you, however, how important it is that you 
engage in the work without delay. Do not wait till 
some severe trial comes upon you, and compels you; 
do not imagine, that when the occasion arrives, you 
will be able, at a moment's notice, as it were, to bring 
your hearts into acquiescence. You will find that it 
requires practice, — long and persevering practice. 
The untamed heart, — the unbroken will, — is not so 
easily schooled into humble, confiding submission, that 
you can do it in a moment. You need to discipline 
your feelings by a steady and prayerful use of those 
truths which the gospel presents. And this work you 
can certainly do better, ** now," than in the distraction 
of trial, or of sorrow, when it comes upon you. 



Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 



THE SEARED CONSCIENCE. 



Having Thbib Conscience seabed with a Hot Iron. — 1 Tim, 

iv. 2. 

I. I would observe, that our text is the only passage 
in the Bible in which we read of the conscience being 
seared, or hardened, or in which we meet with any ex- 
pression of the kind. And even this one passage ap- 
pears to have been currently misunderstood, in two 
respects of some importance. 

1. For, in the first place, who are these commonly 
supposed to be, who have their consciences seared with 
a hot iron ? Why, only those who have long been in- 
ured to vice, or crime, or impiety, — such as the scoffers 
at all religion, the utterly abandoned, especially rob- 
bers, murderers, pirates. Now, it is not this class of 
sinners that the apostle is here speaking of, but a very 
different class. He is describing certain false teachers 
who were tc^arise among the Christians, as we shall see 
by the context, which is the following: *' Now the 
Spirit speaketh expressly, that, in the latter times, some 
shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing 
spirits and doctrines of devils ; speaking lies in hypoc- 
risy, having their conscience seared with a hot iron ; 
80* 
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forbidding to marry, and commanding to abetain from 
meats, which God hath created to be received with 
thankagiving," &c. These followers of seducing Bpirits, 
these teachera of the doctrines of devils, who forljaite 
to marry, and who prescribed other austerities, were 
the persons who spoke lies in hypocrisy, and had their 
conscience seared as with a hot iron. It may be well 
to mark this, that it may be remembered what cloM of 
men the passage relates to. 

2. In the second place, it is commonly supposed that, 
by the conscience being seared, is meant its being 
dered perfectly callous, all its sensibility destroyed, w 
that it ceases to reprove the sinner, — gives hi 
trouble, do what he may. We think that this i 
the apostle's meaning. At least, our best commento- 
tors do not explain the phrase in this way ; they make 
it imply no idea of this kind. The learned inform as 
that the form of expression is taken from the ancient 
practice of branding criminals with certain marks ila- 
noting the offences they had committed, — stanipiog 
the marks into their flesh with a hot Iron, so that tW 
would carry the record of their guilt wherever they 
went, that everybody they met with might know thw 
character, might read it upon their forehead. Accord- 
ingly, the meaning of the apostle is, not that the coo- 
science had been deprived of its feeling, but that the* 
false teachers wore the manifest stamp of^heir hypoc- 
risy, burnt, as tt were, into their very consciences ; th«t 
they carried within their bosoms a signature of thai 
guilt, as indelibly impressed as were the marks on tM 
flesh of branded criminals. So far is he from implying 
that they had no sense of their wickedness, no self-coa^ 
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imDation ; hut the coDlrary. The conscience might 
p^nfullj Beasitive as ever ; it was only stamped 

itb tlie brand of guilt, which they had to bear with 
em. * 

II. We ghould not have deemed it needful to spend 
much lime in correcling the common misapprehen- 
m of this one solitary passage, were it not for a cer- 
n principle that has been involved in the mistake, — 

notion which has been supposed to be sanctioned by 
s language, that the conscience may be, and some- 
les is, hardened into absolute insensibility. It is to 

lis prevalent notion (hat we wish now to direct your 
)ughts, after all that has been said. 
1. I cannot think there ever was a human creature 
lo had so utterly destroyed the tone of his moral na- 
K, but that it somehow avenged bis guilt upon him, 
lenever be went astray. Hardened wretches, no 
abt, there have been i but not beyond the reach of 
norse, or inward suffering, no matter what we call it, 
wretchedness of some kind from within. This is the 
inciple we mean to maintain. We may harden our- 
,ve8 in sin ; or, if we prefer the expression, we may 
rden our consciences by continued indulgence ; but 
I can do it in no such manner as to make the way of 
msgression any the less painful to ua, even at present. 
I, too, we may harden our flesh, by repeated injurv ; 
I may produce a callousness that becomes almost in- 
isible to a gentle touch ; but if we have ever had 
perience of such an effect, on our hand, or on our 
)t, we know that the same process which perverts the 
tural sensibilities of the parts, introduces a set of 
eased eensibilittes a thousand times worse to bear. 
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Tliey will twinge, and sting, and bite, like a serpent, 
And if we pervert our moral sensibilitiea in a siuulW 
way, we shall certainly find the result to be nnalogoui. 
We cannot annihilate the lawa*of our moral nature, fol- 
they belong to the essence of our being. We may 
range them, aa we may derange our nerves, — that wiB 
be, however, changing them into avenging furies, sudi 
as the ancients described in their poetical allegories. 
Harden the conscience, obstruct its natural functiuna, 
stifle its reproofs, suppress its healtliful operations, — 
but that is not the end of it; still, the conscience is 
here, and alive, and it will have an issue, somehow. 
The longer we persevere in wickedness, and the deep«i 
we go in it, the more wretched do we always become. 
For God has left ua no way, nor device, by which W8 
can evade or suspend hia lawa. Is not this a self- 
evident truth ? 

2. I know that many seem to take it for granted, tlot 
if a person goes to extreme lengths in sin, and becomes 
thoroughly inured to it, he may destroy all his morat 
feelings ; and that when he has once reached tliis stagSr, 
he may ever afterwards practice tlie most flagrant enop; 
mities, without tlie lenat check, or rebuke, or pain froa 
within, and even enjoy hia wickedness, because there !• 
nothing left to disturb him. But we might as well talkof. 
a person becoming so thoroughly diseased in every limb, 
joint, and organ of, his body, as to suffer no troubls 
nor inconvenience from that condition, and to enjoy his 
sickness, as others enjoy health. All sin is comparei 
to sickness. It is sickness, moral sickness, or diaorderf 
and wherever there ia disorder, tliere must be suSering. 
Let our hand be disordered, or our foot, or any part oC 
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' body, there will be corresponding pain or incon- 
venience. And if this be the case with our soul, the 
very seat of sensibility, we may be assured that the 
consequence will be felt. If we suppress it in one 
form, it will come up in another. 

3. Let us look into this niatter with a little more 
care. We may be told, pcrhapa, that our conclusion, 
though plausible enough on one principle, does not very 
well agree with the facts we observe in actual life. It 
may be said that we see multitudes who have run the 
downward road to destruction for a long time, without 
finding it to be painful ; or, at le.ist, painful enough to 
stop them, or even to impede their career. There is 
our neighbor, for example, who haa followed a course 
of intemperance, year after year, till now he has com- 
pletely besotted himself. And there are many others 
like him. Now, if it were true that they had found 
every new step in their career attended only with greater 
HHkd greater wretchedness, would they not have turned 
^■out long ago ? For no man loves pain ; no man 
Haowingly pursues it. Even the infant, after it has 
made a few unfortunate experiments with the blaze on 
the lamp, will learn to keep its hand away. And, in 
the case of these persons, if indulgence had really been 
like the flame which burns the intiuder, would they not 
have refrained, after they had made a trial or tivo? 
, here are facta, which we see in abundance; 
we may be asked, how we account for them, if 
(aishment always accompanies transgression? 

(Ve will answer that question by asking two or 
a our turn. First, Have we ourselves ever found 
LCtice of sin, in whatever degree we gave way to 
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it, have we ever found it lo result in anything but dis- 
comfort ? Second, And have we not still yielded to it, 
to a greater or less extent, in spite of this experience? 
Yea. We have not, jterhaps, been guilty of the grosser 
vices. But if we deal honestly with ourselves, and 
consider our short-comings, the time we have misapent, 
Ihe privileges we have neglected, how often we liave 
indulged evil thoughts, and even given way to wicked 
passions, in words, if not in deeds, our mouths will be 
stopped, and we shall be compelled to aoknowldga 
ouri-elves guilty before God. Now, has there been a 
single instance, among all our departures from duty, in 
which we did not find the fruits of our folly to be bitter? 
No. Then why did we ever yield the second time, and 
the third, and the fourth, and the hundredth time, when 
we knew, by all our past experience, that the wngea of 
sin was death ? Why do we still continue to give way 
to temptation, at times, with this lesson of all oik 
former lives before us? If we can account for this, i" 
our own case, I think we can also account for the fact 
that the more abandoned ofiender still goes on ln^ 
course, notwithstanding that he f nds it one of increas- 
ing wretchedness at every step. 

5. People sometimes ask, as if it were a mystery, 
why the slave of appetite, or of passion, or of criiMi 
does not forsake the service, when he finds it so com* 
fortless?" It is because he is a slave. No man ever 
sins except under the eonditiona named by our Saviour. 
" He that committeth sin, is the servant (that is, the 
slave) of sin." He gives up his freedom, when he 
commits the wrong ; he puts himself into the hands of 
a master. How far he will go, and where he will stop, 
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will be determiiieJ, in a great measure, by the influences 
to which he has abai)<]oiied himself. My fiiends, is it 
not almost always the case with sucli a person, that he 
resolves beforehand that he will take but a stDgle step, 
and then return? But, that one step taken, he finds 
himself at the mercy of an overmastering inclination 
which carries him onward. Often would be gladly re- 
trieve his error ; but if he strive to put forth an effort 
to this purpose, the chain of habit binds him fast, and 
drags him down to deeper ruin. This is the reason he 
proceeds in his folly ; it is not because he finds it pleas- 
ant, or that he is insensible to the wretchedness of his 
condition. I appeal to the experience of every one 
who has made trial of such a life. 

III. I believe that many people are deceived by the 
most superficial appearances which hardened oifenders 
put on, for the purpose of deceiving. We see them 
sometimes wearing the look of carelessnesa, indifference, 
and even gayety, amidst all their vpiekedness, and we 
are too apt to think that they have no trouble from their 
conscience ; they do not seem to know anything of the 
heartache. 

1. But if we look a little deeper, we shall see that 
these persons have consciences still, and consciences 
that torment them, too, notwithstanding they practice 
to keep their sufferings from the view of the world. 
There is a very curious propensity in human nature, 
which operates with them, and which we should do 
well to consider. Now, whenever we openly pursue 
any disreputable course of sin, and are at the same 
time conscious that it makes ns unh.ippy, and are never- 
tfaelesB unwilling to reform, the first thing we usually 
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do, ia to take care that nobody suspects tlie seciet mle- 
ery we feel. We can bring ourselves, by degreea, to 
submit to the shame of the offence, out of love for the 
indulgence ; but we cannot bear to have it known how 
wretched we make ourselves, because that would eX'* 
pose our impotence and stupidity, — more intolerablj 
mortifying than the exposure of our sin. If we evi 
reform, we shall then perhaps be willing to disclose tl 
state of the case, for the good of others ; but, UDti 
then, we shall guard the secret with all our watchful 
nestj, and try to divert suspicion from the hidden woe 
by false appearances, Kow, tliis is the way tliat hn 
man nature works. Old offenders, of course, acquire 
a surprising tact in the art, by long-continued practicft 
2. But there is one thing that we must not overlook> 
Let any accident lift only a corner, as it were, of thft 
veil they have spent their lives in weaving around thent 
selves, and we see, beneath the false appearances, inb 
the dreadful reality. Let but one of those poor slaves 
of appetite, of whom we have spoken, break hia fetters, 
and come forth God's own freeman, and what a stoiy 
does he tell us of bis past life ! As he stands x 
the midst of his fellow-citizens, and utters the broken 
nai-rative of his experience, old hard-faced men i 
melted into tears at tlie recital, and sometimes t 
blood cmrdlea at the days of frenzy, and nights of hoi>: 
ror, that he reveals. Now, here the veil of affectation 
and false appearances is thrown off, and we look 
straight into that terrible dungeon of secrets, a sinner** 
heart 1 We see the reality, just as it is. Let a second 
burst his chains, and come out from the same prison- 
bouse of sin ; let a third, and a fourth come ; let theta 
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come forth by hundreds, as they did a few years ago; 
and they all have the same experience to relate of 
wretchedneea beyond description, wretchedness which 
they all covered over at the time, or tried to cover over, 
by the same airs of hardihood or gayety. Let these 
facta be considered ; for they show that the very class 
of men who are so pften supposed to have reached the 
state of sinniDg without moral retribution, are them- 
selves among tiie most striking examples of the impos- 
sibility of such a condition. 

3. We sometimes hear the case of highwaymen, 
murderers, and the like, mentioned as examples of utter 
insensibility to the workings of conscience. So, in- 
deed, they seem to be, at the first glunce. But, my 
friends, have you ever read the confessions of any of 
these characters, after they were apprehended, and con- 
victed, and awaited in prison the execution of their 
doom? when their desperate game was over, and they 
felt that they had no longer a part to play before the : 
world, but that all was now changed to grim reality 
with them I "When all hope of escape is gone, and all 
motive for concealment is past, then it often Is that the 
truth bursts its way up from their hearts, where it had 
BO long struggled in earthquake-throes, and they lay 
open to public view the hell that haJ raged within them 
for years. Too dreadful to think of, — a constant bat- 
tle with their own better nature ; fits of gloomy mad- 
ness and of blank despair ; loathing of life ; remem- 
brance of long catalogues of outrages ; of blood that 
has been shed ; the echo of the dying shriek still ring- 
ing on in their ears, and the imagined ghosts of the 
murdered haunting their dreams, or even following 
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their steps by daylight! All this they have borne, 
from year to year, till it seems incredible that human 
strength should be equal to the endurance. No wonder 
that many have found the burden absolutely intolerable, 
and that they have, at length, laid violent hands upon 
themselves m their desperation. These disclosures seem 
like the sudden uncapping of a volcanic mountain, let- 
ting the sunlight in on the deep floods of lava that had 
long been surging under the fields which looked w 
quiet and secure above I 

4. Let us not be deceived by the shallow appearances 
which great offenders put on. After all that has been 
said of a dead conscience, — a seared conscience, — if 
by that is meant a conscience that gives no pain to the 
transgressor, there never was such an instance, and 
there never can be. Our moral nature, may doubdess 
be abused till its finer sensibilities become impaired ; 
but whenever this is the case, it is sure to take a terri- 
ble vengeance in another way. Of all the punishments 
that God, in his inexorable justice, awards to the sin- 
ner, let us be aware that the most dreadful is this very 
hardening*of the conscience, as it is commonly called. 
It is like a disease that infests every bone, muscle, and 
nerve, corrupting all the springs of life. Then, the 
whole body is sick* and the whole heart faint. From 
so fearful a condition let us pray God in his mercy to 
defend us. 
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He. beinc Dead, tet Speakcth. — Htb. zi. 4. 

[. The apostle here refers to the case of Al>el, the 
ither of Cain. Ilia hrief storjr ia related in tlie 4ih 
ipter of GeaesU, thus : — 

1. "And in process of time it came to pass, that 
in brought of the fruit of the ground an offering 
lo the Lord. And Abel, he also brought of the first- 
^ of hie flock and of the fat thereof. And the 
rd had re8]>ect unto Abel and to hia offering. But 
» Cain and to his offering he had not respect." 
is is the circuinstnuce, to which St. Paul, in our 
t, refers. He accounts for the different reception 
icb Abel's sacrifice obtained from the Lord, from 
t which Cain's mot with, by the diftercnce in ilie dis- 
jliona of the two brothers. Says the apostle, in this 
ee, " It was by faith that Abel offered unto God a 
re acceptable sacrifice than Cain ; by whicli he ob- 
led witness that he was righteous, G<xl testifying, 
accepting, of his gifts." As the Almighty openly 

!pted Abel's sacrifice, while he rejected that of Cain, 
thus gave Abel a direct and uuequivocid token of 

divine approbation. The acceptance served as a 
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wiinees from heaven thnt the offering was made in > 
right spirit, and that Abel was a righteoua man ; aa St. 
i'nul here expresses it. 

2. Then, he introduces anotlier thought: Now, ia 
that ancient fact, concerning Abel, was recorded on the 
page of inspiration, where it was read and known by 
all succeeding generations, — eiuce it was thus pre- 
served fresh in men's minds, down to the apostle's time, 
as it has been even to our own day, St. Paul here 
represents Abel as still speaking to the world, through 
that act, — through that living example ; although 
Abe! himself had been dead fur four thousand yeare, 
Hie character, his life, what he did, and what was re- 
corded of liim, — had a voice, an undying voice, th»t 
was Bill] heard and felt among the race of men that 
were then on the earth, — and we may add, among 
those, too, who are living in our own remote day. The 
example of Abel preaches to us aa distinctly and as 
powerfully as it did to those in St. Paul's time. This 
is the general idea of the text. 

3. lu the present discourse we wish to apply this 
idea in a general way, without any special refei-cnce to 
the case of Abel. There la a general law involved ia 
it, which answers for all cases, and for all times. To 
me it suggests some very grateful reflections concerning 
our departed friends, — reflections that are pleasing at 
the same time that they arc mournful. And 1 wisli to 
offer them to you, as calculated to soothe the anguish 
of bereavement, and as furnishing some powerful and 
salutary influences of a practical kind. 

I think we may say, of all the departed, that 
"though dead, they still speak to us;" — and tint] 
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they wUI ccntiinTe to ^eii to bb, dnragli aB comiDg 
time. — ae lon^ as we icnini here on emli. noonfa 
l^ir bodSv presence is indeed reoKiTsd frcMO as, - 
though, in this one fcnse, tber sre fcnmd oo more smon^ 
the living, — RtD, thej bare not wlit^T departed from 
amoi^ US. " IVnigt dead, ther still epetk to ns." 
In eome rrapecte they are here with as. We hare oot 
iriiolly lost them, even fix- the present. 

II. The most gnerons Iose that we feel in the death 
of our friends, is their absence, — their lasting absence, 
— and the «-ant of thai enjoyment which the daily 
eight of them FU]>pIied. 

1. If they were old enongh to converse with ns, we 
feel the want of their daily conversation as a great loss. 
When they die, the free and ready cotnmonication with 
them ceases ; — the pleasant interchange of thought 
and feeling, — the mutual sharing with each other in 
joy and sorrow, and all the unnumbered interests of 
life, —this is suddenly broken off forever. The voice 
to which we have been accustomed, is heard nu more. 
Its greetings, its plavfiilness, its enconrngements, its 
gladdening or sympathizing tones, give way at once to 
the dumbness of the grave. We look around, in vain, 
to behold those features that were wont to kindle at our 
approach, and to reflect back our own looks with so 
much interest. Everywhere there is an oppressive 
vacancy, — at our firesides and at our homes, whore 
the departed still seem to belong, but where they nro 
not ; there is a vacancy in the streets, anil in the circles 
of society, where we used to meet with ihcm. 

There are many of US wlio have been cnilwl to ex- 
perience this. 
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2. But, my dear friendfi, we ought not to forget that 
tliia is liut one Bide of the picture, — it is only the 
mournful side. There is a view, more grateful to our 
feelings. There is a sense in which the departed are 
still present with us j and their voices continue to sound 
in our ears, after they are dead and buried. I do not 
allude now, to our faith in the future, and to our hopi 
in that glorious resurrection which ia the crowning 
promise of the gospel. I know that we must look there 
for the one great and adequate consolation ; and I 
know that the hope of life and immortality is the only 
one which can give effieacy to the secondary sources 
comfort that we now have in ^iew. But if we take 
care, first of all, to keep that future prospect before us, 
it will reflect back a pleasing light on some things thi 
belong only to the present, and show us tliat we shall 
not have to wait till we enter on the eternal scene, 
order to enjoy the company of the departed. In 
degree we may share in it now i — we do share in 
now. 

3. So long as their memory lives in our bosoms. 
they speak to us in recollection. We bring up 
well-known image before us, such as it was in life; 
before death liad turned their beauty into ashes. W< 
see their features, their motions and their actions, a 
they were in former days. How they looked, — hoi 
they greeted us, how they bore themselves, — alii 
present once more. We recall their words ; the well' 
known tones are awakened in our minda ; and their ea 
pressions of. delight or sadness, the advice they hai 
given, or the comninnications they have from time I 
time made to us, come back again, till we almost forgi 
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the present in the past. With the mind, with the recol- 
lection, we hold intercourse with them, iia they oHce 
were. I believe there are few mourners, who have not 
beguiled many an hour with this half-real coiumiinion 
with the deceased. Their' memory seems to hover 
around us, as a sadly pleasing shade, and casts a tender, 
BDOthing pensiveness all around. 

And with their memory, come back to ua the 
'former scenes in which we were conversant with them : 
"the fireside whei-e they sat ; the fimiily circle of which 
they were a part ; the walks in which we accompanied 
them ; the streets where we met ; the business and pur- 
nits in which we were mutually engaged. We live 
»ur Uvea over again with them, and they enter into our 
ove, our interests, and into all our thoughts, more 
deeply perhaps than even when they were alive. No, 
any friends, the dead do not utterly die from us even 
At present; they do not wholly depart, — do not 
aerish out from the concerns of the living. Much of 
them still remains among us, and will always remain. 
^o a great exient they are still present with us. It is 
©Illy their corporeal form that is removed. Their 
lOrtal bodies indeed are gone ; v^e have hidden their 
(day in the grave, — that what was merely of earth 
light return to earlh. But their nobler being is more 
'Mcurely preserved, — part of it in the safe deposit of 
oar hearts and our memories. And we shall bear the 
precious treasure with us, till we meet them in that 
world, where we shall no longer ace thom as through a 
glass darkly, but face to face. 

5. I do not know how it may appear to others, but 
it seems a great cause of gratitude to our Creator 
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that he hns constituted iia so as to be capable of this 
after intercourse with the dead, by tlie ever-buHy power 
of recollection. I do not mean to overrate its impor- 
tance. I know it 18 not all that we could wish. T 
know that our hearts ycarri for a more direct and per- 
fect intercourse with them. But we have only to wait 
a little while ; and that, too, will be granted to the full. 
After a few months or years, we, who have mourned 
their departure, shall be with them in that immortal 
world upon which they have entered ; and all our tears 
will be dried forever. In the mean time, while we re- 
main here, let us not refuse the comfort of that imper- 
fect intercourse with them, which is allowed us, — let 
us not deny its value, merely because the whole that 
we desire is not yet granted, 

III. There is another sense In which our deceased 
friends, and indeed all the dead, speak to us with a 
voice still more powerful and eflScient. 

1. They speak to us by the example they have lefti^ 
behind, and by the influences which survive them. IvM 
is hardly too bold a figure to say that they continue to^l 
live among us, by all which they were, and by all'# 
which they did, while upon earth. I do not mean thalC 
their spirits are here personally, surrounding us, making^ 
their home here, though unseen. For that ia morft'l 
than we know, or can know. Revelation gives us noa 
such assurance ; and it does not become ua to prelendfl 
to be wise above what is written. But there ii 
fact that is perfectly open to our view, if we reflect; — '■ 
the dead continue to exert an influence on the aff<iir9,,r 
conduct, and sentiments and characters of the living, — % 
and a far more powerful influence than we can easily^ 
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be brought to estimate. Tliey do it by the works they 
began, but which they left unfinished, and whii^h are still 
going on ; they do it by the institutions they founded ; 
ihe enterprises they set in motion ; by the agencies 
which they exerted, and which are atili acting, though 
they are gone ; and also by the recollections they 
awaken in ua. My friends, the dead actually divide 
die management of the world with the living I By the 
tollucnces they have sent down to us, they are now 
carrying on lyie half of the enterprises and movements 
(hat we see etirring all around us, and of which we are 
apt to imagine ourselves the sole actors. This la no 
fiction of poetry ; it is a sober reality, — a fact. 

Think for a moment ; — consider how it would be, 
_if we should take out of the world all the woiks, and 
1 the moral forces and intellectual elements, that 
lave come down to us from the geiierationa gone by I 
t would be like striking away the great motive-power 
K>m the multitudinous machinei-y of human life. Or 
[Btber, It would set the world back almost where it was 
it the beginning, in the days of Adam. 
i. Even those who, in life, were utterly obscure and 
iknown, — or known only in a single family circle, 
eighborhood, or in the narrow limits of a town, 
-still, they continue, after death, to inSuence those 
circles, by their former doings, by the memory 
) retain of them, and especially by their example 
irbich survives. That lives and speaks to ua, though 
iKy are dead. 

' £vea infants, who are taken awny before ibcy had 
med any example to survive them, nevertheless leave 
■ impression on the minds of their parents, brothers 
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ami sisters, — a deep effect there which is never wholly 
worn away. You, who have burled children only A 
few months old, — you never can forget thcra while 
you live. They work in your hearts etill. Their 
image often comes up before you, long years after they 
are turned to dust. You remember the scene in which 
they were taken from you ; you recall the liours of their 
winning playfulness ; you call up again all that they 
were and all that they did ; and do not your thoughts 
Bometimes follow them to that spiritual world above, 
where your little ones always behold the face of your 
Father which is in heaven ? You are not precisely the 
same persons now, that you would have been had they 
never lived. They have helped to make you what you 
are. They did not wholly paaa away from you, when 
they expired. They still live in you, and influence you; 
and, to some extent, direct your thoughts, impressyour 
character, and, of course, affect your plans, and pro- 
ceedings. They are dead; but they still speak, through 
a thousand avenues, into your soulj and often with a 
more sacred emphasis than when they were alive. 

3. Fathers and mothers 1 the son or the daughter 
you lost, when just growing up to maturity, — is not 
that child, though long since buried, still operating on 
your affections, and even on your characters, and on 
the characters of your surviving family 'i Is not that 
child, to tiiia very day, exerting some effect on the 
little circle of associates and acquaintances that were 
left behind? You are, none of you, just what you 
would otherwise have been. You have been partly 
fashioned by tbcm. A secret influence is upon you 
which comes from the world of the dead. Yea ; all 
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' 03 who have l()3t friends, feel this power, whether 
B are distinctly conscious of it, or not. The departed 
»nea are, in an important sense, still among ua. Their 
IBemorj ia mingling with the whole current of our lives, 
i — modifying nil lh.it we do ; and their works are still 
^tng on, through other agencies which they put in 
potion. 

, Those who were known beyond the family circle, 
W neighborhood, have left an example of wider influ- 
ence, on societies, towns, or states, according to the 
Inhere which they occupied while on earth. And if we 
Jftrry up our thoughts to the great distinguished sages 
md benefactors of our race, who have gone before ua, — 
ftiey are exerting a power on the human heart, that ia 
^U the whole world over ; — a power that operates 
Irom the rising to the setting sun, from age to age, and 
ithat will go down to the very latest generations of men. 
IV, It appears to me that this general subject will 
baturally awaken some consoling thoughts ; and, at 
e same time, present some suggestions of an admoni- 
tory nature. 

, You who have lost children, or relatives, or 
friends, — remember, it was not in vain that they lived, 
however narrow their sphere, or however short their 
mortal course. They are now influencing you. What- 
ever good they did, ia atill preserved, not only in your 
memory, but in the spirit which they have transmitted 
down, and which Is mingling and working in all the 
enterprises of the living. And even those who did not 
live long enough to do any noticeable good, have atill 
ight an impression which will never wear away 
from the hearts, or the lives, of those they were con- 
lected with. " They; being deiul, yet speak." 
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2. We cannot close, without reminding you. of 
another lesson that is suggested. As it was with the 
dead, so it is with us. The characters we maintain, 
the examples we set, and the parts we are acting, m\\ 
outliye us, and go down to bless or curse the next 
generation. When we are dead, we shall still speak to 
those who survive, and to those who come after us. 
The influences that we now put forth will be working 
on, when we are gone, and affecting even a wider 
sphere, probably, than they occupy at present. Oh ! 
let us see that the examples we leave behind and the 
agencies we put in motion, are such as we shall wish to 
stand as our memorial, when they will be all that 
remains of us here on earth. If the good that we do, 
died with us, and did not continue to work on ; — if 
the evil we practice or encourage, would harm no one 
after we are gone, — it would be a matter of less con- 
sequence, — though of great moment, even then. But 
let us remember that we are now transmitting influences 
onwards to coming times, and helping to form the 
characters and conditions of our families, and of the 
circles of society in which we move. God grant that 
we may so live and act, that those who succeed us 
shall have cause to rejoice in our memory. 
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It would be the most agreeable to my feelings, to 
Ittieak to yon on some of those peculiar doctrines of the 
ipel that distinguish our faith ; or, to dwell on the 
markable succe^ which the great Head of the church 
B TOQchssfed to our common mtnistry, and to indulge 
! sentiments that are naturally called forth by the 
encouraging tokens in our present condition as a religious 
body. All these are topics of unquestionable impor- 
tance, in their places ; and I feel that much might be 
said on them with perfect justice, and profit too. 

But I suppose the preacher of the Occasional Discourse 
before this Convention, wifl be expected to take a some- 
what dillerent kind of theme. His busiuess, if I under- 
stand it, is more especially to call us to a sober review 
of our ways, and sense of our obligations ; to ndmotnsh ; 
to warn us of dangers we are exposed to ; to remind 

■Occacionnl Sermon, delivered berore the United State* Con- 
n of UniTcriallili, at ila tnnual leuioD in the citjr of Nuw 
Sorii, Sept. IS, 184T. 
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UH, not BO tnuch of the excellences to whicli we have 
already attained, aa of our deficiencies, and of what 
remains yet unaccomplished. And if there are any 
pregnant faults among us, aa who can deny there are 
in every body of men on earth, he ia to deal with thesa 
evils; to speak of them tindly, Indeed, but plainly, 
nevertheless, and faithfully. If in attempting such a 
work, on the present occasion, I should aometimea 
appear to use considerable freedom, and to assume ft 
tone that does not properly belong to me, I beg it may 
be remembered that it is only In the character of youf 
spokesman that I do it, sensible that, personally, I have 
need rather to be admonished by you. 

The subject to which I ask your attention, ia, ia 
general terma, this : The responsibllUies of UnivermliOlt 
in the position they now hold before God and the 
world. 

The reaponaibilities of.Unlversallsta. — I speak of 
Universal lets In their associated capacity ; as a sect, if 
you please, — for I have no superstitious dread of that 
honest and very innocent word ; as a widely extended 
community, tliat may still bo regarded as one body, 
not withstanding the heterogeneous materials of which it 
ia made up. No matter ho^ crude the organization hj 
which it is formally held together, there ean be no 
question that, like every other sect, it has some vital 
unity ; that, on the whole, It is working with a common 
agency, and in one general direction, on the religious 
and moral destinies of mankind ; and that it has an 
influence which nets out abroad, all over its length and 
breadth, to some distinct aggregate of results, peculiar 
to Itself, — such as no other body, and no other set 
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ioSuences, produces. Everywhere, it leaves ita own 
mark on its work. Id some respects, it operates as a 
single agent; and it is now a powerful agent, widely 
affecting the world for good or for evil. So much ifl 
obvious. 

It has become a sort of proverb, that such public 
bodies have no souls. And it niiiy be, that they often 
act as if tliey had none. But, souls or no «ou]s, they 
have at least an accountability to the laws of truth and 
eternal Justice, as much as an individual has; and they 
are held to answer to these laws, to the full extent of 
their very being. The truth is, they are not altogether 
mere generalizations, without moral properties, without 
life, without interests, or tangible subsistence; they 
have personality enough to be rewarded and punished, 
according to their character. A party, or a sect, or a 
body of men associated in any enterprise, is no more 
exempt from the all-searching retribution of God'a 
paorol government, than it is exempt from the operation 
; and eSect, in the processes of its development. 
\ cannot be exempt, if God's justice is universal and 
as wc all believe it to be. Perhaps tliis fact is 
t sufficiently considered, even by Universal lata. I 
e been more than ever struck with it, of late, on 
toking into the history and fortune of cumraunitiea 
lat have figured in the world. I see, what I had 
r before so distinctly marked, tliat God holds them 
. inexorable a reckoning, as he docs you or me ; 
1 that, in this reckoning, tlioy have to answer for all 
1 principles and moral elements that work within 
tern, as well as for everything they do, or neglect to 
It is true, their individuahty is very complicate, — 
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BO multifarious, nnd so indefimte, that it would be dilfi' 
cult, nud [lerhaps impotjsible, to describe it. But this 
comiilesity doea by no meiins baffle that ever-pn 
Spirit which is like a two-edged sword, dividing asunder 
the joints and the marrow ; it does not enable thei 
elude the even-handed juatice, which pervades the whole 
world of men like a consuming fire; which searches, 
thruugli and through, all human combinations, social 
as well as personal, nnd detects tlieir most hiddea 
things, and tries them of what sort they are. 

This, my brethren, ia a truth so momentous, that it 
will not do for us to overlook it, in its bearing on our. 
relations as Universalista. Yes ; as a matter of his- 
torical fact, God makes all such bodies answer for thrfr. 
doings, at the venture of their peace, prosperity, and 
ultimately of their very existence itself. I wish to statft 
the fact as nearly to its full extent as I can, that we 
may all see it in its true form. He makes them a&- 
count, not only for the measures they adopt by formal 
votes in public seeaions, but also for the prevailing 
character they bear ; especially for tlie virtue or vice of 
their members ; for their trueneaa to their profession, 
or obliquity from it ; for their faithfulness or neglect 10 
carry on the interests committed to tliem ; and, whirt 
is still more, for the secret tendencies that sprino 
and that are allowed to gather strength within them;, 
for every privilege put Into their hand ; and for all 
their capacity to do good, whether they use it, or let it 
lie like a talent buried in a napkin. In one word, be 
takes cognizance of every element at work in their 
motives and character. Sooner or later, one way or 
anotber, he recompenses the whole back again, with 
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^ere^t, into their own bosoms. Such ia the rule of 

il'a rijthteoua Providence, with all these bodies ; and 

lich is the law b^ which he will deal with the Univer- 

ilist Connection, If we are wise, we Hhall take heed, 

K>Te all things, to act with studious and systematic 

Jference to it. 

I do not suppose these considerations are wholly new 

F you, my brethren, I dwell upon them, because 

fcey ought always to be present with us, as lying at the 

f foundation of our safety, and demiinding the very 

rat place in our regards. And, may I add, I dwell 

Km them, too, because that, esHCntial as the principle 

Ibviously is, there is reason to fear it is seldom laid 

jen to our view in its deeper bearings, or practically 

^t as the one great law, that will determine our history 

1 our fate, as a sect. But do not let us forget the 

iciple, which we ourselves — which Universnlists — 

! contended for, with so much earnestness, that 

'* God judgeth in the earth ; " that his " eyes are open 

on all the ways of the sons of men, to give unto every 

one according to hia ways, and according to the fruit of 

his doings." If this be true, — if this is a universal 

principle, embracing social bodies aa well as Individuals, 

nre know that the desllnics of our present growing sect 

I be according to this one thing : the fidelity with 

lliich it acts up to Its vocation. Not public favor, not 

Kreaeo of aoctctics, nor of ministers, nor of wealth; 

t what it receives, but what It iocs, — the complete- 

8 with which it performs the whole circle of duties 

t God demands of it, — this b the criterion It will 

md or fall by. 

J we only stop, here, long enough to look into 
82* 
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the way in wliich things neceasarily work, we should 
eee that it must be bo, in the very iiature of the cnse; 
that it is impossible it should be otherwise. Let uh say 
a few words in illustration. 

We will, first, put an extreme case. No one needs 
to be told, that if we, as a body, should become openly 
corrupt, manifestly destitute of religious life, and even 
of moral principle, that would condemn us, at once, In 
the public conscience, and sink us. To say nothing o£ 
God's immediate judgments, it would, of itself, cut ua 
off from all hold on men's hearts, to sustain us. Per- 
haps, by trick and pretence, we might manage on, for 
a little while ; but, you know, our doom would be 
sealed. Or, suppose that we should generally grow 
sceptical ; that nearly, or quite, all of us should lay 
aside the Bible, and deny all revelation ; go back to 
the religion of nature, or forward to the religion of 
fantasy ; still call ourselves Christians indeed, but go 
about carping at all the miraculous in Christianity, and 
reducing it to a system of Deism, — you know that 
this, too, would, at once, bring on a mortal paralysis. 
No people in the world ever yet held such a scheme for 
religion ; no people ever will, though it may serve the 
turn of, here and there, an individual, 

I trust we are in no immediate danger from either of 
these two quarters. But, go a step further, now, and 
we come to considerations that we are more likely to 
overlook. Suppose we should suffer the less obvious 
elements of these evils to enter freely among ns, and to 
increase as all evil naturally does, and as we should 
deserve to have them increase ; even though we should 
Btill maintain, on the whole, a tolerable degree of 
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ippfirent faittfulness in our outward relations to the 
gospel, — yet, it is the law of God nnd of nature, that 
all these unnoted tendencies shall continually gather 
force, and unless checked by prompt remedies in the 
beginning, that they shall at length overmaster us, and 
break forth beyond restraint. You know how fatally 
Kcret tendencies work, in the character of an individual. 
Xt is just so, in the case of a social body. It loses the 
■a! power to reform itself, in the same way that an 
individual does, by tampering with evil, by giv:ng way 

Q the rising currents. No public body ever becomes 
instantaneously corrupt, any more than a man does ; it 

I by degrees. In moat cases, it is because that it 
neilhcr sees, nor will see, any danger, except in those 
excesses which seldom come, till it ia of little use to 
warn it of danger. The secret tendencies that work 
: away behind all open manifestations, — these are 
the fountains whence all the issues of life flow forth. 

i 13 not so much our definite purposes, the distinct 
fesolves we form as to what we will do, or what we 
|Wjll not do, — it is not so much these, that determine 
die course which we shall actually hold, as it is the 
elcnicnts that tic down beneath them, out of sight, and 
Sittt operate, unseen, like the main-spring of a watch, 
keeping the whole machinery in movement, and control- 
ttng every thing that comes out upon the surface. And 

f we neglect the remoter tendencies among lis, either 

t moral corruption, or to scepticism, or to spiritual 
fleath, God will as surely punitih us with the conse- 

[uences, as it is certain that he will maintain the law 
of cause and effect. Tiiey will, sooner or later, como 
l^rlh nnd spread ; as inevitably as a humor in the blood 
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will break out on the body, in Botne cbnngo of the 
wenther, or of the Hecilth. 

Tnke another exiimplc. Let there be a general dia- 
position nmon^ us to abandon all social and ecclesias- 
tical discipline; and it must, of course, operate just aa 
it does with a person, who neglects all self-discipline. 
A thousand evils spring up, by degrees, that we should 
not suspect, at first, to be at all connected with the 
r^al cause. They do not, indeed, arise directly from 
the mere absence of discipline; they spring out of the 
very disposition that reluctated at restraint; out of 
the lax and heedless habit of mind, that lets all things 
go at loose ends. Neither we, nor an individual, can 
long maintain any excellence, but on the terms of 
habitual watch fulness, order, and self-culture. Or, 
again : let there be a vain spirit of self-conceit among 
us; a tendency towards moderate swaggering; a com- 
fortable persuasion that we already know about every- 
thing that is known ; or, that we can know it, at will, 
by putting on a confident face ; or let there be a puerile 
ambition for human honors ; or for popular applause ; 
an idolatry of what is called the Spirit of the Age, 
which, you recollect, St. Paul speaks of as " the God of 
this age ; " or let any other frivolous passion prevail 
among us ; and it is easy to see how God has consti- 
tuted things BO that we must mincer for it. It comoa 
into our bill of reckoning. For, these follies never 
stop at their first stage. If they did, they might poa- 
flibly be borne. But they grow; " first the blade, then 
the car, after that the full corn in the car." They are 
seeds, sown in a soil that never yet proved barren ; 
and, unless eradicated, they will produce a crop of 
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inge {nth, ** fonie tbirty, sonoe sixtr, and some itn 
handred-fold." At tiua rate of iocmGe, tbe second 
year's growth of tbeee tares, whicfa is sure to come, 
will look a little moie slanning out in our fields, than 
did the first small handful of bare seed ; which perhaps 
appeared more an object of cario^itv, or of amusement, 
than of apprehension. 

With respect to these, and all other evils which we 

eufier to grow among us, tbe solemn admonition is, 

" Be not deceived ; God is not mocked ; for whatsoever 

we sow, that shall we also reap.** ^^'e cannot too 

earnestly impress upon our hearts tliis tiiitb, tliiit our 

^Uiuversalist Connection, with all its widely extended 

Biterprises, and momentous interests, will develop 

lelf by its own internal forces, whether we wish it or 

1 that whatsoever elements are in it, and are allowed 

smain in !t, will tell on its future course nnd fate : 

i that it will go on to a glorious destinatioD, or sink 

I confusion and shame, according to the nature of 

B moral energies it puts forth. We, and the reel of 

1 members, are, this year and this day, determining 

B fate ; and we are determining it, not by our wishes 

r resolves, but by the principles we act from. May 

0od give us wisdom to undeistand our responsibilities! 

i to feel how much rests upon us, for future genera- 

, as well as for the present. 
[ do not know but that some will reply to this, — 
we have the truth on our side ; and that wUI 
Ike care of us ; that Is almighty to hold us up," Per- 
vill be said, " We do not rely on our own 
nor faithfulness, for success ; we tiuat In the 
I-sufficieut power of tbe gospel which we have. Gud'a 
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Cjtuse will taliC care of itself; that is sure to go on and 
conquer, bowevei- unworthy its advocates are ! " Tea, 
my friends; Goil'a truth is almighty; it will conquer, 
no doubt, in the end. But it may be well for us to 
consider, that it will first destroy us, if we are unfaith- 
ful to it. Have we never read of those, in ancient 
time, who held the truth indeed, but held it in unrigh- 
teousness ? How did God treat tbem ? It becomes us 
to see that we be not of that number. It is very true, 
we ought not to trust in ourselves, nor to measure our 
expectations of sulcess, by our own merits ; I mean, 
upon one condition, namely, that we humbly and peni- 
tently strive to put away every evil that has risen 
among us, or that is rising, and to improve according 
to our means. Then, we may indeed hope for God's 
forbearance with the imperfections that will still remain ; 
and implore that pardon wliich is never withheld from 
the contrite. But if we trust in the power of the gos- 
pel, — if we say tliis, in the spirit of recklessness and 
impenitence, or in a blind presumption that the truth, 
as a mere abstraction, will somehow spread its victories 
abroad, by a kind of magic as it were, — a sort of no- 
way, without secondary agencies of a proper character 
to communicate it ; we show, by that very indifference, 
or stupidity, that we are already in the way of destruc- 
tion, and that the gospel must find other organs through 
vrhich to manifest itself. It is indeed a blessed lot, to 
be entrusted with that precious deposit, God's truth, 
if we be faithful to it ; but a most fearful thing, if we 
do not act up to the responsibilities it imposes. So It 
has always been ; so it always will be. Look into the 
Bentence that precedes our text : " And that servant, 
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bicb knew his Master's will, and prepared aot himself, 
r dill according to his will, shall be beaten with 
tny stripes ; " while he who had not the same light, 
vet sinned, should be beaten with but few. Thu' 
s rule, by which God will deal with our denoraina- 
If it is indeed the truth that we hold, as we 
""trust it is, it will render our oyerthrow the more severe, 
should we prove recreant to its responsibilities. Ee- 
tnembcr that serviint, in the parable, who had the 
talent committed to him, but who neglected to ful&I tlie 
terms ; he was deprived of the trust, and cast into outer 
darkness, where there was weeping and gunshing of 
teeth. Remember tlie chosen people, of old, froia 
whom the kingdom of God was taken away, and given 
unto a new race that would bring fortli the fruits 



will not understand me to insinuate, in thesw 

I, that our body, at, large, has proved unfaithful 

I its trust, or tliat there is any special reason to think 

I will do so. — Though, I confess, there are considern- 

s to rebuke all fool-hardiness, even in this respect. 

lere have been other bodies, that stimd up, in past 

I warning beacons to us ; the Universalists of 

B third, fourth, and fifth centuries ; and our brethren 

^o formed connections in England, under ICelly, and 

I under the successors of Winchester, — where are 

Where are some of our older societies, that 

PBook their first love and perished? thus showing, in 

I members, what may easily occur in the body at 

I only wished, however, to bring out, into cleilr 

w, the all -prevailing law of God, which wo shall 

md or fall by. If I have dwelt too long on itJi illuo- 
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tration, it was from an over-anxiety to mate its impor- 
taiice felt, and to have it regarded, as it really is, a 
matter of life or death to us. 

Let us now proceed to one particular bearing, which 
this law has, that seems to call for special attention, at 
this time: I mean, with reference to the increase of 
our obligations, on account of our increased age, ex- 
perience, numbers, and ability of all kinds. 

In respect to numbers and resources, our growth has 
been at eo astonishing a rate, that it was not, perhaps, 
to be expected of us, that we should keep pace with it 
in another department of our concerns, — in the sober, 
concentrated, reflective work of spiritual and general 
improvement. The very rapidity with which we prop- 
agated our cause, may have drawn upon our energies 
80 far, as to leave us but little for cultivating the fields 
we ran over, and hardly enough for occupying the new 
branches of enterprise that our progi-ess opened before 
us. A youth will sometimes grow so fast as to exhaust 
his vital strength, for a season. And it would not ha 
strange, if something of the kind has happened with us. 
But, be that as it may, here is one thing that we cannot 
overlook with any safety to ourselves ; namely, that 
every step of advance has brought us under new claims, 
which we must, sooner or later, meet. If our numbers, 
if our influence on the rest of the community, and our 
pecuniary resources, — if all these are far greater, now, 
than they were, say, twenty years ago, it is neither 
right nor safe for us to remain back in the same routine 
of operations that answered to our necessities, then, nof 
to limit ourselves to the same fields of enterprise. OuP 
position before the worid is changed, — greatly changed. 
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^We are cbaoged. Oar wants anj our activities are 
multijtlted. And, now, we must act up to our new 
conditioa ; or else our uiita^ked power of enterpnse 
■.will turn bock to prey on ourselred, and the unused 
Deans in our hands will prove a dead weight to drag 
e down. There ia a fond of latent energy in every 
tdy of men ; always restless, until it Js fully employed . 
£ not directed to good, it will direct itself to miechief. 
WAX all events, it will not lie still. We must remember, 
too, that the world demands more of us than formerly ; 
and God demands more. He has noticed us of his 
requisition, in tlje words of our text : " For unto wliom- 
r much is giveu, of Iiim aliall much be required. 
1 unto whom men have committed much, of him 
' will ask the more." Yea ; even men exact the 
Bore of us, now; and God sanctions, indorses, their 
lemand. God enforces his own demand upon 
avtly through this instinctive judgment which the 
rorld pronounces from the Jeep intuitions of the human 
nnscience. 

It will not do, to meet this with tlie reply, '* Well, 
My what you please, our old modes of operation have 
hitlierto succeeded, — so much is certnin. As deficient 
a they may seem in the judgment of human wisdom, 
they have multiplied our strength, to a wonderful 
legree. Keep them, therefore, unchanged ; do not 
leviatc from tliem." How will this pica fare, at the 
libunal of Heaven, and of earth too, where the statute 
Bw is. The mure ye have, lite m^rc iludl ye do, and the 
lore i/iall ye reader i« rclum .' No, my brethren ; It is 
lot enough for us, now, to do merely us our fathers 
lid. If our one (aleul has multiplied to five, wo must 
88 
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multiply our measures accordingly, and occupy new 
fields of action, and embrace additional interests in our 
charge, so aa to make corresponding returns ; or the 
talents will be taken from us, and we ourselves ehall be 
cast out as unprofitable servants. 

I hope no one will think that this requisition of 
God's law reflects unfavorably on our fathers and 
brethren before us, — as if they did little, or did their 
work but poorly. It is because they performed their 
part so well, and effected such an astonishing increase 
of numbers and means, — it is for this very reason, 
that we are now called upon to improve our methods, 
and to take in other departments of labor. We honor 
their memory, we honor their faithfulness, by so doing. 
By our actions, which speak louder than words, we ac- 
knowledge, before the world, how much they have done, 
and what an advance they have achieved. God grant 
that we may he equally faithful 1 If they had made r 
progress, then mdeed we should have to go back where J 
they began, and to take the same course which has been.! 
BO succesBfuUy pursued in that stage of the enterprise. I 
Let us show ourselves sensible that they have duuftl 
their work well ; let us show this, by taking the stand f 
which they have prepared for us, whioh they earned! 
for us, which they have in fact placed us in. 

I am aware, my brethren, that, in meeting I 
demand for improving our methods, we shall need al 
double share of discrimination and forecast. If thi 
law we have mentioned, by which we me unquestioit-l 
ably held, be ouly recognized by us, we cannot then bol 
too seriously admonished to see that we use caution in I 
carrying it out; in homely language, that we know! 
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what we are about, in each step we lake, and that we 
see distinctly where we are going to. A blind reformer 
is a madman let looae. I know not better how to state 
our duty, in this respect, than by the following rule. 
Cliange none of the measures that have hitherto proved 
successful, BO long as they appear to answer the present 
exigencies. Adopt no new schemes of action, nor 
engage in any new fields of enterprise, unless they are 
plainly needed, or are called for by the cause of righte- 
ousness. But, when our pernaanent wants, our use- 
fulness, or the interests of religion require a change, in 
these respects, make it, whatever it may cost. Doubts 
less, it is a very difficult thing to strike precisely the 
medium, here, and to keep it, without swerving to the 
■ight or to the left, — too difficult, perhaps, to be ex- 
pected of such creatures as men. Probably, we shall 
tometimes err on one side, and sometimes on the other. 
We must make up our minds for this almost unavoid- 
able oscillation. The world goes on by oscillation; 
and so shall we, if we make progress. Let us not be 
impatient, nor disheartened, when some go too far, and 
Others not far enough. If they keep within anything 
:c reasonable bounds, we shall find that steady, per- 
; effort will at length correct any important 
takes we may fall into. 

well, however, for us always to remember that 
re two extremes, in this case, which are beyond 
bounds of reason : a rage for changing everything, 
], bad, and indifferent, through mere love of novelty ; 
a determination to change nothing, through stub- 
m ^tLichment to what we have been nccualomed to. 
am sure, I shall not be suspected uf advocating a 
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ftintastio rndicalism. In our concerna aa a denominiition, 
any more than I would plead for a dead and rigid con- 
eervatism. A little common-senHe will keep ua from 
either. But there are these two tendencies in the 
world ; and two corresponding classes of men, with 
whom we shall come into hostile contact, in anjjuat 
and wise course we can pursue. — We shall encounter 
those who will not move, on the one hand ; and, on 
the other, those who do nothing but move. No doubt, 
of the two the latter are the more vexatious, that is 
white they last. There are those who cannot bear any- 
thing, as it is; with whom agitation, giddy whirl, is 
progress ; whose ejes are turned only to what they call 
the future, which they choose to look at through a 
kaleidoscope, rather than through God's clear, uncolored 
sky ; who take no lessons from the past, nor even from 
the present, except the one lesson of discontent. — To 
them, in vain has the world existed, now, six thousand 
years ; in vain has it learned and progressed for two hun- 
dred generations, revealing, of course, the law of all 
human progress. For them, it might as well have been 
created to-day, since, to them, its accumulated expe- 
rience is nothing. Experience is not in their vocabulary ; 
only, change, change 1 reform, unguided by anything 
back of it, — as if all former agencies were struck dead, 
this morning, and nothing were left now to be done, 
but to clear away the old rubbish, and begin anew. 

Now, it would be reasonable for them to consider, 
that they themselves are, in a, great measure, what the 
past has made them ; that nearly all the influences, now 
at work in the world, came down to ua from the past ; 
and that they will work onward, with move or leas 
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Modification, ihrougli ihe fijfare, in spite of all we can 
do, Wc can only modify them, and mingle in a few 
additional elements. To act rationally in the case, we 
must first know what those influences are, and how they 
have hitherto operated ; or we cannot judge whither 
they are tending, nor in what way to deal with them so 
as to obtain the results we propose. We must remem- 
ber that the actual, living world is a whole, a continuity 
holding with ihe past as well as with the future, a vital 
organism, made up of what haa been, and developing 
itself, by regular laws, forward into what is to be. 
God docs not create it over anew, every day, — snap- 
ping short off all the besting arteries that send up their 
pulses from the ages gone by. And in every reform, 
or improvement, especially of social bodies, if we would 
go rationally ahout it, we must have as careful a regard 
to the previous and existing state of things, as to the 
I future. 

These are the considerations we would always keep 
nfore us, in the work of improvement, to which we 
3 imperatively called, by the multiplied means and 
fgrently extended sphere that God has given to our 
illeDomination. " Unto whomsoever much is given, of 
■ them shall much be required ; and to whom men have 
Leommitted much, of them they will ask the more." 

Shall we specify some of the things that are required 
I will mention only two ; but ihcy are such as 
^ include, I tbiok, nearly every important demand that 
R)w presses. First of all, a more earnest cultivation 
of the religious life, in ourselves, our families, churches, 
and societies ; and, secondly, a great change in rcs]ioct 
to the iudifTcrcnce which Universalists have hitherto 
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ehown — practically shown at least — to the cause of 
education and general culture. These two things I 
state in the order in which, it appears to me, they 
naturnlly rank. 

Religion, — practical, experimental religion. If we 
consider the case, we shall see that this is the breath of 
life, as it were, — the very soul, of a religious body; 
without which, any such body is a downright mis 
an absurdity, a realized falsehood in the universe j 
which all the laws of nature, aa welt as of God, are 
striving to extinguish ; and which they must extinguish 
at length, as they do all false appearances. We have 
no right to exist as a Christian denomination, or pre- 
tend to exist as such, but on this one condition, namely, 
that it is, in good faith, our great, paramount object to 
maintain, within us, the religious spirit in its fullest 
vigor. This is what we virtually promise, before God, 
and before the world, by the very act of setting our- 
selves lip as a branch of Christ's church ; this Is what 
we profess, to ourselves anil to others, by being 
ecclesiastical body. It is the common understanding 
that this is the case, which holds us together. And, 
now, we must verify our profession, and be what w 
assume to be, throughout our length and breadth, or ii 
the natural working of things, we shall dissolve, of our- 
selves, just as soon aa all external pressure is removet 
from us. I believe the history of all denominntionft 
shows, that where the religious life lias been strong 
thorough in a sect, it has lived on for ages ; but, 
where It has been feeble, and especially where its place 
has been supplied by a thin solution of senrimentality, 
or philosophism, ii was but a transitional phenomenon, 
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nt dispersed into air as soon as the occasion passed 
i'ay. Many religious sects, that flourished for a time, 
,ve already evaporated in this manner. And the sanie 
Sternal law, that has always operated hitherto, will 
hold true in our case. The length of our cslatenee 
will be determined by tlie degree of religious life tliat 
prevails through our body, — I mean, the plain, old 
Christian life, deep and earnest, such as it is exempli6ed 
in the Bible, in co n trad isti net ion to all the other forms 
in which it has sometimes been attempted to conjure up 
the spiritual element. 

It appears to me, my brethren, that our present con- 
dition calls for a great increase of labor, in this matter. 
In all the older seats of our doctrine, we have arrived 
stage^ where our earlier method must give place to 
of a more arduous kind ; where n systematic course 
of laborious discipline is indispensable, if we would 
maintain and cliensh tbc purely religious element in the 
hearts of our people. It is not with us now, as it was 
onco. I can remember the time, when the single trutli, 
that the grace of God, through Jesus Christ, ensured 
the salvation of all men, actually answered our need, 
not only for doelrine, but for spiritual influence also. 
It broke upon men's hearts, ns well aa upon their un- 
derstanding) with overwhelming transforming power. 
Coming out suddenly from under the black cloud which 
the doctrine of endless misery had stretched over heaven 
and earth, the soul was melted into joy, love, nnd 
boundless gratitude, at the thought that God would 
•avc all. That was the electric point, which fired the 
public mind, and flaslied oul a broad light on the whole 
field of man's relations with his Maker. It served, and 
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it served well, for the theme of the pulpit, month after 
month, and even year after year. It was always fresh. 
— Mothers and fathers, youths and maidens, old Iiard- 
faced men, wept for joy at the message, and dwelt 
upon It in their homes, and in their business, and spoke 
of it to every body ; tbey could not keep silence, their 
henrta were ao full. It may be ao, now, in some parts 
of our country. But you know that, in most places, 
that first gush of light through the embosoming dark- 
ness, — that morning dawn, which exhilarated the 
spirits with such transport, has long since passed away. 
The sun is up. It ia dny; and God's decree holds 
good, in spiritual as well as In physical life, — we must 
go forth, and earn our living ' ' in the sweat of our brow." 
We may, indeed, have brighter scenes ; but we never 
can recall the freshness of " that sweet hour of prime." 
We DO longer have the merely spontaneous develop- 
ments that followed the first proclamation of our 
doctrine ; and, as a general thing, we can no longer 
have them. We must now resort to more ordinary 
measures, and make up for the loss of novelty, by 
laborious, persevering application. This change of 
method comes inevitably, in the natural course of things. 
The preacher's field has become immensely widened, 
requiring a great many new qualifications, on his part. 
His people need all the doctrines, in their turn, that 
arc presented in the Bible, as well as the one truth of 
universal salvation ; and they need to have them studi- 
ously enforced on their consciences, — a far more diffi- 
cult task for him, than merely to explain them. They 
need rebuke for their sins ; entreaties to repent of them ; 
reproof for their delinquencies ; admonitions against the 
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indulgence of worldliness, which ia always ready to 
Bwnllow up their affections; exhortations, encourage- 
ments, consolation, and every motive that can awaken, 
or keep alive, the religion of Jesus Christ, in their 
taindd. — This is the field in which the preacher will 
find himself obliged to put forth his most earnest efforts, 
the larger part of the time. Other sources of influence 
will also be necessary. I believe that the institutions 
of the church will be found, not only profitable, but, in 
a long run, indispensable in this work. Conferences, 
Bible classes, Sunday-schools, and other organized 
means of religious culture, belong to the general system 
of discipline, by which alone we can maintain ourselves 
" a people elect and precious In the sight of God.' 
At all events, we must take some method that is adapted 
to our present condition, and that shall work effectually 
;to the purpose. Our permanence, as a Christian de- 
'Mminatton, depends on the degree of religious vitality 
that pervades our body. Let that decay, and the 
iCement which holds us together Is gone; we become 
Ibiit as a heap of dry sand, which the very next gale 
Vill winnow abroad, or toss into the air. 

Another thing. We profess to hold the gospel in a 
purer and more complete form, than do the older sects. 
If it is so, both God and the world will require us to 
'prove it, by the results. This is no over-strained repre- 
fientation of the case. Wo shall have to bring forth 
the spiritual and practical fruits of the gospel in nn 
abundance proportionally greater j or be condemned, at 
I tbe bar of Heaven and earth, by this law, "Unto whom- 
gaoever much is given, of them shall much be required; 
1 to whom men have committed much, of them they 
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will ask the more," Yes, my brethren ; Uaiversalista 
must, at length, come up to tbis requisition, how far 
soever they may be from it now. I confess, the thought 
fills me with anxiety. If they eventually fall below 
this demand, great as Jt is, they will practically confute 
all their own unanswerable arguments, by their delin- 
quency. So the world will feel ; and, in thia, it will 
but accord with the decision of divine Justice. We 
cannot, perhaps, be expected to rise, at once, to such a 
spiritual superiority. We may reasonably hope that 
time will be allowed lis to grow to it. But with reflect- 
ing men, who believe in the law of God here recorded, 
and exemplified in all the dealings of Providence, there 
can be no question that this is the standard to which we 
must attain, or perish. I would commend the solemn 
consideration to all who wish well to our cause; and 
beg them, as they love the truth, to fix their aim 
steadily on the high mark to which we are called, 

Under this general head, among the 
practical religion, I intended to say something on our 
relation to the great moral reforms of our day. But I 
have already trespassed ao far on your patience, as to 
leave time for only two remarks : First, that, for one, 
I cannot see why we should not engage in them, and 
act in them according to the spirit of the gospel we 
profess; and, secondly, that we cannot wholly avoid 
taking part in them, one way or the other, even if we 
would. We may have a very inadequate view of tliosa 
enterprises. I suspect that we are apt to regard theitt 
only as they appear in our own country, — as if they 
sprung up here, and were confined to this nation, — ■ 
were something that was got up here, to answer a tern- 
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porary or sectional purpose. One or two of the par- 
ticular rcForma did, indeed, begin here ; to our praise 
be it spoken. But the great moral and social movc- 
tnent, out of which they grew, rose up, and la still 
rising up, throughout the whole civilized world, Chris- 
tian, Mohamuiedan, and even Pagan, from beyond the 
Mississippi in the West, to the interior of Asia, in the 
£ast. In the reform of oppression and vice, the whole 
ftce, speaking in general terms, is moving. There 
I not a nation in Europe, but has undergone, or ta 
indergoing, the change; Great Britain, France, Italy, 
luasia itself, Algiers, the States of Tripoli, and 
Egypt, on the northern coasts of Africa, and even the 
empire of the Sultan at Constantinople, have advanced 
ID some respects, though not in all, far beyond our own 
country. The Pope of Rome, the very last potentate 
on the face of the earth of whom we should have ex- 
pected it, is engaged in the work. The abolition of 
islavery, the suppression of inlcmperance, the amcliora- 
[lion of punishments and of prisons, — all these are 
'Agitating every portion of the civilized world. It la 
pot a little, temporary eddy of the waters, in one of our 
own narrow creeks : it is a spring-tide that is coming 
in upon us, from the broad, illimitable ocean. Welcome 
it) or deprecate it ; it is coming. And prudence itself, 
(the only motive that can be urged against admitting it 
into our connection,) even prudence itself dictates the 
advice to let it have free course, and to move with it, 
io everything that is good. It appears to me, how- 
ever, that, as Uuiversalists, we have higher principles, 
ihaa merely prudential considerations, that bear on 
.^tfaese reforms, and that naturally lead us to engage 
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heartily in the cau^e. We need only take heed ihat, 
whatever we do, it be in the gentle, forbearing spirit of 
our religion. 

Let U8 now turn to the other demand, which we 
mentioned as preaaing upon us at this time. Closely 
connected with the first of all our concerns, experimental 
and practiciil religion, is the duty of general culture, in 
science, literature, taste, &c. As a matter of fact, 
permanent religious life has always been attended with 
corresponding activity in the cause of intellectual dis- 
cipline and of human learning. So far as I have read, 
tliere never has been a Christian sect, that succeeded in 
maintaining the former, for any long period, unless it 
diligently cheriahed the latter, — made liberal provisions 
for it, and labored in the work with untiring assiduity. 
Where thia has been neglected from the first to the last, 
the sect Itself died out, diasolved, after two or threej 
generations. Thia, I believe, la the atnte of the case, I 
as it stands in history. — And the reason is obvioual 
enough : this branch of culture belongs to that systemfl 
of studious discipline which is indispensable to the con-j" 
tinuance of any such body of men, after the early seasoal 
of spontaneous development is past, as pass it luust.r 
If thia is the lesson which the entire experience of the! 
church teaches, from the time of the apostles down, — I 
if this has always been the law of Providence In thel 
case, we can hardly expect that it will he reversed lofl 
our favor. 

Has not the time arrived, my brethren, — I do nof 
any when It becomes our denomination to act in thi 
cause, but when it is dangerous any longer to neglect 
acting in it? Have we not all felt that it waa our duty J 
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yenro ago? that we had the means, anj that we ought 
to have the work done ? that we needed, deeply needed, 
the fruits ? It does not appear safe to remain in such a 
Btate of criminal inactivity. There are consequences 
growing out of it. We have already auftered some 
of the evils, in a form that may well alarm U8 : 
in the want of regular mental discipline among those 
who must be our future teachers ; and in the consequent 
Hightinesii of those lively imaginations, that are among 
God's choicest gifts, were they but trained and balanced 
fay any systematic education. " These are the begin- 
ning of sorrows ; " the end is not yet. We have suf- 
fered some of the consequences, too, in the well-known 
tendency among the more cultivated minds, who once 
belonged with us, or whose families belonged with us, 
to seek other forms of religious ministration. We may 
declaim against the frivolousuesa of their motives, and 
Bometimes, perhaps, with much justice ; but I cannot 
help asking, Who is to blame, in the first place, for it? 
Why do we leave these powerful temptations to drive 
them away? Happy shall we be, if we take warning 
from these first signs of impending danger, and apply 
ourselves to the work of removing the offence. Other- 
wise, we need not be told that the evils will multiply 
with increasing rapidity, till they end in " the abomina- 
tion of desolation." 

I beg your forbearance with the tone in which I 
speak. I do not know that it is proper. But the 
niggestions themselves are so plainly true, that I can- 
ippress them. I once indulged the confident ei- 
:alion that I should live to see Universaliata doing 
duty, in tltis cause, — founding well-end ^ud 



Academies, and at least one College, placed on a per- 
manent basis. I have so long soUced myself with the 
anticipation of sharing in the work, that it ia hard, my 
brethren, it is hard to part with all hope. But the 
night is coming down, in which no man can work. — 
The ahadowa of age are already on these eyes ; and 
nothing is done. If we make an effort, it is like men 
striving in a troubled dream. — There is a niglit-mnre 
on our limbs ; tlje muscles will not move at our volition. 
When shall we awake from our frightful slumber ! — 
Shall we ever throw off the smothering incubus, which 
has held us so long that it threatens death ? 

We have existed, now, as a body, more than 60 
years. We have increased, as we boast, almost beyond 
precedent. We number 18 State Conventions, 80 
Associations, about 700 preachers, more than 1,000 
Societies ; and probably 700,000 people nominally 
belong to our connection. We have made our presence 
felt and recognized by the world ; we have drawn the 
public observation upon us. And the inquiry is now 
growing louder, on every hand, " What are the actual 
results of this numerous and increasing community, 
all the important interests that such a body naturally 
has in charge ? " With our 700,000 in number, with 
abundant means, in our hands at least, if not in our 
will, we do, and we must, stand forth before the world, 
either as the active patrons, or the practical discour- 
agers, of general improvement. And which of these 
characters we shall bear, will be determined, not by 
what we say, but by what we accomplish. Let it once 
be discovered that when we can do, we will not ; that 
we have no tendency in the direction of real, sober, in* 
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tellectual progreas ; that we but suffer ouraelvea to be 
dragged on by others in the pursuit of general knowl- 
edge and in the cultivation of mind, — let ii be acen 
that such is the course we are permanently to hold ; 
and can you wonder at, or seTcrely blame, that part of 
the community which ia attached to the cause of learn- 
ing, if it gives up its hopea of ua, and turns to some 
other quarter, where a more commendable spirit pre- 
vails? I apeak the more plainly on .this subject, 
k because I am confident, from a long aeries of observa- 
tions, that all which la necesaary, now, for ua to do, in 
order to begin a better state of things, is to lay this 
jDBtter distinctly before the people, so aa to fix their 
iftttentiona upon it. They are more ready to act, than 
we are to give them a proper opportunity. Only touch 
the sleeping giant, and the night-mare spell is broken. 
I have now gone over the ground, very imperfectly 
indeed, which I had marked out for this discourse. I 
feel how much I have failed of placing the aeveral topics 

in that clear light I contemplated beforehand. But I 

commit the whole subject to your faithfulness, brethren 
and friends ; praying God to bless what has been 
feebly spoken, and to sanctify it to our profit. Amen. 



